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CHAPTER I. 

Now if thoa would'st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover. 

Drayton. 

In the mean time Mr. Danby had returned to town 
in an agony of disappointment that nothing in his 
previous life could have led any one to anticipate. 

His feelings found no expression in words, far less 
in tears, far less in sighs. 

The tide of emotion gathered round his heart, 
finding no vent in any possible demonstration; bodily 
pain succeeded to the agony of his feelings, and by 
the time the chaise stopped at the door of his cham- 
bers, he was so ill that he could hardly get out. 

He did not know, till that hope was disappointed^ 
how dear had been the hope he cherished. Highly as 
he had prized it, he had not felt the inestimable worth 
of the treasure he had lost, till all expectation was at 
an end — the exquisite felicity of that future his fancy 
had painted, withdrawn. 

His whole being seemed uptorn by the root. I 
cannot paint the confusion of his thoughts, the despair 
of his feelings : he was in that state when men rush 

Emilia Wyndham, //. 1 
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upon self-destnicti(>a,VT^**m^a sort of delirium of suf- 
fering, wWch k proof egainst every other sentiment. 

There itid been little that he had found to love in 
-' his gldomy existence; but having known nothing better, 
:"h« Was contented, if not happy. Now, his feelings all 
awakened, his thirst for happiness, excited by hope ^r— 
by what he mistook for certainty; a sudden check had 
been given to all this rapture, and life itself, in its most 
secret springs, seemed giving way. 

Suicide was not in his nature; his mind was too 
well disciplined and balanced for such violence, even 
in this extremity; even had not the illness which now 
overpowered him been sufficient to allay in any man 
the thirst for such a liberation. 

Bodily suffering lowers the tone of the mind; we 
resist it not; it comes upon us like some fatal, over- 
powering necessity; we crouch under tte lash of the 
fury of pain. 

His clerk hardly knew him as he got out of the 
chaise: he was become an aged man; his knees trembled 
and tottered as he ascended the staircase; he could 
hardly get into his little room, and with difficulty 
reached his bed. 

Here, literally oppressed with the load of his misery, 
he lay without closing his eyes. 

Her image, that look of irrepressible repugnance 
with which she had shrunk from him was for ever 
before his eyes; he seemed to have forgotten every 
thing else that had passed; he only saw that one look, 
that one gesture: he felt that she hated him. 

Unhappy man! He turned upon his cheerless pil- 
low, striving vainly to shut out 'that picture from his 
mind, unpitied, solitary, and alone, without one human 
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being in the wide world to console or to sympathise 
with him, one living creature to whom he could open 
his heart. 

The idea of his mother was abhorrent to him; he 
knew too well the small share she would take in his 
regrets for one so penniless and forlorn: her taunts 
were all that yet seemed wanting to drive him mad. 

He was a little aware of this last danger; and yet 
he felt as if any thing would be an escape from the 
agony of his thoughts. 

He did not raise his head from his pillow, or en- 
deavour to get up the next morning; his only wish 
seemed to be to shut out ^e light of day, and remain 
in his solitude of unchanging thought. He refused 
food of every kind; and the man seemed about to die. 

If ever such a thing had happened in the annals of 
the human race, I believe this would have been an in- 
stance. I really believe Mr. Danby might have died, 
for his heart seemed broken, if he had not received Sir 
Herbert's letter. 

It was about five o'clock in the afternoon when his 
derk knocked at the door, and said there was an ex- 
press come with a letter. 

"Give it me," said Mr, Danby, only stretching out 
his hand, while the clerk advanced and held the candle 
so that he could read it. 

"My dear Sir, 

*' I am sorry you took your departure so 
hastily. I question whether you have had so much 
experience of the sex as I have. I certainly found 
Emilia weeping when I went in to make my congra- 
tulations; but you must be a very unpractised wooer, 

. 1* 
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indeed, if you do not know that this is the way young 
ladies always think it proper to receive such propo- 
sals. It is quite a matter of course. If you would 
•not have your fair one shed far more real tears — tears 
.of vexation and mortification at the desertion of a lover 
so very easily discouraged — pray let us have you 
down again. I will pledge my honour that you shall 
have. a very different reception. 
"I am, my dear Sir, 

"Yours faithfuUy, 

"Herbeet Montague." 

It perhapiJ saved Mr. Danby's life, that there was 
something in this letter which he so excessively dis- 
liked, as very considerably to diminish the revulsion 
of feeling which it might otherwise have occasioned. 

He could not endure the idea of those natural and 
affecting tears, which had for so many hours been the 
subject of his ruminations; he could not' endure the 
idea, flattering as it might have been, that they were 
merely the effect of female affectation. 

To be recalled, too, by Sir Herbert in this way.! 
He could not but remember the look — that look which 
.told him but too truly what her feelings then were; 
and led to the harassing suspicion, that over-persua-* 
sion of others, and not the relentings of her own heart, 
had occasioned this hasty change. 

It was well for him that he had these salutary 
abatements of his joy. Could he but have placed con- 
£dence in her inclinations, his felicity would have 
killed him upon the spot. 

As it was, she was to be his I The consequences 
..of his return were certain; but an anxiety altogether 
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new — a snspicion, a jealonsj, a doubt, a hesiiatioii 
— disturbed and embittered his sensations. 

To retom, however, instantly, that was a measure 
which admitted of neitiier doubt nor hesitation — the^ 
attraction was irresistible. Anxious, jealous, suspi-' 
cious, he might be — full of distracting uncertainties 
and fears; but one thing was certain — she would be- 
his; and had all the powers on earth clamoured ttr 
arrest the fatal vows, they could not have withheld 
him. Would she but consent to be his, he cared not 
whether he was wretched or happy. 

In such confusion of ideas, in such distraction of 
thought and feeling, did the unhappy Mr. Danby drive 
once more up the avenua* of the Oaks. 

A day had intervened since the conversation be- 
tween Emilia and her uncle; one more conversation of 
the same nature had taken place, and, if possible. Sir 
Herbert had been still more determined and explicit. 
He had also warned her to receive Mr. Danby well, 
and not to distress the feelings or destroy the confi- 
dence of her future husband by any schoolgirl incon- 
sistency of behaviour. 

But of this there was no danger. 

She respected Mr. Danby's feelings far too much 
to trifle with them. Had she loved him, she might, 
m the gay coquetry of a fond and happy heart, have, 
like the rest of her playful sex, rejoiced in the dear 
delight of giving a little pain, which she could so 
amply recompense. But in the sorrowful gravity of 
her present temper all such pretty perverseness was im- 
possible. 

She only wished that he might never find cause to 
feel so unhappy as she was, and she felt that such a 
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regard as she had to give was indeed a poor return! 
for a heart so sincere and devoted. 

She had considered how deeply she was indebted 
to him. She had thought of the generous manner in 
which he had risked and lost his fortune for her sake; 
her onlj- desire was now to do that which was right 
in return, and to treat him with the sincerity which 
was his due. 

But now a new and anxious question arose — 
whether sincerity and justice required that she should 
confide to him the history of those feelings on which 
even in thought she was never again to dwell — whe- 
ther what was henceforward to be as it had never 
been, might be treated as if 4t had never been. 

Her resolution was at last taken. She determined 
to be perfectly frank and undisguised in her expres- 
sions of indifference, but to bury that one fatal secret 
in silence. 

If her declarations of indifference were not sufficient 
to determine him to give her up, she knew well allu- 
sion to a prior attachment would be equally without 
effect. But there was — for, in spite of every thing,^ 
her sanguine nature would prevail — there was a hope 
that, after all, he might not be satisfied and might 
leave herl 

In that case her uncle's threats might, perhaps^ not 
be carried into execution to their full extent. 
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CHAPTER n. 

. The darts of anguish fix not , where the seat 
Of suffering is thoroughly fortified 
By acquiescence in the Will Supreme , 
For time and for eternity. 

WORnsWORTH. 

It was in the afternoon of the following day that 
Mr. Danby arrived at the Oaks. 

The chaise stopped at the door; and Sir Herbert, 
in his anxiety to receive his guest, waving his usual 
ceremonial habits , would not wait for him to be ushered 
into the dining-room, where he and his niece were 
sitting, but, going into the hall to meet him, shook 
him cordially by the hand. 

This cordiality was wormwood to Mr. Danby's 
present feelings, as he was led into the room, where 
Emilia, who had started from her chair, her face all 
colours, was standing, like one in act of endeavouring 
to get away, but for whom no possible means of 
escape remained. She had not thought it possible he 
could arrive so soon, . or she would have been safe in 
her father's chamber. 

But hurried and distressed as she was, she could 
not, even at the first glance, help being struck — 
being affected by the change which a few short hours 
had produced in Mr. Danby's appearance. He looked 
so extremely ill; and the depression, not to say misery, 
depicted in his air and countenance were such, that 
every kind feeling of her nature was excited. The 
devotion he had felt for her, the disinterested proofs 
of attachment he had given, all that had passed be- 
tween them seemed to rush into her mind; and it was 
with a look of almost angelic gentleness that, reco- 
vering from her confusion and distress at the sight of 
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this extremity of his, she came forward and ofifered 
her hand. 

He took it in silence, for it was impossible for him 
to utter a word , and looking into her face, saw all the 
ingenuous singleness of her temper painted in its sweet 
and simple expression. The most painful of his feel- 
ings was dissipated as by enchantment at the sight, 
and his confidence in her goodness and truth at once 
restored. It was as if an almost insupportable load 
was removed from his heart. 

. Two such hearts must have ended by at least un- 
derstanding each other thoroughly; and such happi- 
ness J or such sorrow, as it was in their destiny to en- 
dure, separate or together, would have been support- 
able, because it would have been in the natural course 
of things. Alas! for the evil influences from without, 
which marred, embittered, and absorbed the pure cur- 
rent of feelings, at once so deep and so generous. 

It was at the moment that his peace of mind was 
returning, and his confidence in her restored, that Mr. 
Danby chanced to catch a glance at Sir Herbert's 
countenance reflected in an opposite mirror, and saw 
the peculiar expression with which he was looking at 
his niece; for, far from being in the least capable of 
understanding her feelings, he was accusing her in his 
own mind of the most artful duplicity; again his spirits 
were damped and his suspicions aroused. 

It was impossible for any thing to be -more com- 
plete than were the distress and embarrassment of the 
two most deeply interested, and even Sir Herbert did 
riot seem to know exactly how to proceed. 

Emilia, who was utterly incapable of the sort of 
girlish coquetry which would have been implied by 
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taking flight now, sat down and resumed the employ- 
ment in which she had been engaged. It was far too 
serious and melancholy an affair to be treated in any 
other way by her than as a grave and serious business ; 
and her simplicity and directness of purpose overcame 
those feelings of shyness which would have been na- 
tural to her upon such an occasion under other cir- 
cumstances. 

At last Sir Herbert, not exactly knowing what to 
do, rose from his chair by the fire, opened the window, 
for it was a beautiful clear frosty day, and walked out 
without ceremony upon the terrace. 

He was no sooner gone than Mr. Danby rose, shut 
the window after him, took a chair, and approached 
Emilia. 

He did not take her hand; he seemed little inclined 
to indulge in any expression of tenderness ; his thoughts 
appeared as collected, his feelings as grave and earnest, 
as her own. This sort of sympathy in their mutual 
sensations at once touched and relieved her. 

He sat gazing in a calm and melancholy manner, 
without lifting his eyes to her face, upon the hands, 
which were still employed at her work; and it was 
some time before he even could or' would make the 
attempt to speak. 

Was he then again near her — again tasting the 
ineffable happiness of being in her presence? Yet for 
a short time let him indulge in the felicity of such 
influences; a few seconds, the next sentence, and all 
might be dissolved. 

So he sat, his heart softening and melting within 
him; while she, conscious of his gaze, and by a myste- 
rious, hidden sympathy, half understanding his feelings, 
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sat working wilih trembling hands and knocking knees, 
and the tears ready to start into her eyes. 

At last, in a very low tone, he said, — 

"Was it by your permission that your uncle wrote, 
to recall me?" 

"No," said she, in a voice equally low, but looking 
up with a countenance, a clear, unclouded eye, that 
said, "Betide what will, you shall hear nothing but 
truth from me." 

Far from being disappointed, he seemed relieved 
by this direct and frank answer; he stretched out his 
hand and took hers,* but it was as a friend would take it. 

"Then, am I to understand that my arrival, here 
was by you unexpected?" 

"No; my uncle told me a few hours after he had 
despatched his letter what he had done." 

"In time," he said, hesitating and turning still paler 
with anxiety, "in time to have recalled his letter?" 

"Perhaps so." 

"And you did not endeavour to recall it?" 

"No, Sir;" and here she coloured. 

The beautiful rosy blush suffused her face, her 
neck, her bosom, so full of feeling, so lovely, as her 
eyes were now bent down, and her hand trembled. 

"Then you did not wish it to be recalled? Oh, 
Emilia!" he exclaimed, in a low tone of deep and 
passionate entreaty, " only say that — for the love of 
all we have been taught to hope in heaven — say 
ihat^ and have compassion on a creature who is dying 
for you." 

It was no conventional, misused expression in this 
ease; his agony of suspense seemed to be redding his 
heart-strings. 
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She did not speak — she could not for the moment. 

He looked at her; a sort of rapturous hope flashed 

into his eyes — the whole man gave way and he 

feU from his chair, threw his arms round her, hid his 
face against her dress, and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

She could not help being affected — she was deeply 
moved: but she very gently endeavoured to disengage 
herself; and he, recovering from the passion into which 
he had been betrayed, resumed his seat by her side, 
his head bent down, and listening with the deepest 
and most anxious attention, for he saw she was going 
to speak. 

« 

"My esteem — my regard — my gratitude for you, 
Mr. Danby — " 

"Gratitude!" he repeated, almost with a gnash of 
the teeth. 

"Let me use the word. Do not misunderstand me. 
I was going to say that these feelings, which I am 
sure I most deeply feel for you, make me wish, to do 
in this case strictly — what is best and happiest for 
you — so far as I can." 

She was already so confused that she had lost her- 
self, and was not in the least saying what she meant 
to say, 

"Happiness I" he repeated, with a faint smile, and 
shaking his head as much as to say^ "that would be , 
easily settled." 

"My uncle>'* she said, recovering her courage, 
^^did write his letter unknown to me, and without my 
pennission. But I did not ask him to recall it — .be- 
owise — I dared not," 
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He now lifted np his head and looked at her as 
she went on. 

"He threatened to abandon me -^ and, far worse 
than that, abandon my, father. I had no resource left.- 
For myself, I could have braved all — for my father! 
This is how it has been." 

"Then," said he, slowly, "I am to understand that 
you have suffered my recall, because you had no re- 
source but me; and that if it had been possible by any 
exertions on your own part to escape nte, you would 
have preferred it." 

"Yes, Mr. Danby, for I do not love you. And I 
believe nothing but an extremity such as mine can 
make it right for any one to give her hand without 
her heart follows it. But had I not esteemed you as 
I do, not the tortures of the rack itself should have 
forced me to this step." 

"That is spoken like yourself!" said he, and he 
bent' down and kissed her hand with almost reverence. 
"Full of truth and rectitude are all your thoughts and 
feelings! Your love! — I should, indeed, have been a 
fool to have aspired to that ! To have gained your 
esteem is more than felicity enough for me. Yes, 
Emilia, I deserve your confidence; take in me a pro- 
tector for yourself and your father. 1 will not betray 
the trust; my life shall be devoted to make you both 
happy. And as for me — " but his tones were more 
rapturous still than the expressions of rapture which 
followed. 

While her poor heart was growing colder and 
colder within her, her poor pale face paler, and her 
trembling hands more shaking at this unexpected ter- 
minatign — at this unhesitating acceptance of what she 
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had to offer — at this rapturous expression of felicity, 
which, could he but have defined the feelings of her 
sinking heart, might, indeed, well have been spared. 

The idea of giving her up, of making — as she had 
sometimes, with a sort of desperate hope, imagined 
that he might — some compromise, some arrangement 
for her with her uncle — this, it was evident, never 
once had crossed his mind.* 

He seemed to see the necessity under which she 
lay as absolute, and to regard himself as her only pos- 
sible refuge; and so, in truth, he did. The thought 
never once suggested itself to him that he might, with 
a generosity which would have been almost imparal- 
leled, interfere by his own exertions to render her in- 
dependent of himself. If such an idea had presented 
itself, I believe him to have been capable of the sa- 
crifice; but it did not. 

To marry him, as seemed natural enough, appeared 
in his eyes to be the proper and legitimate solution 
of all her difficulties; nor was it probable that a pro- 
spect so full of delight should strike him as one of 
such unmixed wretchedness for her. He saw she did 
not love him — he was prepared for that; and when 
he made up his mind to relinquish the inexpressible 
bliss of possessing with her hand her heart, he thought 
only of himself, and of the necessity of reconciling his 
own mind to the deprivation of a blessing so immense. 
He never once thought of the misery it might be to 
her — this sacrifice of the hand without the heart; he 
had not any standard by which to measure in the 
slightest degree the extent of the sacrifice. 

He could not but believe that he should make her 
happy. Every man believes this — every man when 
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in lov« resolves on this, and thinks himself ready to 
peril life for the felicity of the object; and Mr. Danby's 
heart was as full as any heart could be of purposed 
kindness to herself and to her father. But this was 
the extent of his generosity. She had not, indeed, 
appealed to it. She had not felt that to be possible. 
She saw how deeply his happiness was engaged, and 
she felt the injustice, after all he had lost for hers and 
her father's sake, to ask 4iim to add the sacrifice of 
his happiness to ikxQ heavy account. One life was to 
be immolated to the other, it was plain; and equally 
plain was it that hers must be the one. 
They parted, engaged to each other. 



CHAPTER m. 

Bear up , ' 

Yet still bear up — no bark did e'er, 
By stooping to the storm of fear, 
Escape the tempest's wrath. — BEAUMONT. 

Yes, they were engaged. 

She had passed her word — she had received his 
— she had bound herself by the irrevocable tie — 
she was no longer her own. The fair prospect of 
that future wliich spreads so bright and beautiful be- 
fore the sangmne eye of youth had suddenly shut 
in; her life was at an end, and she had scarcely 
begun it. 

How melancholy is the anticipation of the land of 
shadows and death to the spirit not yet subdued by 
suffering to desire its own departure! How melan- 
choly to the young and fervent being perishing by 
inches under a fatal consumption! But even tiiis 
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prospect is less mournful, this anticipation less utterly 
dark and dreary, than that which lies before the 
young, imaginative, and loving creature, who must 
live- on when she has ceased to live. 

The heart of the unhappy girl seemed congealed 

— all the warm pulses of her animated affectionate 
nature seemed to petrify at their source. Yes, she 
had loved with a tenderness, the full force of which 
she had not even divined tUl she had severed herself 
from its object for ever. 

You shoald have seen her — hackneyed compari- 
son! but, alas! too true — like a withered flower, 
cankered by some blighting yet hidden cause; all the 
sweet, blooming promise of its opening beauty faded 

— a poor, pale, sicklied; and discoloured thing. 
Every gesture — her very step — the carriage of 

her head — the colour of her cheek — the lustre of 
her eye — all changed and faded, and spiritless and 
sad. 

She could not help this — in spite of all her re- 
solution and all her goodness, and all her generous 
desire, though unhappy herself, to make Mr. Danby 
happy, it was in vain. Every hour she felt herself grow- 
ing weaker and weaker. She almost hoped the sacri- 
fice would never be consummated, and that she 
shotdd die. 

Had it not been for her father, indeed, the desire 
to die would have been so strong, that it is more than 
probable, I think, that she would have died; for the 
love of life, certainly, is an excitement that serves in 
struggles of this nature to keep in life. The idea of 
leaving him, unsheltered and alone, in his present forlorn 
condition, still gave existence an interest. The good 
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and pious daughter was preserved by that holy 
feeling. 

Perhaps it may be thought, intensely as she suf- 
fered, that she might have struggled longer against 
her fate — that it was natural she should, that she 
would have made an effort to engage the generosity 
of Mr. Danby to release her. 

After the first conversation with her uncle, the 
truth was that she had abandoned hope. There was 
something in his tone and manner which carried con- 
viction %o her mind, that his resolution was taken, 
and that not only his interest and his judgment were 
decided, but that his conscience was satisfied — that 
he imagined that he was doing what was right, wise, 
and reasonable, in forcing her into a measure which 
was evidently for her own interest. 

She had made one more appeal — for she would 
leave nothing undone — it left her only the conviction 
that all further appeal would be useless. She yielded 
passively to what' she felt to be an absolute necessity. 
She was hemmed in on every side — there was no- 
thing else to be done. 

It is easy to talk of earning one's bread — the 
difficulty is how, desolate and unfriended as she was, 
to begin. Every one with whom she was connected 
would have concurred to obstruct that path — every 
person and circumstance around her to impel her into 
the other. 

Like the unhappy Jenny, in the beautiful Scotch 
ballad, her lover, and he not even a declared lover, 
was far away; but, had he been within reach, could 
she have called upon him for assistance? Impossible, 
under the circumstances of vague uncertainty with re- 
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fipect to his intentions in which it had pleased him to 
let her remain. 

The appeal to Mr. Danby was equally out of the 
question. He, a stranger, who had already lost so 
considerable a part of his fortune in her behalf — to 
ask him to take upon himself the support of her father 
and herself! — it must be in a romance, indeed, and 
in one very unlike real life, where such a thing could 
be thought of. 

He had made her an honourable proposal, and 
offered an honourable refuge for herself and her father. 
Her uncle, the only friend on whom she could have the 
slightest claim, had resolutely determined to force her 
into this marriage. Was it not more honourable to 
herself, more grateful and kind to Mr. Danby, to ac- 
cept, without further vain and useless hesitations, the 
necessity laid upon her? 

Such was her view of her situation; and under 
such a view she acted — whether rightly or wrongly, 
I confess myself unable to determine; but this I know, 
that a delicate sense of right, after all, revolts from 
such a sacrifice; because a secret consciousness seems 
to exclaim, that in this one relation of social life sen- 
timent is all in all, and that no duty can be stringent 
enough to oblige us to that great blasphemy against 
nature — the conjugal relation without prevailing love> 
at least, without a heart disengaged and at ease. 

The feeling which haunted her — at times taking 
almost the form of remorse — was that, after all, she 
had done wrong — that she had wronged Colonel 
Lenox, Mr. Danby, and herself. This was the heaviest 
part of her sufferings; it prevented her reaping that 
sweet reward and support of inward peace, which till 
Emilia Wyndham,~JL <2> 
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now she had found the accompaniment of every effort 
in the cause of duty, however painful. 

The only alleviation of her distress she found in 
the conduct of Mr. Danby. 

His happiness for the present seemed, as it vas, 
without alloy. Satisfied of her truth and sincerity, the 
acceptance of his hand was to him the warrant of per- 
fect felicity. Without the slightest suspicion of her 
secret preference for another, he, with the security of 
one little accustomed to analyse his own, far less the 
feelings of others, doubted not, when once quietly 
settled with her father under his protection, that the 
pale cheek, which he could not but observe, the fal- 
tering gait, the trembling hand, would recover all the 
bloom and spirit of other days. 

His knowledge of all she had suffered blinded him 
as to the cause of what she was now suffering: he, if 
he thought of it at all, and he did not think nyich of 
it, attributed it to what had passed since her mother's 
death; quite sufficient, in his opinfon, to have destroyed 
the health and spirits of a young and tender woman. 

He little suspected that strokes of fortune such as 
these, which frequently shatter the proud being of the 
stronger nature — of him who in such things too 
often places the sum of his existence — fall inert and 
powerless against the gentle but passive courage of his 
more disinterested companion. 

He little knew that Emilia could have cheerfully 
laboured ior her bread, toiled unremittingly for those 
she loved, and been cheerful and happy — while ease, 
competency, luxury, with the man who was indiffe- 
rent to her, paled her cheek and almost broke her 
heart. 
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His happiness was, therefore, for the present com- 
plete; and when she saw the serenity of heartfelt peace 
which gave sweetness even to Ma countenance — 
when she witnessed all his earnest, yet perhaps not 
exactly well-judged endeavours to please her, her 
honest heart was filled with a mixture of secret re-* 
morse and almost tender compassion for a love so 
devoted, and without return, and with the sincerest 
resolutions to make him happy. 

To disguise from his observation every sentiment 
that could have given him pain, and to repay his at- 
tachment with careful duty and gentle observance, 
was all, alas! she could promise herself to do; but 
that, at least, it should be her strenuous effort to per- 
form. 

Her manner to him was thenceforward quite unlike 
that of the affianced mistress in the noontide of her 
reign of a day. Those who have given their heart, 
feel, in the joyous confidence of the worth of that 
which they have bestowed, as if by right they received 
the short idolatry — by right held their captive in 
chains — by right indulged the sweet and passing 
tyranny. But she, who had given nothing, with a 
delicacy of thought of which few, perhaps^ might be 
capable, felt that the more it cost her to bestow her- 
self, the less she really bestowed — that she was a 
heavy debtor, where love would have been more than 
over-paymen,t for any debt — that she had no right to 
give the passing, playful pain, where she had no re- 
compense in return to bestow. It became her solef 
study to make up the immense and measureless defi- 
ciency by all that external observance could do. 

Many of my readers will, I know, be incapable o 

2* 
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comprehending thifl refinement of sentiment. It is eer- 
tsdn that, most happily for himself, Mr. Danby did not. 
Her gentle manners, her attention to meet his wishes, 
the tranqail submission to all he planned and proposed, 
were to him, little skilled in the female heart, a source 
of ineffable satisfaction. He knew not how much more 
precious, from such a creature, a little^ careless way* 
wardness would have been. 

En passant^' I may remark that this was, after all, 
an unfortunate^ beginning for the future. For a man 
so entirely out of the habit of domestic life aa he was^ 
it would have been desirable that a little of the above 
playful tyranny and exertion of power in the mistress 
mi^t have prepared him, before he actually became a 
husband, to consider that his life must henceforth no 
longer fiow, as it had till then done, in one uninter- 
rupted course of almost instinctive actions, succeeding 
each other with the unbroken regularity of the hours 
and days they filled; and regulated by little or no re- 
flection either upon himself or upon others. 

No one had been yet dependent upon his attention 
for happiness, upon his care and anxiety for their well- 
being. But now there was one whose feelings woidd 
not always be his feelings, her wants his wants, her 
desires his wishes — something must be given up on 
his part — inclination, occupation, time, thought — 
and that' all was not to be received, and nothing 
repaid. 

Unfortunately this lesson, which every man does, or 

ought to receive, in his days of courtship, Mr. Danby 

altogether escaped. Partly from the excess of generous 

^ and delicate feeling on the side of Emilia, and partly, 

alas! that in her present despondency and dearth of 
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feeling, all things were alike ta her, every circumstance 
indifferent, when no circumstajQce could bring hap- 
piness. 

To do her duty by him — to repay the debt which 
his generous and disinterested conduct had laid upon 
her — not to disappoint expectations of felicity, the 
very simplicity of which touched her in spite of all — 
was her only endeavour, and the only endeavour in 
which she could find peace. 

After a few days spent in this manner, it was neces* 
sary that Mr. Danby should return to London. 

He had arranged all the business part of the affair 
with Sir Herbert; Emilia had not even been consulted 
upon a single point; and her uncle's officious inter- 
ference was once more against her^ 

In matters of pounds, shillings, and pence, in any- 
thing which regarded the substantial business of life, 
Sir Herbert was accustomed to consider women as 

« 

mere ciphers — too insignificant to be, in the least 
degree, brought into consultation. We have seen the 
evil effect this habit of thought produced in Mr. Wynd- 
ham's family; and, under the evil destiny of his un- 
fortunate daughter, its ill consequences did not end 
there. 

The manner in which Sir Herbert arranged aU in 
which she was most intimately concerned, without even 
consulting her — and the passive indifference with 
which, in her present state of mind, she acquiesced in 
everything, were bad lessons for this neophyte in the 
niceties of domestic intercourse. It insensibly laid the 
foundation of a habit of thought which could not be 
favourable to any woman's happiness. 

And here let me beg of you again to observe, how 
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entirely it was that want of habits of reflection upon 
himself, and his tendencies — upon ail self-discipline, 
in short — which rendered a man of Mr. Danby's 
valuable character and excellent understanding so en- 
tirely the creature of any influences to which he might 
chance to be exposed; and, when those were not favour- 
able, placed the happiness of all dependent upon him 
in jeopardy. 

It was settled that the marriage should take place 
at the Oaks so soon as the necessary preliminaries 
could be possibly arranged — Sir Herbert suspending 
his proceedings towards a foreclosure and sale till the 
mansion was cleared of its present inhabitants; and 
that after the ceremony Mr. Danby should immediately 
convey his young wife and father-in-law to his resi- 
dence in London. Even the almost indispensable 
wedding journey Sir Herbert decided was here to be 
done away with; for who was to undertake the care 
of her father during an absence, however brief? 

Emilia, as I have said, who thought with little 
pleasure upon any journey tete-d-tSte with Mr. Danby, 
acquiesced in this arrangement without a remark; her 
only wish — what wish she still had — was not to 
be separated from her father: she clung to him the 
closer for having purchased the right to remain with 
him so dearly. 

He was the last, relic she retained of that former 
life — the all that yet existed of that paradise, the 
gates of which were now slowly closing behind her. 
Besides, though she could have cheerfully left him for 
a few days under the care of Biggs, had it been neces- 
sary, she felt that, as he must leave the Oaks, it was 
desirable she should be present, to watch the eflect 
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80 great a change might produce upon his state of 
mind. 

Her uncle took care to let her know that her father 
was to vacate the Oaks when she did. 

So 3ir. Danbj set out for London, to make his ar- 
rangements with his mother, and prepare a home 
wherein to lodge the treasure he had obtained. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Querelleuse, avare, ctjaloose 

Rien ne la contentoit, rien n'^toit comme il faat. 

La Fontaine. 

Thet are sitting together in that parlour, or 
drawing-room, if you will, in Charlotte Street, which I 
have before described: the son, with rather rueful and 
abashed looks, his dress more in disorder than ever, 
and his feet upon the little fender, is listening to the 
exclamations and shrill vituperations of his excited 
mother. 

The old lady is sitting in the usual arm-chair, and, 
according to custom, without the slightest symptom of 
employment of any kind about her, screaming rather 
than speaking, with voice harsh and discordant as that 
of a cockatoo. 

Her son is too much vexed to be amused, and yet 
half inclined to be sorry, and to think that she is in 
the right — at least, that she has quite a right to the 
relief which she is giving herself under her present 
distraction and surprise — though not the least in the 
world inclined to undo what he has done. 

"Such folly! such madness! such blind and wilful 
extravagance! such unaccountable and unheard-of 
weakness! such ruin! such — lack-a-day! And could 
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I ever have thought it? And oh! your poor father! 
and how we slaved! and now it is M gone! all flung 
away upon a pretty, well -dressed, beggarly minx! 
You might as well have thrown it into the kennel. 
Oh! if your father could have known, would he have 
worked as he did? Yes, young man, from morning 
to night in his chambers, hardly allowing himself food 
or rest to save — and all for what? to have it given 
aiway — thrown away upon these Wyndhams! And 
who are these Wyndhams, pray? What have they 
done? Idle, extravagant, vicious, negligent fools! who 
have never earned one penny of their own, and have 
flung away over head in this manner what others 
laboured and sweated to earn for them. Oh! son! 
son!" 

A humble look, as of a man who is submitting to 
be thoroughly scolded, and a sigh, were all that her 
son could answer. 

"But that is not the worst; to come and bring this 
poor beggar home to me, to prance about in all her 
laces and fal lals, and lord it over your poor mother! 
Ay, ay! I never spent your father's hard-earned money 
in dress and vanities. I denied myself almost bread, 
to save for you; ai^d now this high-bred madam is to 
come; and, after you have thrown away half your for- 
tune upon her father, you bring her among us to throw 
away all the rest upon her! But never think it: I shall 
like to see her parading it before your poor plain 
mother. But your mother, I can tell you, is no fool, 
plain and homely as she may look" — glancing at 
her rusty black gown — "and I tell you. Sir — " 

But he was beginning to get tired, and thought he 
had been scolded enough for this time, as much as his 
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duty as a son required; and so, giving himself a rou- 
sing shake, he said, — 

^'Enough, mother! You have said quite enough, 
more than enough, I assure you. As for the money, 
it is gone, and we shall none of us see any more of 
it. And, as for the young lady, you need not be 
afraid of her." 

"Afraid of her!** she cried, with a contemptuous 
"humph!" 

" She is a remarkably gentle, sensible, discreet, and 
amiable young lady, or I should never have wished 
to make her your daughter-in-law, mother." 

Much Mr. Danby had reflected upon any of these 
qualities, when she gave him the rose and jasmine 
upon the terrace that evening! but, as he luckily had 
stumbled upon them, it was, perhaps, natural he should 
take credit to himself for his wisdom and perspicuity 
in this matter. 

"Mighty well, mighty well! — that is what all 
you men in love say. But for all I could ever dis- 
cover, you prefer a pretty face and a well -fancied 
sleeve-knot to all the virtue and housewifery that ever 
came together." 

"May be so," said her son. "I have never re- 
flected upon the subject. All I know is, that I am 
truly attached to Miss Wyjadham; that I am sure she 
is a young lady to do her duty by you; as she has, 
in the most exemplary manner, performed it by her 
own parents; and, therefore, I hope," he added, with 
something of authority in his manner, "that I may 
rely, mother, upon her being received in the same 
spirit and feeling on your part." 

"Hoity, toity! Here's a tone and manner, forsooth! 
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Spirit arid feeling! — indeed! Nay, Master Matthew, 
I don't know you to-night. Is this the way, in your 
new capacity, you mean to begin to treat your mother? 
'My son is my son till he gets him a wife.' .... - 

"Ay, ay! — turn your back upon your old mother, 
do! . I have only lived with you for richer for poorer, 
for sickness and for health, toiled, tended, suffered j 
sorrowed for you — only for forty-fiye years ! Oh, it 's 
nothing at all!" she cried, her voice beginning to falter; 
"forget it all at once for this new face." 

"Mother, don't talk so," he said, for his worthy 
heart always responded to this string. "You mistake 
Ine, indeed; I shall never forget what I owe to your 
care and kindness — the only kind friend I ever had 
in my life. Pray, do not speak in that way any/ more. 
I assure you, this young lady is formed to add to both 
our happiness. You cannot think how sweet, and 
obliging, and gentle, and good-tempered she seems to 
be; and if you were to see her duty and piety to her 
poor father, who is in a sad state of mental and bodily 
health, and who I have promised her she shall never 
part from — " 

He was interrupted by a shriek of dismay from his 
mother. 

"Her father! — Two beggars, instead of one!" 

She lifted up her hands in a sort of agony. 

"Why, mother, I beg of you, don't talk in this 
manner. Don't use the word beggars, I pray you, in 
that offensive manner! You, who are so just an ad- 
vocate for filial duty, would you separate a child from 
a parent in so miserable and defenceless a state? 
Pray don't use the word beggar any more." 

"Beggars they are, and beggars I'll call them, if 
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they behave themselves like beggars. It's a new 
world to me — tutored and schooled by my own son. 
Mustn't say this, and mustn't say that! Well, well, 
well! when are you going to be married?" 

''As soon as I can prepare a home to receive her; 
and that, mother, is the matter I am come to consult 
with you upon. What had I better do?" 

The old lady gave a deep, heavy, and impatient 
sigh, as she submitted to what she plainly saw was 
an inevitable necessity; and something comforted by 
this application to her for advice and assistance, she 
leaned back in her chair, ci^ossed her mittened hands 
and arms, and put on a considering face. 

"Why, Matthew," she said, after having taken a 
little time for reflection before she spoke, which, when 
she was cool, she always did, but not when she was 
warm — "why, Matthew, as you have justly remarked, 
for the money, it is irrecoverably lost and gone, and 
there is an end of it. Easily said; but as it's gone, 
it'& no longer there; and you, who were a man well 
enough to do a week ago, are now a poor one." 

"Not very poor, mother, after all," he said, cheer- 
fully; "I hope there is plenty, and more than plenty 
left, for all that I shall ever want." 

"Ah! son, son!" she cried, shaking her head "how 
like a mere child you can talk! Plenty, and more than 
plenty! Ay, ay! for you, true enough; but here's a 
young wife, and maybe a young family growing up 
around you:" 

Oh, how the picture, grim as was the painter, 
thrilled through his heart! 

"And you no longer young, Matthew! And you 
have no more idea, as I tell you, of the expenses of 
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a family now-a-days than the babby unborn. Sup- 
pose you should die early; an^ suppose you should 
find what you have got was not plenty^ and you should 
leave your family in the case of this Miss Wyndham?" 

He lifted up his head, and gave her his serious 
attention, as he always did, when she appeared to 
speak reason. 

"Now mind me^ Matthew: The grand secret of safe- 
ty in this world is not to begin too high. It's the 
beginning too high that ruins many a young couple, 
who otherwise might have been respectable and happy.** 

Irrefragable; but she forgot to consider what would 
have been too high^ or what might be too low — lower 
than was in the slightest degree either ptndent or ne- 
cessary, 

"You are not a young man now, Matthew; and^ if 
you were to get on the wrong side of care, who knows 
you would be spared to recover yourself again? Take 
your mother's advice — begin prudently. Why need 
we think of any other home but this? There is this 
house and your chambers. This house has always 
been too big for me, since your poor father died; 
only for love of him, and a little foolish nonsense, I 
didn't ever like to change it. You shall have it^ son, 
for the present; let the young lady, as you call her, 
come home here. There will be no chopping and 
changing — the most expensive thing in the world. 
There is your poor father's and my room standing 
empty ever since he died — you shall have that; and 
there's your present room for this old man, as we 
must have him. And one housekeeping, and fire, and 
so on, will do for all of us; and if a family comes, 
why, I may take myself ofi*, or you may go into a 
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larger house. We can change any day we find it 
convenient." 

Never had imagination less dwelt on houses, tables, 
furniture, or externcil matters of this kind than had 
his; but there was something in this proposal, obtuse 
as were his perceptions, that he felt would not quite 
do. It was not the house; he felt that he would be 
rapturously happy with her in that or any house; but 
his first pictures of domestic bliss were considerably 
marred by the addition of his mother's stiff figure and 
acrimonious voice and countenance. 

According to his usual way of being led by his 
feelings, he did not like it, and he thought it would 
not do. 

"I am not very fond," said he, "of the plan of two 
families under one roof. I don't know, but I think it 
might prove disagreeable to all sides. As to the house — " 

His mother looked considerably affronted, and 
said, — 

"I don't know what you mean by disagreeable to 
all sides. I am sure I could live with any body, and I 
should think any body on earth might live with m^." 

He did not reflect how far that might be true or 
not. He usually believed without examination all she 
asserted, in cases such as these; but he felt, and could 
not help feeling, that he should like to have his wife to 
himself, making his tea, and reading the newspapers, 
as it used to be in the breakfast-room at the Oaks. 

"I dare say all you say may be true," said he, 
obstinate for the first time in his life, "but I don't 
think it would quite do. There is her father." 

"Hang her father!" cried Mrs. Danby, impatiently; 
"that troublesome old fool was sure to be in the way. 
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Mind my words, Matthew; this may be the first time, 
but it assuredly will not be the last, by hundreds, and 
hundreds, and hundreds of times, that you will repent 
you were so soft as to burden yourself with her old 
father. But I tell you there is your own old room." 

"But it would not be half big enough; his man- 
servant must sleep in the room with him." 

Another shriek of horror and despair. Mrs. Danby's 
afflictions accumulated like a flood upon her. 

"His man-servant!" 

"To be sure, mother, he could not get on at all 
without his man-servant."' 

But she only shook her head in bitterness of spirit. 
She was beginning to feel her resolution give way, 
overpowered with this jspring-tide of unexpected ca- 
lamity. 

He did not quite penetrate the depth of her misery, 
but he was glad she was silent; and, dejtermined to get 
through at once, in some hurry he went on. 

"And, so mother, I think, if you please, you had 
better look out for another house for us, as nearly as 
you can in your own neighbourhood; and then we shall 
be4ike one family, though not under one roof." 

"Humph!" she exclaimed, with a cross grunt; "and 
pray, Matthew, why need I get another house? This 
house, I suppose, won't be good enough for you 
next?" 

"Nay, but mother, you quite mistake me: how could 
I think of turning you out after — " 

"Oh, never mind that," she replied with alacrity. 
"I and Susan can get a lodging hard by, if that's all; 
and perhaps it will be best so" (the idea first smiling 
on her mind)j "and then I can be near to overlook 
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your young wife's housekeeping. I dare say, poor 
thing ! she *s as ignorant of what 's what as sUl those 
poor helpless young creatures are; and she '11 be robbed, 
and pillaged, and you half ruined with London servants 
and extortionate trades-people. I think they get worse 
and worse every day; and Susan and I can put her in 
the way. Yes, yes, it will be best. In a lodging, I 
shall only want Susan, and a charwoman now and 
then; so there will be something saved; and then you 
can come straight to your old home, with your young 
wife. And I hope, with all your nonsense, you '11 be 
contented." 

With all his nonsense, he was not yet quite con- 
tented. He looked round the room with that new 
sense of the fitness of things that I have noted once 
before, and seemed to feel that still something was 
wanted. Not much, however. 

In comparison with his cheerless chambers, this 
dull and dark house might be pronounced light and 
cheerful; and he had from his childhood so entirely 
associated it with ideas of comfort, that he never once 
reflected upon the effect it might produce upon the fair 
inhabitant of the Oaks. He thought the furniture looked 
considerably flyblown, and somewhat dirty and shabby; 
and he said, doubtingly, while looking about him, — =• 

"I think we must make a little improvement in the 
furniture." 

"I should think that was the last thing that was 
necessary," his mother replied tartly. "After all the 
money she has made you lose, and coming here without 
a penny in her pocket, and maybe, hardly a gown to 
her back, I should think what had been good enough 
for your mother might be good enough for her; but 
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^»et a beggar on horseback,' and, la! how they do 
ride!" 

"I have begged of yon, mother, not to use that 
term again,'* said he, rather angrily. "I am old enongh 
to be judge of my own affairs; and depend u^on it, 
beggar or not, in this. transaction / am the real gainer." 

His mother frowned, put up her lip contemptuously, 
but with the instinct of her kind, knew that she had 
gone far enough, and was silent. 

"I will have a new carpet, new curtains, and new 
chairs," said her son, with unusual authority in his 
manner. 

"I will this — and I will that — and I will here — 
and I will there," grumbled his mother. "Very well, 
Mr. Matthew — I will — set about and get 'em for 
yourself, then." 

Not all her love of managing matters for him could 
subdue her affronted feelings at the idea of new chairs, 
curtains, and carpet being necessary for this daughter- 
in-law, whom she began to regard every hour with 
increasing envy, jealousy, and dislike. 

"Nay, nay, mother, don't be unreasonable. You 
know I know no more than a child how to get these 
sort of things. So, if you won't oblige me," he added, 
looking round with a sigh, "why, I suppose I must do 
without; but it would have made me very comfortable." 

But — 

"Lawk-a-day, Madam! " cried Susan, when she heard 
her young master, as she still called him, was going 
to be married; and her mistress, according to custom, 
poured forth to this faithful confidant all her complaints 
and lamentations, ending, as a climax, with the un- 
heard-of demand to new furnish the sitting-room. 
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"My stars, Madam! whj^ you wouldn't go for to 
hare a wedding come Itock to such a house as this ! 
Blesi^ me^ Madam! why, Master Matthew is your only 
son; and a wedding without a bit of furniture! Why, 
I never heard the like. New carpet, chairs, and curtains? 
Ay, to be sure ! And master's, and your old bed-room 
too» Do you think that fusty old green serge will do 
for the btide! Why, I wouldn't have to do with such 
a stupid, unlightsome wedding — - no, not lor the Ingies. 
Netrer tell me — " 

"How can you talk in such a childish, ridiculous, 
senseless manner, Susan!" said her mistress, angrily. 

"Nay, nay," said Susan, stoutly, "if anybody 's 
childish, and ridiculous, and senseless, I'm sure it's 
not me. I'm not going for to waste no more than any 
one. There 's nothing I abhor like waste! But, as 
wise Solomon says^ 'There 's a time to save and a time 
to gtve\ a time to sj>are and a time to spend;' and if 
ever on earth th«re is a time, a wedding 's the time for 
spending." 

Her mistress groaned. "I am sure his wedding-day 
is like to be the heaviest day in my life to me." 

"Never think of it, Madam. The heaviest day? 
Why, it will be the blessedest, happiest, blithetfomest 
day that ever fell on this house since you and master, 
ntaarried , and then I was not there to see. But I 'm 
sure it will be a blessed day to me; and if to me, why 
not to you. Madam? Only think of a bride I a pretty 
young lass all with her white gown and pink ribbons! 
Why, Madam, it Will be like the blessed angel that 
shone to Hannah of old coming into the house. It 's a 
fine thing when a son is bom, and the voice of an in- 
fant first echoes in a chamber; but it 's better still, 

Emilia Wyndham. IL % 
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when that son takes to himself a wife, and brings a 
sweet, young, fair bride into the house of his fathers! 
But here, above all things, it will be blessed, where, 
bating master and Master Matthew, nothing pretty has 
been seen for years, save you and me. Why, Madam, 
it's enough to make one's heart dance! 

"I'm sure," pursued Susan, while her mistress 
rocked herself in her chair, and she mended the fire — 
"I'm sure I was afeard Master Matthew was going for 
to die an old bachelor, he looked so rusty fusty like. 
He never, from a boy, did look like any thing but a 
queer little old man, though we did love him so — we : 
must own that. And' I, for one, feel quite obliged to 
this young lady — for, if she's as young as you say, 
she must be good-natured and pretty — for taking of 
him. And as to her being poor — why, bless us, 
what 's the use of a man toiling his life out at stupid 
law, and mayn't please himself, after all! I'm sure if 
any one has a right for to please himself, that's our 
Matthew!" 

"How like a child you talk! Who want's to hinder 
him from pleasing himself, if he'd only do it in a 
more reasonable manner?" 

"Please one's self, is please one's self," said Susan, 
stoutly; "and when one's talking of that, I don't see 
what reasonable has to do with the matter. Besides, 
I say, and will say it till I 'm black in the face, that if 
the poor young lady was dead ruined, as you. Madam, 
are pleased for to call it. Master Matthew couldn't do 
a prettier thing than take her. And this I will say 
of our Matthew — for I love him all as one as if he 
were my own child — he may be queer, and old- 
fashioned looking (and so we all are for the like of 
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that), but he *s got a warm, generous heart under that 
old skeleton of his; and th&t's more than we can all 
of us say for ourselves, at all times, I 'm afeard." 

"But the father!" persisted her mistress, in a 
querulous tone. 

But Susan was beginning to get by this time out 
of temper. She flung all the coals in her scuttle, in 
a wild burst of indignation, upon the fire, and grow- 
ing red in the face, said, — 

"Her father! — And is it you that object to her 
for doing her duty by her sick father! I wish you'd 
see how you 'd like to be served so by your own son! 
I'm a-grieved for you, Madam, to hear you talking 
and groaning in this fashious manner. Take care lest 
you call down a cursing instead of a blessing upon 
us, as that wicked prophet with the jackass did. I *m 
sure it makes me all harrowed like to hear you, when 
you will talk in this manner; and I wish there mayn't 
come, sooner or later, a something to this house, 
which some of us, if they don't take care, will de- 
serve." 

And so saying, having brushed up the hearth in a 
prodigious agitation and hurry, she seized ppon her 
coal-scuttle and departed; leaving her mistress, as 
usual, quite subdued;, for, as it generally happens in 
such cases, she, who tyrannised over every body, 
cherished at her elbow a favourite, who, by her des- 
potism, avenged the slavery of the rest of the world. 

In all their disputes, Susan had invariably the last 
word; but I must do her the justice to add, she was 
usually as much in the right as she had been during 
the last conversation. 



^* 
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I need not tell you that, tinder auspices such as 
were Susan's, who really was almost as much enchant- 
ed with the prospect of the wedding as if it had heen 
her* own, the house in Charlotte Street was rendered 
as cheerful and tolerable as circumstances would 
admit. 

There was no time for painting, but Susan and 
her myrmidons scrubbed and scoured. Not only were 
new carpet, chairs, and curtains bought, but a very 
pretty paper, as Susan thought, was put up in the 
sitting-room. As the young lady came from the coun- 
try, she thought, she said, she would like something 
rural, so the paper was covered all over with roses, 
jasmines, and groups of shepherds, with their shep- 
herdesses, dancing on the green. The large, gaudy pat- 
tern made the room look yet smaHer than it was be- 
fore; but even Mr. Danby, when he recognised hi» 
favourite roees and jasmines, as he went poking and 
peering about, with one eye shut, and the other open, 
thought it looked very green and pretty. A chintz of 
the same description, covered with immense flaunting 
flowers, adorned the windows; and the carpet was as 
faring as red and orange could make it. It was well 
the wedding was in winter. The rest of the house, 
except that it was thoroughly scoured, seemed in its 
original state of dinginess and decay, save the apart- 
ment she called master's, in which she put new cur- 
tains also; though she, who Was never wasteful, quite 
agreed with her mistress, that the old dining-room 
chairs would do very well for the bed-room. So here, 
with the exception of a small bed, destined for Biggs, 
in Mr. Wyndham's room, Susan's extravagance ended; 
and Mrs. Danby, having paid the bills in dignified si- 
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Xenee, prepared to yield possession of the honse, so 
soon as her new danghter-in-law shonld arrive. 

Not all Susan's rhetoric conld, however , change 
the eyU dispositions with which she awaited her — nay, 
Susan, like many other unsuccessful advocates, inju- 
red, it may be suspected, her own cause by her own 
eloquence. Moreover, I fear, her efforts to procure 
what she thought a proper bridegroom's suit for h&r 
master, resulted in making him look more awkward 
and ugly upon his wedding-day than he had ever be- 
fore done in his life. 

He felt excessively ill at ease in his new clothes, 
and would have done so adorned upon any occasion; 
but now, excited, hurried, agitated by ten thousand 
conflicting emotions, the embcirrassmeut of his new 
dress was distressing to him, in a degree one could 
scarcely have expected from a man of his sense. He 
submitted, however, to this, as he did to other female 
impositions. He was quite passive in the huids of 
Susan, taking it upon her word, that all she required 
of him was absolutely necessary — he was but as a 
lamb in her hands. 

CHAPTER V. 

Cofnfort*8 in heaven ; and we are on the earth , 
Where Bothing Uvea but crosses, cares, and griefV 

King Ricnard II, 

What preparation had Emilia been making in the 
meantime for that day,' the expectation of which, at 
times, seemed to come over her like some wild dis- 
tracting dream? 

When Mr. Danby had left her, and she was alone 
with her own thoughts and reflections, the idea that it 
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really was to be, that she was so soon to quit all fa- 
miliar faces, and all the long-loved scenes around her, 
and go and live with Mr. Danby — be actually his — 
be bound to him by the closest ties — be his wife! 
— seemed like some monstrous exaggeration of deli- 
rium. 

Often, in that state of excitement produced by a 
sleepless night, did she lie planning all the most im- 
possible schemes by which she was yet to escape her 
fate. The letters she was to write — the prayers she 
was to use — the unanswerable arguments she was to 
employ — then, tranquillised by the hope, she would 
fall asleep, to dream of Lenox and her mother. Once 
more she was happy — the horrible burden was re- 
moved — she was free — she could do as she plea- 
sed! But what was it that whispered all the time No? 
What was it that terrified her in the midst of this feli- 
city? Then she would start, awake, look round, 
wonder where she was, and what had happened! 
Then the truth — the dreadful, real truth — would 
steal slowly into her mind. Alas! and then, like poor 
William in the ballad, she would "shake in every 
limb, and, raving, leave her bed!" And clothed in 
her white dressing-gown, and gliding like a ghost, 
would pass the gallery, enter the chamber of her 
mother, fall on her knees, her poor arms clasped and 
stretched upon the bed, and groan, as it would have 
melted your heart to hear. In the daytime she was 
'more composed; the attention she unremittingly paid 
to her father relieved her mind in some degree from 
the pressure of the ever-present idea, and at least dis- 
sipated the delusions of her fancy. She had not even 
yet ventured to tell him what had been decided upon; 
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bis feelings were so ungoverned and querulous, such 
returns of ancient pride and temper were mingled 
with the alternations of depression, and a sense of the 
lowest degradation and remorse, that it was impossible 
to say how he would take it. 

And, poor thing! with something of the same de- 
lusion that her poor father indulged in when putting 
on his mourning, perhaps she hesitated, and made ex- 
cuses to herself for delay, from the faint idea that that 
would "settle" the matter. 

It was in her moments of composure that she col- 
lected Colonel Lenox's letters to her mother, intending 
to destroy them all; but her heart failed her; they 
were only to her mother: she thought she might in- 
nocently keep them. She sealed them up, and depo- 
sited them at the very bottom of her writing-table, 
which Sir Herbert, in his present good humour and 
liberality, had told her to consider as still her own, 
as. when the sale came, he should order it to be 
purchased for her. 

She was past being troubled with any nice scruples 
as to such little obligations; and the idea once given, 
secretly resolved to make it her first petition to Mr. 
Danby, that he would purchase for her various trifling 
articles of furniture which stood in her mother's bed- 
room. One letter of Colonel Lenox's, however, she 
had thought it incumbent upon her to destroy. 

The first moment after she had quitted the break- 
fast-room, engaged to Mr. Danby, it had been taken 
from her bosom, and a small taper being lighted, she 
had, without opening it again, committed it to the 
flames. As the blackened cinders of what had once 
been a treasure so inestimable fell upon the candle- 
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^tiek, she felt an inexpressible Longing to gather them 
together, and form some reliquary, in which to deposit 
them to be preserved for ever. She resisted this wish, 
carefully collected them in her hand, as if not one 
morsel should be mingled with the common dust, de- 
posited them in the red cave of a burning fire, and 
watched till every single atom had been restored to 
the elements. 

It was like affixing a seal to a paper. 

It was a solemn act: that done — and all was pver. 

She had forgotten the little scattered poems which 
still lay in the small drawer of her writing-desk — 
whatever was not in his handwriting was too insigni- 
ficant not to be overlooked. 

The news of the intended marriage soon spread 
about the house, and Simpson received it with many 
tears. She wished to follow her young lady's fortunes 
whatever they might be; but Emilia resisted this 
temptation. Simpson's wages were far higher than 
what she thought it proper to ask Mr. Danby to pay 
for any personal attendant upon herself; besides, there 
were remembrances linked to Simpson which she 
thought it her duty never again, if possible, to revive. 
With the exception of Biggs to attend upon her father, 
she settled with herself to take up her burden and com- 
mence alone the path of her new and painful pilgrimage. 

Day passed slowly — yet, ah! too quickly — over 
day. And there was no rescue. Nothing arose to 
retard — every thing copspired to advance the event, 
with that slow yet certain progression of circumstances 
in one direction, which we may observe when a thing 
is to be. 
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The wedding-day arrived. 

Mr. Danby had, with the exception of two hurried 
visits, found it quite impossible to leave London dur- 
ring this interval; and during these few short hours, • 
business and Sir Herbert had so absorbed his time an4 
attention, that he had scarcely had opportunity even 
to converse with, far less observe her narrowly. 

Simpson had prepared for her a simple wedding- 
dress, which she was to wear, of course , for the cere- 
mony, and then resume her mourning. 

By Sir Herbert's command, in which Mr. Danby 
most cordially acquiesced, the wedding was to be as 
private as possible. Sir Herbert was to give her away 
— there was not even to be a bridemaid. Good 
Simpson would attend her to the altar. 

She was, as usual, quite passive; but certainly this 
excessive privacy was a great relief to her feelings. 
A&er the ceremony was over, she and Mr. Danfoy were 
to enter one chaise, her father and Biggs another — 
they were to bid adieu to the Oaks for ever, and take 
the road to London. 

She had been for some days employed in her pre- 
parations before she left the Oaks. The packing up 
of what little she intended to take with her had soon 
been accomplished. She had taken nothing but that 
which was strictly necessary of things even belonging 
to her own wardrobe : her few personal ornaments and 
trinkets, and all her other little possessions, with the 
exception of one or two books, she had left with 
Simpson, who was to dispose of them, and pay all 
those small tradesmen in the neighbourhood who, she 
thought, might suffer from delay in the settlement af 
their accounts. 
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The day before her wedding was not spent as too 
many young girls, 1 fear, spend the hours preceding 
that solemn one on which the whole fate of the future 
depends — their idle fancies filled with trifles. It was 
passed by Emilia in solemn communion with herself — 
in endeavours to review and arrange her feelings — to 
take a just view of her new situation , its duties , and 
its difficulties — and in forming, and praying for a 
blessing upon, her serious purpose — to devote her 
life and heart to the man to whom the ties of religion 
and society were about to bind her. 

She slept little that night, but might have been 
heard walking up and down her room, and once* visit- 
ing that of her mother. By that sacfed bedside again 
had she kneeled, commending her innocent heart and 
her earnest purposes to God. 

The more she considered her own and her father's 
situation, the more she had been confirmed in the 
conviction that she had done right; and her conscience 
whispered her that, sooner or later, in spite of the 
misgivings of her faltering heart, consolation and peace 
would be hers. 

She haH been much with her father during the day. 
He was in a liiore querulous, uncomfortable state than 
ever; the presence of Sir Herbert in the house irritated 
him; he could not be made to understand why he was 
there. She had been a patient listener to the weari- 
some repetition of complaint upon complaint; and, at 
last, thinking the opportunity favourable, she had said, — 

"Dear Papa; don't you think a little change would 
do you good? Suppose you, and I, and Biggs, were 
to set out to-morrow, and try what change of scene 
would do." 
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"Well, I don't know, Emilia. At least, I should 
get out of the way of your tiresome uncle. I should 
not hear that loud step of his sounding through the 
gallery, and see him through the window, walking 
about as if he was master of this house and land, 
instead of me!" - 

She sighed, and kissed him. 

"Well, then, dear Papa, it would do me good, 
perhaps, to set out to-morrow; so, if you will give me 
leave, I will order Biggs to pack up a few things 
for you." 

"Well I think you may as well. Shall we take 
the sociable? — but, though the sun shines to-day, it's 
perhaps too cold lor that — let us have the chariot — 
your poor mother's chariot." 

"Why, I think, my dear Papa, the best way will 
be to have a chaise for you and Biggs together; and, 
as Mr. Danby is going our way, I will go in his chaise, ^ 
and then, you know, you won't be crowded, which 
you always dislike very much." 

To this plan he had consented; so she was relieved 
from one apprehension — the horror of a scene when 
he was to be removed; and this had enabled her to 
turn her thoughts undisturbed to those contemplations 
and reflections with which she had endeavoured to 
calm her mind. 

Good Simpson had, with her own hands, prepared 
the wedding-dress; and when she came into the room 
in the morning, she found her young mistress fast 
asleep. Exhausted, and yet tranquillised, this good and 
pious young creature had sought her pillow; and 
slumber and dreams, composing and consoling as those 
which visited the first unhappy woman about to be 
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driven, by her own frailty, from Parfl,4ise — were 
granted to her — this innocent victim of the follies 
and vices of others! 

Her pale cheek, a little flushed, was resting on her 
pillow; her dark eyelashes shading her cheek; her hair, 
in all its lovely profusion, had fallen round her face, 
Simpson stood to gaze on the beautiful picture of re- 
pose, and the tears coursed one another down the 
good creature's cheeks. 

The whole affair of the marriage had been a pain- 
ful mystery to Simpson, who thought she had under- 
Stood her young mistress's feelings well before; and it 
was with a heavy heart she had sat preparing the 
bridal-dress — much as if she had Been arranging the 
last earthly garments of which her charge would ever 
have need. 

There she stood watching the slumberer — the 
long, white dress hanging over her arm. 

At last the clock struck, and Simpson, bending 
tenderly over her, whispered, — 

"Miss Emilia, it is time to rise." 

You should have seen that lovely, startled gaze, as 
the eyelids suddenly opened — the rosy colour — the 
wondering glance round — before she recollected 
where she was, or what was before her. 

A few seconds sufficed to recall her from the sweet 
land of dreams in which she had been wandering. She 
glanced her eye to the white dress hanging upon 
Simpson's arm, and sighed. 

"It is time to get up, Miss Emilia — it is seven 
o'clock." 

Not the pause of a moment — not an instant's he- 
sitation. With the courage of some victim summoned 
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to the scaffold or to the stake, she rose, and, with a 
composure that imposed a similar restraint upon het 
attendant, dressed herself in her bridal robes. 

That done, she took what breakfast she could 
swallow, and then, without speaking, went down to 
her father. 

He was not asleep when she entered his room, but 
was lying with more composure in his appearance than 
usual, and his eye, as at such moments, more rational 
and settled. 

"My dear," he said, almost in his natural tone of 
voice, "you are in my room very early this morning — 
and in your white dress. Come and kiss me, child." 

She stooped down, and he kissed her fondly. 

He took hold of her soft muslin sleeve, and looked 
wistfully at it. 

"Your white dress — can it -^ is it possible?" 

"Alas! alas! dear, dear Papa! do not indulge in 
such a thought. No, I am engaged in a very difficult 
and painful business. We are to quit the Oaks to-day, 
you know. I had a great wish to have your blessing 
on what I was about to undertake. Will you give it 
to me, my beloved father?" and she kneeled down by 
his bedside. 

"The Allmerciful bless and keep my child now, 
and in all she undertakes!" said he, with solemnity. 
"The Father of all bless my good and pious child!" 

She was inexpressibly comforted. To hear him 
speak thus on this occasion, when her heart had 
yearned for the encouragement of such a blessing, 
strengthened her inexpressibly. She rose from her 
knees, kissed him twice, and, not trusting herself with 
one word more, left the room. 
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It was a still, calm February morning, one of those 
mornings sweetest, perhaps, in the year, when the soft 
breath of spring first begins to stir, and a tender sun- 
light breaks through the leafless branches, — and the 
green buds of the woodbine are shedding their slight 
tints over the woods, — and the birds, cheerful but 
quiet, are beginning to rouse from their long wintry 
night, and to speak again of love and joy! 

The mild sweetness of the hour assisted to tran- 
quiUise her spirits. There was a peace within at which 
she marvelled herself, and which shed a heavenly com- 
posure round her countenance and gestures, and gave 
a sweet tranquillity to her melodious voice, that well 
entitled her to personify that angel which the good 
Susan had pictured to herself. 

And well might it require a pen more faithful than 
mine to paint the ecstasy of Mr. Danby's feelings, 
when, summoned by her uncle, she came down into 
the hall to enter his carriage, which was to convey her 
to church. She looked to him like a seraph, her white 
robes flowing round her; and the grave composure, yet 
gentleness, with which she returned his hurried and 
impassioned greeting excited in him, though he had 
no sweet poetic words or fancies with which to clothe 
them — ideas such as Romeo describes on the ap- 
pearance of his Juliet, who was to him 

" Glorious — as were a winged messenger of heaven." 



They stood together before the altar. 

There was one who had been roaming round that 
small churchyard, who was thrown on the earth upon 
a green grave, hidden by some thick bushes from 6b- 
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nervation — there was one lying there in an agony of 
despair and sorrow which mocks description — it was 
Johnny Wilcox! 

She, meantime, stood before that holy altar — her 
heart filled with awful and reverent feeling — com- 
pleting the great sacrifice on which she had resolved. 

But as the vows were finally exchanged — as she 
felt the ring suddenly surround her finger — at once, 
all her strength and courage gave way — she sank on 
her knees, covering her face with her hands — suffo- 
cated — trembling — her heart dying within her — 
nature failed, and she had fainted! 

His distress was indescribable, as, for the first time 
catching his dear-bought treasure in his arms, he took 
her up breathless and insensible — her wan cheek 
faded as the withered lily — her lovely form and long, 
fair arms all hanging lifeless and helpless as a corse. 

Even Sir Herbert was very much shocked and af- 
fected; and, for the first time, conscience whispered 
him, and began to question what he had done. 

Mr. Danby, his knees trembling so that he could 
scarcely stand, his face almost as pale as her own, had. 
in the meantime, lifted her in his arms and carried her 
for air to the church door; and then came up a figure, 
wild-looking, with hair and dress all dishevelled and 
in disorder, who gazed upon her with a look of agony 
indescribable, as there, in her husband's arms, she lay, 
and with a cry as if his heart had broken, rushed away 
and was gone. 

He had one knee upon the ground; he was sup- 
porting her upon his arm; her head i^esting upon his 
bosom. Simpson was ^bathing her temples with water; 
her eyes opened — fell upon his, which were gazing 
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in intense anxiety into hers. A look — a slight shudder 
passed over her frame! 

Unhappy man! 

The etcessiye pain that might he read in his coiun- 
tenance roused her to her rectoUection — to all her' 
pu!rpt)se9 of duty and kindness. 

"I shall soon he better," she said, end«avouHng at 
a faint smile. But it was sueh a smile! 

He turned his head away and groaned. That groan 
recalled her entirely to herself -^ recalled her to all 
that gentle pity which was so natural to her good 
heart. 

She lifted up her head, and, by Simpson's assistance, 
r6se froto the ground, saying, — 

"Pray don't be uneasy about me, Mr. Danby. You 
are so kind — I have been imprudent. . . This parting 
from the Oaks ! . . . But I shall be better — 1 am better. 
Pray don't he uneasy upon my account, Mr. Danby." 

He turned round, with a look! -^ It brought the 
ready tears into her eyes. 

Her only answer was to place her arm confidingly 
within his -^ he pressed it to his bosom-, and thus they 
reached the chaise which stood ready to receive them. 
The other, already occupied by her father and Biggs, 
was behind it. 

The drivers mounted, the horses started; and thus 
Mr. Wyndham and his hapless daughter quitted the 
Oaks. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Erloschen sind die heitern Sonnen, 

Die meiner jugend Pfad erhellt; 

« » 4k » « 

Der ranhen Wirklichkeit zum Raube , 
Was einst so schSn , so gCttlich war. 

^ SCQILLERt 

The fire was blazing bright in Charlotte Street, 
Bedford Square; two candles were upon the chimney- 
piece; two more upon the table, which was spread out 
in the middle of the room, and covered with the 
wedding-supper, — a wedding-supper which did infinite 
credit to Susan's accomplishments as a cogk, who, 
upon this occasion,- had screwed up all that savoir-faire 
in the culinary art which every good servant of the 
olden time possessed, whenever she thought proper 
to use it. 

Mrs, Danby had submitted to all Susan's arrange- 
ments from the mere impossibility of doing otherwise; 
for Susan, who was provider-general for the mansion, 
laid about her and laid in with a profusion, as she 
thought herself, which nothing but the importance of 
the occasion could justify. 

She had dressed her mistress in her best black 
gown, and issued her commands for a new cap: and 
she herself, in the first new dress which she had pur- 
chased for years, with her new cap and scarlet and 
black ribbons on her head, stood in all the gaunt per- 
pendicularity of her stalwart form, at the window, 
watching every carriage that came down the street. 

She really began to think they never would come. 

Her mistress, a good deal more anxious, and a 
good deal more nervous than she intended to be, and 
much more than she was resolved to let appear, sat, 

Emilia Wyndham, II, 4 
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meanwhile, in the accustomed chair, her hands and 
arms crossed before her, but every now and then 
casting her sharp black eye round the apartment, and 
starting, in spite of herself, when a carriage rattled 
down the street. 

At last two chaises, whose speed and genuine rattle 
could not be mistaken, were heard approaching. The 
noise neared, and they stopped at the door. 

Susan was already standing there as the girl opened 
it, and, with arms extended and face all flushed with 
joy and agitation, prepared to receive them. 

Mr. Danby got out first, and then offered his hand 
to his young wife , who , covered from 'head to foot 
with a large black pelisse, and with a deep mourning 
bonnet of crape upon her head, slowly and with diffi- 
culty descended from the carriage, and showed her 
pale and colourless face to the astonished and dis- 
appointed Susan. 

"It was like a corpse and not a bride coming into 
the house," as she said afterwards; "and I knew no 
good would come of it." 

With lips white and trembling, the young Mrs. 
Danby endeavoured to speak, while with anxious hurry 
in every gesture, Mr. Danby, far from answering Su- 
san's hasty welcomes, kept saying, — 

"She is not well; the journey has been too much 
for her. Is my mother up stairs? Let us get her up 
stairs," 

The shaking of the uneasy vehicle, to which she 
had been so little accustomed — the length of the 
day's journey — the hurry of the preceding morning — 
and the agitation of the arrival, had indeed, for the 
moment, quite overpowered her. Her strength had 
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been diminished more than she was herself aware of 
by the sufferings she had undergone since her mother's 
death. She felt really ill — and so ill that she could 
scarcely articulate. • 

But she was not in the least the less alive to anxiety 
on her father's account, and desirous herself to receive, 
support, and soothe him, under the agitation of first 
entering his new home. 

She looked up in the face of Susan, which, in spite 
of its expression of blank disappointment, seemed like 
that of a friend, and, taking hold of her arm of iron 
to support herself — for indeed she could scarcely 
stand — said, — 

"I am' only a little dizzy with the hurry of the 
journey and the sudden light. Let me first take care 
of my father." 

"Sit down, then, Miss," said Susan, "on that chair, 
and we '11 get the old gentleman out first." 

While Emilia sat down to recover herself, and Mr. 
Danby stood, helpless and uncomfortable, by her side, 
the ready Susan had, assisted by Biggs, gotMr. Wynd- 
ham out of the chaise, and, bringing him up the steps, 
had led him, confounded with amazement, into the 
house. 

He was excessively exhausted , excessively tired — 
indeed, quite ill '• — and his mind for the moment so 
completely disordered, that he would listen to no re- 
presentations of Biggs, but was perfectly unmanage*- 
able. 

The only thing was to get him immediately to bed; 
and Emilia, having recovered herself a little, assisted 
him up stairs, and, lighted by Susan, entered the little 
apartment which was in future to be his. 

4* 
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His daughter cast round her a look of dismay. 
The room was so small that with difficulty could two 
beds stand in it; the floor was bare, except just in the 
centre, whefe was a small piece of ordinary carpeting; 
the dressing-table unfurnished, but by one small swing- 
glass; a triangular washing-stand in a comer, and two 
chairs. Such was the contrast to Mr. Wyndham's 
elegantly furnished dressing-room, fitted up with every 
luxurious appendage to the toilette which the most 
extravagant fancy could devise « — • airy, lofty, light, 
and beautiful; and this little dungeon was what she 
had purchased for him with her life! 

Fortunately he was just now so excessively ex- 
hausted, that he was incapable of taking much notice 
of any thing. 

She waited by his side, comforted and caressed 
him, and performed all the numerous kind offices of 
affection with such gentle earnestness, that Susan was 
beginning already to forget her disappointment, and 
to think her the best and sweetest creature she had 
ever seen. 

Nothing could have been more serviceable to Emilia 
than this 6ccupation; and when, finding that her father 
would now suffer himself to be undressed and put to 
bed, she turned away to leave the room, she felt again 
strengthened and supported in a manner that astonished 
herself. 

She was attended by Susan, who opened the door 
of the sitting-room. Her husband, who was sitting 
with his mother, started from his chair, and, taking 
her hand, led her forward into the full blaze of fire 
and candle, and presented her to the terrible-looking 
old lady, already pretty considerably offended that the 
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young lady had gone to put her father to bed before 
she had paid duty to herself. 

**My mother, Emilia — Emilia, your husband's 
mother," said Mr. Danby, with some solemnity. 

The young lady bent on one knee with the sweetest 
humility, and pressed her lip upon the old lady's hand, 
who, with a grunt and an embarrassed and discomfited 
air, received this act of graceful and unexpected ho- 
mage from the fair creature, whose every look and 
gesture proclaimed her immense superiority. 

That proud and envious old woman could not 
endure this; and her unreasonable dislike was imme- 
diately increased by the unaffected grace, the simple 
dignity, of the being she had made a resolution, in 
her own vulgar and bad phrase, "to keep under." 

Her coldness shocked and astonished Emilia, but 
was scarcely perceived by Mr. Danby, who, lost in 
admiration at this unexpected act of reverence, found 
his poor heart again distracted with a love amounting 
to adoration, and a sense of hopeless discouragement 
akin to despair. 

He forgot himself in gazing; and it was Susan, 
who, seeing the old lady so iU performing the honours 
of her house, came up and broke up the somewhat 
awkward scene by saying, with much ceremony and 
much respect, — 

"Young Mrs. Danby" — Emilia started and co- 
loured — "will you please for to take off your great, 
heavy pelisse, and your black bonnet, and come and 
have some supper?" 

Emilia answered by disencumbeiiing herself of her 
cloak and bonnet, and displaying her beautiful figure 
and hair to the eyes of Susan, who every moment was 
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becoming more captivated by, and interested in, her 
, young master's bride. 

Then Mrs. Danby, senior, rose majestically from 
her chair, and put herself at the head of her table, 
telling her son to take the other end, and signing to 
her daughter-in-law to sit down, which she did, to a 
meal which not all the skill of Susan could render 
agreeable, under such circumstances. 

Mr. Danby, depressed and unhappy, never thought 
of making the least exertion to reassure his bride, or 
to soothe his mother into good-humour. He swallowed 
his scanty supper in profound silence, and sighed fre- 
quently; while his gloomy looks and Emilia's pale and 
faded cheeks x)nly added to the ill-humour of the old 
lady. 

She had hated her from the first, as the cause of 
seducing her son into marriage, and into so unpro- 
fitable a marriage; and, as she now scanned her with 
her sharp and jaundiced eye, she translated her delicacy 
into helplessness, her elegance into insolence and in- 
aptitude for homely and useful exertion. She was dis- 
satisfied with all that she saw, and would have been 
with whatever she had seen; and her increasing aver- 
sion was in no small degree enhanced by the mortifi- 
cation of feeling somewhat self- abased, somewhat awed 
and quelled, in spite of every effort to the contrary, 
by the effect of Emilia's unaffected superiority and 
elegant manner and appearance. 

To see her son look so unhappy, she thought also 
excessively provoking; but I doubt whether, if he had 
looked as happy as a king, she would have been in 
the least better pleased. 

Emilia, sick, and faint, and weary as she was, 
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made unspeakable efforts to appear cheerful; but the 
deep depression, the misery which fatigue and the 
slight fever of exhaustion now rendered almost un- 
endurable, were not to be concealed; and as her hus- 
band from time to time cast his anxious and irresolute 
eye upon her countenance, his own discomfort was 
every moment increasing. 

Such was her first evening at home. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

* It is my nature's plague 

. To spy into abuse; and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that arc not. 

Shakspeare. 

"That's it," said the mother, in an irritated voice 
— "that's it, but you wouldn't mind me." 

She and her son were sitting in her small, close, 
unwholesome, and darksome lodging, up two pair of 
stairs, the next house but one to his own. 

Here she had retired, and here she nursed her ill- 
humour; for, though pretty indifferent to the comforts 
and elegancies of life, she felt the banishment, as she 
called it, from her own house as a great injury, though 
her son repeatedly entreated her to return, and said 
that he would find himself a place elsewhere. Indeed, 
he began to think he should like to have his wife in 
Chancery Lane, much closer to his own chambers 
than the house she at .present occupied. But this by 
the by. 

"That's it! but you must be such a fool I You 
come and ask me what you must do, and what's the 
matter with her, and I tell you what's the matter with 
her — she hates you!" 

He shook his head bitterly. 
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"How could you suppose that such a fine young lady 
as that could marry an old man like you for any thing 
but your money? Pooh!" 

And she looked contemptuously. 

"How could you be so weak?" 

"If I could have thought," he began, — "if she 
had given me any reason to think — " 

"Pooh, pooh! She hadn't a penny, and she wanted 
to marry you; and what cares she?" 

He was silent. He sat, his knees crossed, his head 
bent down, in bitter rumination. 

Ah, Mr. Danby! if, instead of indulging these 
wounded feelings — if, instead of suffering your thoughts 
to be engrossed between a passion that want of self- 
discipline had rendered uncontrollable, and a sort of 
resentful despair at the languor and depression which, 
in spite of her unparalleled efforts, was gaining upon 
her — had you but, like a good and weU-principled 
husband and man — had you but set yourself serious- 
ly to make this young creature, whom you had vowed 
to protect and bless — to make her happy! 

Had you endeavoured to win her confidence by 
your confidence *— to cheer her spirits by your in- 
dulgence -r- to remember what she had been, and 
what she was — all she had lost, and what &he had 
received in return! Had you thought of her dreary 
life — taken from the sweet fields and groves, the 
skies and suns she loved, and buried in a dark, dull 
street, without companions, object, or amusement, se- 
cluded from all but yourself, your mother, and her 
unhaf^y and incapacitated father — • had you but been 
accustomed to reflect, to reflect upon the claims and 
necessities of others — had you but been wiuit, as a 
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Christian husband, you ought to have been, — who can 
estimate the progress you might already have made in 
a heart so grateful and affectionate? 

She, upon her side, did her best. 

She had reflected, and reflected well, upon her si- 
tuation — its difficulties and its duties. She had not 
forgotten your claims, nor had the consideration es- 
caped her that it was not by yielding to her own 
griefs, instincts, wishes, or feelings, that she could 
make one in every respect so different from herself 
happy. Her prayer of every morning was to fulfil her 
part by you — the examination of every night, whe- 
ther she had well performed it. 

How gentle was the smile with which she received 
you, when, exhausted by toil and depressed with your 
own reflections, you returned to your home! How 
bright the fire burning upon the hearth, the slippers 
and chair already prepared to receive you, the little 
tea-equipage and the hissing urn! Was your tender- 
ness ever repulsed — the least word or accent of 
kindness thrown away? * 

What though her cheek was pale — her gesture 
grave and quiet? Was that to be carried as a reproach 
to her? That her efforts were above the unassisted 
strength of either body or mind -r- when no one had 
the tenderness or humanity to endeavour to assist her 
— was that to be carried to her as a reproach? 

Some men in Mr. Danby's situation seem quite lost 
in unmeaning fondness and weak indulgence, and thus 
attempt to win the heart they only spoil. He was too 
manly and too sensible for that: the husband assumed 
the lover's place, and the embarrassment and sense of 
inferiority were at an end. But why did he not tern- 
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per the grave dignity of the conjugal relation with that 
kindness , that care , that consideration, which can alone 
sweeten and enchance the tie? 

Alas for his pride! Had he not allowed pride — 
the pride of ill-requited passion — to embitter his feel- 
ings, to render him less just, less tender, less con- 
fiding, less indulgent, to this young creature, because 
she was the object of his secret and excessive idolatry 
— had he been reasonable, benevolent, well-principled, 
and good, as she was, he might even yet have made 
her happy, and, through her, himself exquisitely happy. 

I pity and lament over him, as I am too often called 
upon to pity and lament over the treasures of felicity 
annihilated every day under this neglect of the feeling 
of others — this absorption in our own — this want of a 
serious regard to justice and kindness amid the vexations 
and contradictions of domestic life. 

But another inexcusable fault against her he, in 
his want of reflection, committed: he suffered his mother 
to get possession of his ear, and listened to her irri- 
tating and injurioift representations; he allowed him- 
self to overlook the daily acts of duty and observance 
which it was Emilia's unceasing study to pay; he 
allowed his mother to repeat that she hated him; and, 
in a kind of bitter despair and intense disappointment, 
he endeavoured to wean his own affections from her 
in return. But in this he coidd not succeed — he still 
loved her passionately. 

Little, however, was she the gainer by this: his 
indifference would have been almost better; for the 
irritation and ill- humour, which he as little endea- 
voured to correct as he did any other of his faults, 
and which arose from his wounded feelings, often 
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added positive pain to that dearth of all natural enjoy- 
ment under which she was perishing. 

At length a most unfortunate accident aggravated, 
if aggravation were possible, the unfortunate circum- 
stances of her situation. She had been sitting with 
her writing-desk open before her one evening, employed 
in regulating some of her domestic affairs, when he 
came in to tea from his chambers, bringing, as he often 
did, the newspaper of the day in his hand. 

He was not in a very good humour, which she 
perceiving — after rising, as she always did, to take 
off his greatcoat, to put his chair to the fire, and per- 
form all the little offices of affectionate reception — 
sat down again to her writing. 

She put her desk upon a small table by her side, 
for the maid came in with tea; and, as she was pre- 
paring it, contrary to her usual wont, instead of endea- 
vouring to amuse and entertain him by talking to him, 
she kept turning from time to time on one side, and 
continuing her writing and calculations. 

He was vexed and disappointed at this, but, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, said nothing. He wanted 
her to propose to read the newspapers to him, but he 
was too cross to ask her to do that which she would 
have so cheerfully performed; and she, occupied with 
what she was about, did not think of it. 

At last he said, in a dissatisfied tone, holding the 
candle before the paper, — 

"I grow quite an old man; I cannot see this small 
print; I must get spectacles." 

She turned round at this, and said, — 

"Let me read the newspaper to you." 
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"Well, I wish you would," said he, "for I want 
to hear the news from Spain; — there has been a great 
battle." 

And he handed her the newspaper. 

With lips white as the napkin on her lap, and 
hands trembling with eagerness and agitation, she took 
the paper from him, did not attempt to read, but glan- 
ced hastily over the pages. 

There was the list of the killed and wounded. Her 
eye, with a sort of wild hurry, ran over it; she gave 
a loud shout rather than shriek, dropped the paper 
from her hand, and fainted dead away. 

She fell against the little table, upset it and her 
writing-desk, and lay prostrate upon the floor amid 
scattered fragments, her forehead, which had been cut 
with the broken inkstand, all streaming with blood. 

He rang the bell till it broke, and flew to raise 
her from the ground; she lay again, as he once before 
had beheld her, quite inanimate in his arms. 

But this time the fit was more serious — this time 
the pulse of life was all but extinguished. The women 
servants, aroused by the summons, came about her; 
and Susan, who happened to be l)elow, assisted by 
Mr. Danby, carried her up to bed. 

There she lay long insensible, while Susan ex- 
hausted all her remedies to recover her; she came to 
herself, however, at last. But though Mr. Danby hung 
over her with a return of all his former tenderness, 
she did not meet his eye with her soft, accustomed 
smile. 

Her eye seemed glazed in despair — she neither 
looked at, nor seemed to iiotice him; till suddenly 
melted, as it were, by some new thought, sh« lifted 



op her eyes to heaveiu and buntf into nn nnfHMitrolUbI« 
passion of tears. 

She had neTer been seen to weep so before* Sh«» 
wept like one ntteriy abandoned to jrriof — J»nrh floods^ 
sudi a rain of tears, sobs so bitter, never snrely be* 
fore had burst from human heart. 

She did not seem at present suffioioutly mistresa 
of her recollection to attempt to restrtun herself; slie 
was, it was evident, perfectly mastered by her aorrow% 

Mr. Danby, equally shocked, astonished, and em- 
barrassed at this paroxysm, stood gaxing passively 
upon her, while Susan was employed in stanching tho 
blood which flowed from tho wound upon hor torehaad« 

Suddenly the cause flashed upon his mind. 

The list in the newspaper. 

He stooped down his head, and said, oompas" 
sionately, — 

"There was some name in that list, my dear, which 
you recognised; be comforted, £milia, it is tho fortunn 
of war.'* 

And he took her hand, and would liave kissed it. 

But she withdrew it, and, clasping them togriher, 
wrung them bitterly; tho bed shook with hor agony. 

Instead of pitying, again ho turned away Imrt and 
disappointed; the effort, and it had been n grout effort, 
which he had made to conquer his natural awkward* 
ness and shyness — that shyness and embarraMsmont 
which characters such as his invariably fool in the pre- 
sence of great emotion — had not mot with the ratnm 
he expected. 

She seemed almost to reject comfort from him. 

He had not the benevolent patience to persevere. 
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Wounded in his too susceptible feelings, he drew 
back, turned away, and walked slowly out of the room. 

He left her to the bitterness of her solitary anguish, 
because that bitterness had, for the first time during 
their mutual connexion, made her impatient, perhaps 
unkind. 

It was but too true — his name was among the dead. 

The sudden, unprepared blow, had burst asunder, 
as it were at once, all the imperfectly healed wounds 
of her heart; for the moment she was inconsolable: 

Oh, how bitterly did that tender heart clamour 
forth its loud remorses and regrets at her involuntary 
inconstancy! How trivial now appeared every evil upon 
earth, through weak fear of which she had forsaken 
him! How should she ever know when, and where, 
and with what feelings he had died! 

• Mr. Danby gone, she felt abandoned by aU the 
world. It is true she had at the moment rejected his 
consolation; but her poor heart was yearning for some 
bosom on which to weep — even his! 

Good, honest Susan stood by her alone, very kindly 
bathing and stanching her wound. 

She was affected beyond measure at the scene she 
witnessed, and Mr. Danby's speech suggested to her 
the cause. All had, more or less, in those days of 
carnage, been called upon to witness the desolation 
produced in thousands of hearts by the fatal lists of 
killed and wounded. 

She stooped down to her, and said, like a kind 
nurse to a child, in an agony of despair, — 

"Never mind — never mind young master. Miss. 
He's hurt, like — he can't bear to see you cry — for 
any thing but him. But cry away — cry, poor love 
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— it will do you good. Maybe it's a brother or a 
cousin, like, that's gone in these awful battles. Come, 
cry." 

And taking the poor young creature into her rough, 
honest arms, she pressed her to her bosom. 

It should have been your bosom, Mr. Danby. 

Emilia threw her arms round the good Susan's 
neck, and sobbed like a child. 

But her anguish was already softened. One kind, 
sympathising heart on which to weep — her affectio- 
nate temper was soothed even by this. 

She was weak — she was soon overpowered; and, 
like a child under the influence of this first return of 
sweet and natural feeling, so long withheld — she 
sobbed and cried herself asleep in Susan's arms, who, 
pressing her to her bosom, rocked her like a baby. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Bui jealous souls will not be answerM so; 
They are not ever jealous for a' cause; 
But jealous for they're jealous. It is a monster 
Begot upon itself, born on itielf. 

Shakspeare. 

In the meantime, Mr. Danby — hurt, discouraged, 
wretched, at witnessing her wretchedness, and inex- 
pressibly mortified at what he thought the rejection of 
his efforts to console her — had slowly walked down 
stairs and re-entered the sitting-room. 

Here he found his mother. 

She had heard of her daughter-in-law's illness, 
and always officious, and with that love of governing 
all things which led her to interfei«, whether welcome 
or not, upon every occasion, had already entered the 
house. 
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Emilia had, however, at the expense of much effort, 
and much displeasure and ill-will, manifested in no 
very measured terms, succeeded in establishing her 
own bed-room, at least, as sacred from intrusion. So 
the old gentlewoman did not quite like to venture 
there without her son's permission and authority. See- 
ing the room all in confusion, the desk broken, the 
ink streaming over the floor, and the carpet littered 
with papers, she had employed herself in washing out 
the stains, and gathering the fragments, and was endea- 
vouring to arrange them in their proper places — 
for her instinct was true for others as for herself, in 
every thing that was connected with saving — when 
her son reentered the room. 

"Well, what's the matter now?" said she, lifting 
up her head. 

"I don't exactly know," he replied, in a hurried 
and uncomfortable tone; "she was reading the newspa- 
per, or* going to read it to me as usual,* when some- 
thing seemed to strike her eye, she gave a loud scream, 
and fainted on the floor." 

"Overthrowing every thing, and making all this 
mess. But these fine ladies, in their fits, have seldom 
thought for any thing but themselves, though they 
usually take care to fall easy. Well, all this is news 
to me. / never had a fit in my life. I didn't use to 
trouble my husband with my hysterics and fancies 
when I had them. I kept them down, and, if I hadn't, 
he'd have made me keep 'em down; but we've had 
such fine breeding, forsooth! Why, Matthew, you look 
as pale as if something really had happened." 

He seemed to pay no attention to what she was 
saying. He was turning over the pages of the news- 
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paper hastily, aild poring over it, aS well as he could, 
by the light of the unsnuffed candle. 

"How you do use those eyes of yours!" said 
his mother, snufjSng the Candle and pushing it to 
Eiih. 

He took it tip, and began to spell oyer the fatal, 
list. 

"Brigadier- General Hervey — wounded slightly. 

"Lieutenant- Colonel Burgess, — Regiment of In- 
fantry — wounded severely. 

"Lieutenant -Colonel Lawrence, — Regiment of 
Heavy Dragoons — wounded severely. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox, — Regiment of Lancers 

— killed," &c. &c. 

Lenox! — he recollected the name. He returned 
to it, and read it over again. 

Lenox! — yes, he had certainly heard that name 
before. Then he yreht back to the dinner-party on 
his fii'st visit to the Oiaks — to the ybiing gentlemen 

— to one young gentlemaii who was walking beside 
her upon ^the terrace when first he saw her — fair, 
erect, and blboming — coiliing forward, smiling and 
prattling, and her gipsy hat hanging on her arm. 

fle had never once thought of him before — he 
saw him plain enough now. The whole scene, feright 
and vivid as if ih actual presence, rose to his fancy, 
and he understood, fdr the first time, his own 
story. 

He was thrown back in his chair, the newspaper 
in one drooping hand, the other covering his eyes, 
lost in thought, when his mother laid her hand upoil 
his shoulder. 
Emilia Wyndham, lU ^ 
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He started from his reverie, as if awakened from 
a deep sleep, and looked hastily and bewildered at 
her. 

She had a small paper in her hand, and she held 
it before his eyes with a look of malicious satis- 
faction, that she did not seem even to condescend to 
disguise. 

In the other hand, there were three or four other 
papers of different shapes and sizes, but none of them 
folded, 

"Your wife writes verses, it seems. Wouldn't you 
like to steal a look at some?" 

He took the paper, scarcely knowing what he 
did, and began to read it. He coloured crimson as 
he read. 

"There are more of them," said the mother, 
handing the rest to him; "oh, pray read them all!" 

He read them all. 

They were the verses I have told you of, and 
which I would not suffer you to read, or rather leave 
unread, in your indifference. 

He was not like what I suspected of you. 

He devoured every word — he read them twice 
— the deep crimson of his cheek, the dark expression 
of his brow, the swelling of his heaving chest, showed 
with what effect. 

^ But he disappointed his mother — he did not utter 
one word of exclamation; but, rising from his chair, 
took up a sheet of writing-paper, folded the verses in 
it; then went to the desk, examined it, found that its 
fragments could be fastened together by the mere 
use of a little compression, returned the folded papers 
to the double-drawer in which they had lain quite 
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forgotten by her, locked the desk, put the key into 
his pocket, went back to his chair, sat down, and, 
covering his eyes again with his hand, resumed his 
former attitude. 

It was strange! In all his ruminations upon her, 
in all those secret regrets and disappointments which, 
in the solitude of his own soul, he had indulged — 
the thought of a prior attachment had never once 
crossed his mind — the agonies of jealousy he had, 
till then, been spared. 

The relentless tooth of this raging demon now 
fastened on his heart with an intensity which you 
are, by this time, sufficiently acquainted with his cha- 
racter to appreciate. 

» 

Shakspeare, when he chose a victim of that fatal 
passion for one of the masterpieces of his masterly 
tragedies, knew well what he did when he linked the 
lovely, snow-white Desdemona — the delicate, the 
elegant, the refined — with the dark, unpolished, but 
most honest-hearted Moor. It was the secret worship 
of that ideal beauty, united to the secret distrust of 
his own power of pleasing, which made the brave 
soldier the easy victim of the insidious Ancient. So 
it was with the unhappy Mr. Danby. The self-dis- 
trust, which grew with that idolatrous admiration 
which he in secret cherished for his fair and charming 
Emilia, had already occasioned the reserve and dis- 
trust which had so greatly impaired the happiness of 
both. The idea of a rival ! — of that handsome young 
man in the bloom of youth * whom he now recollected 
but too well, plunged him at once into the sea of 
restless jealousy, under the agitation of which he did 
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not know whether he hated himself, Colonel Lenox, 
or his hapless Emilia most. 

Alas! for the distrusting hate which grows out of 
such love! — and alas! for his fatal resolution to 
bury the secret in his own bosom, and never to men- 
tion the subject to her. 

Did you ever read the works of John Wesley? 

If you have not, you have, perhaps, omitted to 
read the most remarkable exhibition of genius — the 
most extraordinary display of that wisdom which 
arises from the knowledge of the human heart, and, 
with one or two exceptions, the result of some of his 
peculiar doctrines — the most remarkable instance of 
moderation and sound good sense — by which I mean 
that good sense which assigns the limit at which virtue 
degenerates into vice, and self-sacrifice into error — 
which has ever been printed. 

This sensible man, among other things, has left us 
a sermon upon the well-known text — "If thy brother 
hath aught against thee, go and tell him his fault be- 
tween him and thee alone;" and has pointed out the 
wisdom and the necessity of the divine commandment 
in a manner which made me, for one, more sensible 
than ever I was before of the bounden duty of not 
allowing a secret grief against any one to lie festering 
at the heart. 

Upon the wisdom and justice of a free and open 
explanation of our grievances to the person from whom 
the offence has arisen — in soft and gentle terms, you 
may be sure — does this master of his own temper, 
this pattern of Christian gentleness, insist; but what 
he enlarges on most forcibly is, the secret injury we 
ourselves inflict upon another by carrying the feeling 
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of injury undisclosed within us — neither offering the 
opportunity to explain away that which may be mis- 
taken — to excuse that which was inadvertent — or to 

I 

apologize for that which was wrong. Moreover, he 
enlarges upon that disposition of the human mind, 
which leads us to aggravate to our own imagination 
what we reserve for the food of solitary musings; and, 
as I have expressed above, leave a wound *o fester 
and gangrene for want of air and light aqd the proper 
remedies. But I refer you to the sermon. 

Now, had Mr. Danby possessed this Christian prin- 
ciple — had he, instead of nursing his sense of injury 
in proud resentment — had he confessed the wound his 
confidence and affection h^d received — had he opened 
his heart, and given his complaints, even his reproaches, 
words — what infinite unhappiness might he have 
spared to himself and his Emilia! The very confidence 

— the confession of his weakness, thus rendered right 
and necessary; the picture of what he had undergone 

— the revelation of her secret sufferings and struggles 

— would have done more under the circumstances to 
endear them to each other than anything which could 
have happened. Two hearts so really good could not 
have been unreservedly displayed to each other 
without finding causes without end for new sympathy. 

But Mr. Danby, you may be sure, had never read 
a sermon in his life; and very probably had never 
once read read his Gospel through. 

His disposition was naturally reserved; his temper 
proud under all its depression and humility; and I 
have told you, till you are tired of hearing it, that 
self-correction was an idea that really never crossed 
his mind. 
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He was about to taste the bitter fruits of its 
neglect. 

Alas! and alas, again! that in this world so many 
innocents must suffer, to expiate, as it were, the 
faults and mistakes of others. 

John Wesley, in this sermon I am talking about, 
goes on to say, that at least, if we have not the reso- 
lution to mention to people our dissatisfactions against 
them, we ought not to indulge ourselves in opening 
our hearts upon the subject to others. If we will not 
have recourse to the legitimate method of relief, we 
are at least to deny ourselves all illegitimate ones. 
We are not to complain to the rest of the world, if 
we will not complain to the offender himself. 

Mr. Danby was not likely to offend against this 
last injunction: he had many natural virtues, and this 
was one of them — it is indeed one of the manly, 
and I heartily wish it to be enrolled among the 
female virtues — he never complained of people. 
Even to his mother, he never mentioned or even al- 
luded to the subject more. 

And if she , by her hints and innuendoes , showed 
that she was about to approach it, he took care to let 
her know, as you are aware he could do ^sometimes, 
that this was a matter upon which he would not allow 
her to enter. The susceptibility of the wound, the ex- 
quisite pain which the slightest touch occasioned, would 
in this case have made a necessity of the virtue he 
practised. 

But the canker lay within, withering the habitual 
exchange of social good offices, and giving a false 
colour to every action on her side, till a coldness in- 
sensibly stole over their relations which had never been 
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felt before, and which cast a still deeper shadow over 
her life. v 

He soon relapsed into his ancient habits, and be- 
coming again absorbed in mere technical business, was 
almost as much in his chambers as before he became 
a married man; and she, in her small house in Chancery 
Lane — for to that place they had removed — excluded 
from all that could give animation or colour to life, 
without children to enliven her dull and dreary home 
— without the slightest means of dissipating thought 
by the gratification of her fine taste for art and natural 
beauty, added weary day to weary day till the sum of 
them astonished herself. 



The following passages are extracts from a sort of 
little thought-book kept by Emilia, and were entered 
at very different periods of time: — 

"Alas! alas! how my heart sickens after the Oaks! 
It is to be sold, I see, upon the 14th, and I shall 
never see it again. That wild and beautiful place; 
those lawns and shrubberies; those fields, with their 
huge high hedges, where I have played while the hay- 
makers were busy at their work ! That dark wood — 
many and many a time have I shuddered at it, when 
it was swaying under a high wind, the rooks cawing 
wildly above; — the dear terrace! where I and that 
loved mother sat,, and where she used to give those 
anxious warnings! Ah! did she divine my fate? 

"Who will follow us there? Will others, gay and 
happy as I once was, play among those woods, making 
them ring with the merry laugh of childhood? Will 
some one other girl, young and ardent as I was then, 
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^hrow h/ers^lf upoxi the grc^ss among tlio@e ,da|9i9s on 
a warm, blue, sunshiny day, when the grasalipppe^ 
chirrups, and the birds are still — thanking Gq4 that 
ajlie was born to such a world? And will that other, 
perhaps, end like me? 

"This town — this huge wilderness of narrow and 
blackened streets — these crowds of strange and ugly 
unknown faces, that glare upon me like speqtres in a 
dream, and with whom no kind communion is held, 
jao more th^ii if they actually w;ere fantastic and hide- 
ous shadows — how pppressiye and desolate it ,i^ all 
to me! It is a prison — huge, darksome prisop, in 
which I feel myself immured — immured in walls far 
more really imprisoning me than walls of stone or iron. 
The spirit, at least, there is free; in thought the soul 
escapes, and is at large; but even in thoijigl;Lt I .must 
not seek liberty — 

"Ah! who but He who formed the heart knows 
,what that heart can suffer! What restless wishes, what 
longings after happiness! what irioments of rapture, or 
what deep despair! Alas! I Jiave felt it all. Am I 
better or worse for what I ha,ve endured? Alas! fo;p 
those ardent aspirations ! thpse earnest endeavours after 
good! that gay disregard of evil! My cl^eerfulj stirring 
nature — gone, with that sun of happiness w^iich shone 
upon and warmed me. 

"Resignation, and a peace which does at tjimes pass 
the understanding, are in their place. More considera- 
tion, more prudence, jnpre gentleness — l;>ut am I 
rbetter? Or is the very growth of these more tranquil 
qualities but a proof that my character is blighted and 
my energy decayed? 

"It may be a this writer says, and yet I think he 
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is hardly right. I must thuA. tl;Lat th,e great Ruler )xsls 
80 ordered it, that the lines of onr happiness and of 
pur duty shoi^d run one way. 

"What makes the happiness of one, ought not 
necessarily to form the unhappifiess of another — his 
thoughts on marriage tool I cannot think them just. 
Nay, they strike me, with all their apparent desire to 
increase the happiness of people, as both false and 
vicious. 

"It must, I think, be for the general good, that 
people should be called upon to perform their duty, 
and not be taught to seek sq much after their hap- 
piness; and that marriage should be the most holy, 
sacred, indissoluble of ties. It is true, ennui, languor, 
distaste of life — fatal evils — may steal at times upon 
those who keep within the limits of their dutie3; but 
can this author be sure they will never visit those who 
break them? 

"For me, I own it, it is too true. My life is all 
darkness; my best hopes and prospects are destroyed. 
I have been taken from the sunshine and sweet fresh 
breath of nature to be locked up in the worst im- 
prisonment of artificial life; this dark and gloomy street, 
into which I look, where no bright object visits my 
eye; where no soft gale ever breathes upon my cheek. 
What is it but a typ,e of jpy ,njioraJ life? Alas! if it be 
wrong to dwell upon such thoughts, may God forgive 
me! the relief of pouring out the lamentations of my 
soul for once may be allowed; for once, 1 may own, 
my task is heavy and severe — but I am resolved — 

"If virtue be a dream, religion but a faH>le, as this 
dangerous teacher would ha^ve me believe, then am I 
indeed a poor, miserable victim to delusion. But I 
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will not believe it — I will still cling to Thee. I will 
still hope in submitting patiently; I am serving, as I 
best can, the good and wise Creator — one who 
watches even the sparrow fall; how much more then 
counts He the tears of His rational children! If it be 
for some of His purposes that I am here, will I not 
unrepiningly fulfil them? Oh! temper it to me, my 
Father — temper to me the wind, for I am in truth 
Thy most shorn and desolate lamb!" 



Such was the creature whom Mr. Danby, in the 
pride of ill-requited passion and the bitterness of con- 
cealed jealousy, cast from his bosom away. 

And, after all. Colonel Lenox was not dead. By 
one of those errors in the returns which were not un- 
common, and were perhaps unavoidable in those days 
of death, his name and that of the less fortunate 
Lawrence had been substituted for each other. Lenox 
was the one dangerously wounded; Lawrence was 
killed. Some months afterwards she discovered this 
in a newspaper, but I believe Mr. Danby never ob- 
served the paragraph. 



CHAPTER IX. 



I praise thee, matron I and thy due 
Is praise : heroic praise , and true I 
Thy looks, thy gestures, all present 
The pictare of a life well spent. 



WORDSWORTH. 

Yeaks have now elapsed. 

And we must return to Chancery Lane. 

It is a fine May morning, and London is full. 
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exulting, brilliant, and busy, as it is wont at that gay 
spring time of the year to be. 

The season, as the saying is, is an uncommonly 
good one. Every house is occupied, not a room to be 
had; the carriages are flashing along the streets in one 
bright succession; servants in gay liveries hanging 
behind; horses in gay harness prancing along; ladies 
in all the colours of the rainbow lounging within. 
Gentlemen are caracoling on their beautiful steeds, and ^ 
lounging at the windows of the fashionable clubs. The 
shops are overflowing with bright and beautiful objects, 
and tilled with obsequious youths behind the counters, 
and capricious fine ladies before. The Park is in all 
its brownness, Kensington Gardens in all their green- 
ness — both filled with the ceaseless succession of gay 
and gaudy crowds. Music fills the air throughout the 
day: the dance, the song, the ball, the masque, at night. 

One London is in a world of ceaseless excitement, 
amusement, and gaity. 

And what is the other London about? 

Why it is as dull, and as dark, and as solitary, and 
as dreary, and as weary, and as wretched, as ever. 

The beggar and thief in his den is as miserable 
and vicious. 

The dressmaker's improver^ in her sickly back room, 
as hot, as nervous, and a^ tremulous. 

The youths behind the counters spend the same un- 
healthy and sleepless nights, on mattresses under the 
counters of that room , still steaming with the poisoned 
air of the day. 

The inhabitant of the close street — the busy wife, 
or the fading daughter — still pines for the Sunday's 
breath of air. 



\ 
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r 

Ajxd Chmc&cj Lane is stUjL darjk, and dull, and x)los.e, 
and dreary. 

Why let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart unbounded play; 
For some mast toil, while others sleep; 

So runs the world away. 

The sun shines however in this propitious season 
even upon Chancery Lane; and he is shining in an op- 
pressive, rather than an exhilarating manner, upon the 
window of a small back room, in which three people 
are sitting at breakfast. 

The rays of Phoebus, the glorious god of life and 
light, Mvlio awakens the sound of joy amid the fields 
of nature — gladdening the reviving earth with the 
hues and sweet perfumes of the infinite springing flowers, 
and filling the air with all the busy notes of birds , and 
lowing herds, and bleating lambs; youth — springing 
youth, in aU its varied tones, rejoicing the heart on 
every side — fall in Chancery Lane upon a small but 
very neatly arranged table; and is expending his power- 
ful beam in the degrading occupation of heating a 
milk -pot. 

She will not have the blind pulled down, that pale 
and now sallow -looking lady, who presides at the 
breakfast -table; because that old, childish, .an4 some- 
what peevish -lookipg man, is evidently aJ^us^ed by 
se^eing the capricious beapjis flicker upon the .teacups 
and glance i;ipon the j^jpoons. It is very hot, glaring, 
oppressive, and disagreeable to her; but she is not one 
of those who therefore must have the blind down. 

Her hiisband, who is dressed in a most gloyenly 
manner, and who never once speaks or Jlji^ts up hi^ 
head from the papers he is poring over, Jbias had his 
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chair so placed by her, that the sun does not beat 
upon his head. 

She is pouring out his tea, sugaring and stirring 
it, with an attention a good deal wasted, for in truth 
he cares little for these things, and sh6 has p'ltice^ 
soihe very delicate -looking buttered crumpet befor^ 
him, which he from time to time snatches at and de- 
vours, without looking up, and which she continues 
to supply as it is exhausted. She is, also, aS timfe 
allows, giving her attention to the querulous and 
withered old man; for Mr. Wyndham, during these &ve 
years, has become quite an old man; and he is at this 
moment in all the irritation produced, as it is now al- 
most daily produced, by the provocations of the old 
lady; who, alas I is still alive, but not at this moment 
in presence. 

She has been there, however, that morning, arid 
has ds usual left the print of her footsteps in the path 
of life; leaving the said path, as some footsteps are 
sure to leave it, very much more rough and trouble- 
some to get over than it was before. 

The reasons which had led Emilia to acquiesce in, 
and even promote, the change from Charlotte Street 
to Chancery Lane were twofold. 

She was wearied with the repetition of the old 
lady's incessant hints and complaints about having lost 
her house and gone into lodgings; enlivened with sun- 
dry not very delicate innuendoes, such as — that if 
some people had not married as some people had done, 
they need not have been obliged to any one foi* a ^ 
house. All which, patiently as she bore such thjmgs, 
she could not help thinking very disagreeable. 

Her second reason had been 6ne which caifried 
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more importance in her eyes. Since her poor father 
had been well enough to leave his room, and to be 
allowed to circulate at his pleasure about the house, 
the old lady, who was perpetually running in, kept 
up an unceasing and irritating fight with him, the 
wedrying nature of which you, who are aware in what 
a light she regarded him — namely, as a useless and 
troublesome burden imposed, with the grossest in- 
justice, upon the facility of her son — may perhaps 
be able to estimate. 

To get out of the reach' of these incessant visita- 
tions of the old lady, had been the aim of almost 
the only piece of generalship that Emilia had ever 
been known to attempt with her husband. When he 
slightlymentjoned Chancery Lane, she had seized upon 
the idea; and had supported him in it, and carried her 
point, in defiance of Mrs. Danby's objections: in a 
manner, too, that might have taught her the power 
she possessed, had she ever cared to exert it. 

The dowager's only consolation was , that the house 
in Chancery Lane was very considerably darker, and 
smaller, and closer, and duller, than the one in Char- 
lotte Street. So that, though Emilia, in spite of all 
Mrs. Danby's orations against extravagance, accom- 
panied by the usual allusions to her son's great losses, 
had done her best to improve its appearance by cheap 
papers and pretty chintzes, she found it quite impos- 
sible to make it look anything but very close, dark, 
and comfortable. 

Of all which Mr. Danby was no more aware than 
if he had been blind. He liked to have his wife and 
his house near his chambers; she had assured him — 
and the assurance had given greater pleasure than he 
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had tasted for a long time — that she liked it so too; 
he had never, according to his usual indifference to 
outward circumstances, adverted to the dulness and 
darkness of the house he chose; andjihus he condemned 
his sweet flower to wither in a dungeon, simply from 
careless want of thought. 

Mrs. Danby going into the Strand to make some 
cheap purchase in Hungerford Market, dressed in her 
market dress (a very rusty black pelisse and a bonnet 
of the last century), accompanied by Susan carrying her 
basket, had called in, as usual, in the hopes of per- 
suading her extravagant daughter-in-law to allow her 
to lay in the supplies; a matter which the reigning 
Mrs. Danby, if so she may be called, invariably resisted 
when the dowager went alone, and invariably con- 
sented to when Susan was in attendance. 

"Well Mrs. Matthew," the old lady had said, she 
always called her Mrs. Matthew, and would fain have 
had all the world do the same, but the world would 
not. "Well, Mrs. Matthew, it's just as usual, I step- 
ped down to your larder before I came up — as empty 
as ever! What can your servants do with all the meat? 
I'll be bound you feed half the town! But it's no af- 
fair of mine; but I do believe that Jenny is as arrant 
a thief — " 
^ Mrs. Matthew rarely took up the argument with her 
mother-in-law, but she did not like to have her inno- 
cent servants abused, so she said quietly, — 

" I have made a pretty accurate calculation of what 
the consumption of such a family as Mr. Danby's ought 
to be, and I have no reason to think that Jenny ex- 
ceeds it." 

I must here put in a word for fear you should 
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think Mrs. Mattlietv despised economy, and inform 
you that she had very conscientious views upon the 
subject, and thought the Christian mistress of. a family 
was guilty of a grmt omission of duty, amounting to 
ei i^in, if she allowed any indolent extravagance or 
waste in herself, or permitted among her 6ier\rants that 
careless profiisioii arid idle luxury which is the parent 
-with them of every sort of vice and profligacy. 

She did make her calculations; and, like a clever 
arid sensible woman, practised a system of oMer, and 
well-regulated and liberal economy, which made every 
one happy, and tended to make every one good, 
about her. 

But this pen-and-ink housekeeping, as the doWager 
calliBd it (I will call her the dowager because she called 
Emilia Mrs. Matthew, and if she does not behave bet- 
ter, I have a great mind to call her the widow Danby), 
this pen-and-ink housekeeping was quite inconsistent 
with her prying hole-and-corner proceedings; and be- 
cause Sirs. Matthew listened with the most provoking 
iiidifference to the tale of what went out in the shape 
of broken crust and cold potato to the man who bought 
the wash for his pig, she chose to consider her as the 
most extravagant of housewives; who would assuredly 
end by bringing her husband to the same pass as her 
father had come to ; which unpardonable piece of rude- 
ness she did not scruple to utter when she was vexed, 
and Emilia alone, though she never ventured upon it 
in the presence of Mr. Danby, absent arid inattentive 
{tS th'dt gentleman too often was. 

"1 suppose you won't want any fish to-day?" said 
the dowager, "as Mr. Danby dines in the city." 

"^isH!" Mr. Wyndham had said in his childish 
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voice, lifting up his head, and looking at JSmilia, ''I 
should 30 like a bit of fish!" 

"You shall have it then, certainly, my dear father. 
Yes, Madam, if you please. What fish would you like 
best. Sir?" 

"Why, I should like some smelts; I havn't tasted 
smelts, Emilia, this very long time. Do you remember 
how deliciously Sanders used to send them up at the 
Oaks?" 

"Smelts!" 

The dowager was speechless with indignation. 

"Will you be so good, Madam, or shall I ask 
Susan? Half a dozen will be quite as many as my 
father will require." 

"Smelts indeed! Half a dozen as much as your 
father will require! I wonder when his father" (in- 
dicating her son with a gesture), "indulged himself in 
smelts? and I should think he had rather the better 
right." 

" She 's always so cross and ill-natured," said poor 
Mr. Wyndham, in a tone of lamentation : " she '11 never 
let me have anything that's good. Will she, Emilia?" 

"Hush, my dear Sir! — hush, hush!" as to a child. 

"I'm always cross and ill-natured. Am I, Sir? 
Because I won't indulge — " 

"What's all this about?" said Mr. Danby, lifting 
up his head, and looking sufficiently cross himself at 
being disturbed. 

"Oh! nothing, nothing. Sir," from Emilia: "a mere 
trifle: only about my poor father's dinner — " 

"Let him have what he likes best for his dinner. 
What are you about, Emilia?" And he returned to 
his reading. 
Emilia Wyndham, IL 6 
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"You see he says I *m to have what I like for my 
dinner, and I choose smelts," said the poor old man, 
with childish triumph. 

"Then you may get who you will to huy them," 
was old Mrs. Danby's reply, as she quitted the room, 
leaving the old man half crying at his disappoint- 
ment and at her unkindness, and Emilia affectionately 
soothing him with the promise that he should have 
his smelts. 

Such were the scenes in which this lofty-minded 
creature was destined, as it seemed, to spend her life. 
She sighed, and thought of her mother's definition of 
true heroism. 

Mr. Danby, who had seemed puzzled and per- 
plexed with his papers, turning their leaves over, 
looking back, looking forward, and swallowing his 
breakfast without interrupting his examination, lifted 
up his head at last, and, folding up the pages, was 
just leavings the room, when he turned back, and 
said, — 

"These papers put me in mind, Emilia, of what, 
in my hurry of business yesterday, I quite forgot to 
tell you, they concern an old friend of yours. I should 
not call her old, for she is the most blooming and 
beautiful young creature I ever saw. Her husband i^ 
out of to^n, and it was neqessary I should have the 
honour of an interview with her. 

"As soon as I was presented, she gave a little 
shriek, and, running forward, seized me by both hands, 
and vowed we were old acquaintance. I am glad, my 
dear, I am not grown so old and worn out as to be 
quite unrecognizable. She made numerous inquiries 
after you in a breath, and made me promise you should 
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call upon her; and I think you should: so you may as 
well go this morning." 

Emilia's heart was now fluttering and beating with 
the first sensation of real pleasure that it might almost 
be said she had known for years. 

With a smile of more animation than he had seen 
for many a day upon her face, she said, — 

"But, my dear Mr. Danby, you have forgotten to 
tell me the beautiful young lady's name, or where she 
was to be found." 

"Her name is Mrs. Glenlyon, and she lives in 
UppQr Grosvenor Street, number — . Send to my 
chambers for the Red Book, for I protest I have for- 
gotten the number." 

"Glenlyon," said Emilia; "but no other person but 
one could answer to the description; and was — " 

"Miss Hesketh, daughter of Sir Thomas Hesketh," 
said he. 

She clasped her hands with joyful delight. "And 
she remembered me?" 

"Indeed she did, and seemed quite impatient to 
see you; and made me promise you should come, and 
come early, before she went out. Stay! let me recol- 
lect: — let me see — she said she was most likely to 
be alone at breakfast time; but when did she say she 
breakfasted? I must surely have mistaken, Emilia, but 
it strikes me that she said at twelve or one o'clock. 
However, as she asked you to come, I would have 
you go by all means, and I am glad to see you look 
so much pleased." 

"You are very kind, indeed," said she, her eyes 
glistening in a manner that he thought more beautiful 
than the stars of heaven, though he did not by gesture 

6* 
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or expression betray the feeling. "Thank you, Mr, 
Danby, for taking so much interest in my pleasure. 
I assure you this is the greatest pleasure that could 
possibly hs^pen to me. My sweet, dear Lisa, you 
have not forgotten me then!" 

"No, that most assuredly she has not; for she ran 
herself out of breath with her questions, and never 
thought . of listening to one of my answers. She 
seemed to have forgotten nothing about you, and went 
over all the circumstances of old times with a liveli- 
ness of memory which proved that she had no common 
interest in the matter. But," added he, indulging in 
a sort of joke, for he was really pleased to see her 
look so happy, "I don't think she was much charmed 
with your poor old husband. ^ She gave a saucy sort 
of stare at my habiliments, I thought, and was com- 
paring me with her beautiful and elegant Emilia; a 
comparison, my dear, that I never was and never shall 
be able to stand," 

She gave him her hand — she had never felt so 
pleasantly since their marriage; he pressed it and put 
it to his lips: he was almost as happy as she was. 

However, he took his departure, for it was time to 
go to his chambers; and saying, "Send to Jonathan 
for the Red Book, and take care not to be too late; it 
would be so vexatious to miss her," left the room. 

CHAPTER X. 

Oh ! if to dance all night and dress all day, 

Charm'd the small-pox, or chased old age away, 

Who would not scorn what housewife^s cares prodaoe , 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use ? PoPE* 

It was a very large and handsome house, at the 
end of Upper Grosvenor Street, and commanding a 
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view of the Park. The trees had just burst forth into 
their most vivid green, as yet untarnished by the 'dust 
and smoke; the sky was of the clearest blue, the sun 
was shining bright, and glittering upon the gay and 
brilliant crowds that flashed and fleeted by. 

It was two o'clock, but the breakfast things were 
not yet removed. The table was prepared for two; 
the beautiful chased silver urn, two cups of the most 
rare and delicate Sevres china, one or two piles of 
fruit, blushing amid leaves and flowers; a silver basket 
of bread, whose whiteness might rival that of the 
napkin on which it was laid, a French pie, and a few 
small delicacies of other descriptions — such was the 
breakfast. » 

The room was a perfect epitome of elegant luxury. 
Nothing that a love for art, a refinement of taste — 
nothing that wealth could command was wanting there; 
and all arranged with so just and beautiful a keeping 
that the most fastidious observer must have been de- 
lighted. The delicate white curtains floated beneath 
the blue silk hangings, and just gently rose and fell 
with the fresh breezes ; the balconies filled with migno- 
nette, roses, and swee£-scented flowers, perfumed the 
air; and the hum from below came softened by the 
slight distance from Park Lane with almost a pleasant 
sort of harmony. 

On a sofa, covered with down cushions, half sitting, 
half lying, 'in a most elegant and beautiful undress, 
her fine hair negligently gathered together, and in part 
covered with a slight thing of lace, half buried in the 
soft, luxurious cushions, reposed one of the most 
beautiful creatures that you ever beheld. 

She IB very much changed since you BOft her last. 
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Society and intercourse with the world have given the 
most charming softness and finished elegance to her 
manners, while a something, that looks very much like 
disappointment, has thrown a tender melancholy into 
her expression which is very interesting. 

It is evident that this lovely young creature, with 
all the means of happiness, is not happy. 

She yawns, sips her breakfast, rings the silver bell 
that is placed beside her; her page, a tiny and very 
handsome youth, with dress of velvet and jewelled 
dagger, and all the fanciful adjustments of a fanciful 
lady's page, enters. 

"Another cup of tea, Lorenzo; that's too sweet." 

Another yawn. , 

"Is the Colonel coming to breakfast, do you know?" 

"Charles told me the Colonel had breakfasted in 
his own room, and was gone out. Madam." 

A sort of desponding sigh. 

She sips her tea. 

"How can you forget all the sugar so?" 

The delicate double-refined, with silver pincers that 
were made surely for fairy -land, is dropped into the 
cup of roses, and then raised by a hand white, in truth, 
as the lily's leaf, and almost as transparent — the 
beautifully-moulded fingers glittering with a rich ring 
or two — to lips than which if Hebe had been more 
beautiful, I never saw them painted. 

This hand, fair and delicate as it is, can yet hold 
the pen. On leaves, of a texture which is in itself a 
beauty, all embossed Iq fanciful flowers and cupids, 
with a pen of gold and agate, this fair young creature, 
for want of a better friend, has, like poor £milia, 
poured forth, from time to time, her thoughts; and I 
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think a few extracts from this album will make you 
better acquainted with her than pages of description. 



"Married! I am at last married! The blitterfly is 
in harness — the gossamer is woven — the wild bird 
is caged; I am married. 

"Every body wonders, and nobody knows; every 
body looks as if they thought and said, — it 's very 
well now^ but if Colonel Lenox had been plain Colonel 
Lenox, instead of the Master of Glenlyon, he might 
have waited long enough for Miss Hesketh. How little 
they know me! 

"Would I have played false to the best feelings of 
my heart, and become common-place and interested — 
in short, have made a good match, as it is called? 
And yet the whole world judges me so — what 
matters it? 

"I wonder whether other people feel as I do, as if 
no one on earth understood their motives , judged them 
justly, appreciated them truly; or whether what ap- 
pears to me injustice is, in truth, but a representation 
of what I am — a vain, volatile, self-willed, indolent 
creature, thoughtless of others, full of myself, idle and 
selfish. 

"Am I so? — No. 

"Am I vain and proud to say this? — No. 

"I have faults, faults without number; but I have 
a heart, let them think what they will." 



No more was added at that time by the fair con- 
templator. It was a long time before the fancy seized 
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her to take up the gold and agate -pen, and commune 
with, or rather utter, her thoughts in this way again. 
The second strain ran thus. 

"This marriage is, after all, a very dull thing. I 
don't think I like it much. While Lenox was my lover, 
my thoughts were always full; I was thinking of the 
last quarrel, or planning another; I was dressing my- 
self or my room to receive him; I was fearing him, or 
wishing for him; I was full of sweet uncertainty or 
sweeter hope. It was very true I did nothing on earth 
but feel all this time. Ah! but now I look back upon 
it, even the pain was pleasure. I felt such a delight- 
ful thrill at my heart whenever I thought of him; I 
don't know how to express it, but something unreal, 
imaginative, charming, was thrown over my whole 
existence. Oh, it was Paradise! 

"Now he is out of the way almost all day long — 
I never see him; when I do, 't is ten to one he yawns. 
And, to be sure, I have nothing much to say to him, 
and I have nothing on earth to do. I don't want to 
do any thing, I have not one object in life. I don't 
practise, for I shall never play well enough to please 
Lenox, with his fastidious taste; and, as he does not 
play himself, he doesn't want me to make a noise and 
accompany him, as many men do. I do hate drawing, 
for I draw so very bad; I am ready to start with 
horror from my own hideous representations. It's all 
very stupid. 

"Shall I ring for the carriage? — but that nasty 
carriage makes me sick. I wish I could get something 
new — every thing is so dull. Oh dear me!" 
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Another long blank in the memorials of the capricious 
Wfiter. 

The next seems written in London. 



"Now is not this very odd? How I did want to 
come to London ! — and now I abhor and hate London. 
Oh, how dreadfully dull many and many a time have 
T thought Harewood," which Glenlyon is so fond of, 
and now how I wish to see it ac^ain ! I wonder whether 
my auriculas are in flower yet. I wish Lenox — I don't 
care though — I was going to wish Lenox would go 
down to the country again; but I shall never like that 
Harewood much. I only like Haldimands and the 
Oaks — how I wish he had bought the Oaks instead 
of that ugly Harewood! After my lying-in we are to 
go to some watering-place or other, I believe ! I don't 
know where it is to be, and I Im sure I don't care; 
I like one place as well as another. Oh, Maria — here 
she comes, loaded with finery. 

"'Lah, Maria! what a dress is this! — it will cost 
millions! I am sure I can't aflbrd it. It is sweetly 
pretty, lace and silver, and feathers for the head-dress. 
Tell Mrs. D — it 's too expensive; I won't be so extra- 
vagant — I won't have it.' 

"'But, Madam! Colonel Glenlyon ordered it for 
you; she says he wishes to see you elegant to-night, 
Ma'am — the Prince will be there; and he called in 
and desired she would send you every thing she had 
most beautiful for you to choose from. Ma'am; and she 
sent up Miss Shelly with her compliments, and she 
thinks, if her taste is consulted, you will certainly 
choose this, and you will look like an angel in it, 
Which, indeed, you will, Ma'am/ 
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"'And SO I shall, to" be sure, child. It's very 
pretty; carry it up stairs. And now I think I can 
practise a quadrille step.* 

"How charmingly I will dance ! But they say I must 
not dance much — let them say it if they will. 

" 'Lor, my dear Lenox, is that you? That 's a mighty 
pretty gown you 've given me — you are a dear, good 
creature — thank you , thank you — there are ten curt- 
seys and one kiss. There — there — now what do you 
say to these quadrilles, are they charming or not?' 

"'You pretty creature!' 

" ' Oh, Lenox, stop a moment. See, I have filled my 
room full of flowers — do come here — look! there 's a 
rose for you; and look here — ' 

'"That's very pretty — what do you call that?' 

"'That's called love-in-idleness, and that forget- 
me-not, and that — pooh, I forget their names.' 

"He's gone!" 



"Well, I am just come back from this grand party, 
that is, I am just awake after it. Oh, goodness! how 
wearied I am! . 

"I liked the first part of the evening well enough; 
there were a great many very fine young men gathered 
about me. But what do I care for them now? I love 
Lenox, and when he is with me, I feel the most per- 
fect indifference to all others; but, after we had been 
together about one-hundredth part of a quarter of an 
hour, he left me with that odious Mrs. G. C, and walked 
away, and I saw no more of him all the evening. I hate 
these ways — I am sure when he has left me I care 
for nothing else. Mrs. G. C. is a very odious, flirting. 
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Ugly. I think, fine lady — but any fine lady is better 
than poor me now. 

"And I thought all the young men so stupid; so, 
after yawning all the evening, I came home at five 
o'clock, dreadfully tired; and Lenox had been at home 
and asleep an hour; and now, this morning, he Was 
away before I was awake, and I may take my break- 
fast in my own room by myself if I like. And when 
I get up I have nothing to do, for I am so tired and 
done up — I can't go out for ever. 

" Oh life, what a burden art thou ! This is, indeed, 
a' miserable existence. Why did the Creator, who is 
said to be good, send such a wretch as I am to burden 
the earth? Why do I live? Nobody wants me. Nine 
short months is it since I was married; and already 
Lenox can do just as well without as with me — and 
as for all his relations, I hate them. I am a miserable 
load to myself — I am of no use to others. There is 
not that thing I wish for, because there is nothing that 
could make me happy. Have I not every thing the 
world can give? and yet I am miserable. 

"Oh Heaven, I call upon thee! — but will Heaven 
answer such as I am? 

"They say these are the ravings of discontent -^ 
what if they are? If I were poor and miserable, people 
would pity me; but am I the less wretched because 
there is no palpable cause? 

"Oh! upon this sofa where I now lie, dressed in 
the softest manner, surrounded by flatterers, who only 
wait a word to obey me — with neither care, nor want, 
nor anxiety — Heaven knows I envy, with my whole 
hpart, the match-girl who is now crying matches 
through the street. Oh, days too short of unrequited 
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love! Oh, days still shbrter of love and happiness. 
Then^ at least, my whole soul was occupied — now all 
nature seems to me in a dead calm. Oh, L^nox! if you 
would but come to me this very day, and tell me you 
were ruined, and that I must bake your bread, and 
make your clothes, and sweep your room, so I might 
but stay with and be near you; so that while I sewed 
away, till my nose was as red and my fingers as rough 
as a bear, were you but sitting at your desk, and that 
I could talk and chatter, and you smile a little at me 
now and then, I should be happy I 

"I am sure I am not romantic in saying this. I wish 
to be useful and busy; I wish to live with Lenox; and 
I am rich and idle, and he never comes near me. 

"Is- this the happiness he promised me? Is this 
what I mistook for love? 

"Oh! how little did I dream of how transient a 
nature was the passion I inspired. Nine months! — 
nine weeks! — I have suffered this for months, yet I see 
he cannot help it. He is kindness itself to me, but 
then — he can do without me. I have lost the power 
to occupy his existence — I am no more to him now 
than the house-cat." 



"Lenox came up to me just now, and found me in 
tears, foR I really was so unhappy I could not help it. 
He came to me so kindly. 

"'What's the matter with you, sweet girl? — has 
any thing happened? any bad news?' 

"*0h no, nothing.' 

"'Nothing! — then why do you cry? Nay, tell me, 
I am sure there is something.' 
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'^I didn't know how to speak. I had nothing to 

complain of — nothing I could exactly say in words, 
" ^I shall not be unhappy now you are come.' 
"He gave me a kiss. * 

" 'You get low by being by yourself. Shall I invite 

Clara to come and see you?' 

" ' Oh no ! I don't want Clara or anybody.' 
" 'What do you want, then?' smiling a little. 
" ' Something to interest me — something to — ' 
"'Pooh, pooh, you are out of spirits — you'll be 

gay enough by and by at Mrs. M.'s ball.' 
"'I hate baUs — ' 

'"Why, then, what would you like to do?' 
'"To die^' I cried, passionately; 'for there is not 

one thing on earth I wish to live for.' 

"I longed to tell him my whole heart — I longed 

to say, 'Only love me as you used to do, Lenox — 

that 's all ; ' but something made it impossible. 

"He seemed not to have the slightest idea of what 

filled my whole thoughts. 

"'My dear girl,' said he, in a grave and somewhat 

displeased tone, 'surely you are very unreasonable. 

Have you not every thing upon earth to make you 

happy — what can you want?' 
"'Oh, L^nox!' 

'"My dear Lisa, pray don't be so very foolish.' 
"And I felt that I was foolish, and was quite 

ashamed of myself; so 1 kissed him, and smiled too. 

And here all ended with his thinking me a nervous, 

low-spirited girl, and no more comprehending my 

wants and my feelings, than, perhaps — perhaps — 

I quite do myself. 
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"He sat down upon the sofa by me, and I sat by 
him so happy for five minutes or so. 

"Then he gave a loud yawn, stretched himself, and 
left the sofal 

"When he did so — how silly all these little things 
look upon paper; nobody can remember the eflfect they 
have — that yawn, that, stretch, seemed to throw me 
from him distant as millions of worlds. 

"How could he care so little about my grief! Ah, 
the time was — and not so very long ago — when he 
was glad to be allowed to sit for hours by me! he 
wanted nothing else then. 

"'Well, I shall go and look in at Arthur's, and see 
what they are doing there; and I '11 order the phaeton 
for you to drive round the Park.' 

"So he rang the bell, ordered the carriage, and 
went away. I drove round the Park half asleep — 
came in — dreased for a large dinner-party — then 
went to Mrs. M — 's assembly. It was a very crowded, 
noisy, buzzing sort of an affair. People looked gay 
enough; there was plenty of talking and laughing round 
me. I listened to none of it — I believe I looked very 
well: there was a sort of murmur when I came into 
Mrs. M — 's room. I could not help hearing 'lovely 
creature,' &c. &c., very often. I wanted Lenox to 
have heard them — what were they to me? — but he 
was not there. 

"I often think with myself that I will try not to 
care for him; ; — why should I waste my whole heart 
and affections upon one who does not want them? My 
love is even importunate. I wish I could conceal what 
I feel; it is, I see, a sort of restraint — a bother to 
him; he seems really wearied of me. I look at my 
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glass — dress myself in the most attractive manner, 
and wonder where the charm is gone that used to 
bind him to me. It is plain that often he does not 
even look at me, when others are surprised at my 
beauty. This, then, is the end — here finishes my 
life — 

"No hope of joy — no motive for exertion. 

"Young and beautiful, and with a passionate heart, 
my doom has been to be the idol of a month, and then 
to sink into a piece of furniture — a mere appendage 
to the man I could adore.'* 



"I have — I have looked at my laudanum bottle. 
I have thought to force a few genuine tears from his 
eyes, but the thought of my baby stirs within me: at 
least, I will love it, and it will love me; and then I 
shall, perhaps, forget. 

"Ah , what a reverse from when a word, a look, of 
mine was misery or happiness! I remember the ten 
thousand tenderest things he said to me — the heart 
of man never invented tenderer; and now, as if it had 
been a dream, when I allude to them, he has for- 
gotten all! 

"Nay, he will talk of those days — which are fixed 
in my heart for ever — as of days of a short insanity, 
which the passion, not the individual, occasioned. 

"Do all men make love so persuasively? and are 
all men, without intending it, such deep, such exquisite 
deceivers? Do all women go through the tortures I 
endure? Alas, alas! why did I ever, ever marry?" 
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"My baby is born. I am recovering slowly, but 
surely. There is a great fuss made about both me 
and it. They have persuaded me not to nurse it. They 
say I have not strength — that it would be a confine- 
ment to me — and jel I am half sorry — 

"I have got a most excellent nurse to take care of 
the little creature, and a very good wet-nurse, too. 
The people about me take care of all that. 

"I am very fond of it, but I wish they would let 
me see more of it; they keep it out of the room, lest 
it should tire or hurry me. I am sure the serenest 
moments I have enjoyed for a very long time, are, 
when they will let me hold it in my lap. I have al- 
ready a thousand schemes for its education. I am sure 
it shall be very different from mine. I know it will 
be very fond of me -7- children always are. It 's very 
pretty already, and I mean to make it every thing that 
is clever and good. Poor Emilia! I wonder what is 
become of her — years, years, years — and I dare say 
she has forgotten me, as I have almost forgotten her. 
How my life has been crowded with nothings since we 
parted! — long and long ages ago. 

"My baby makes me think of her — and how she 
used to talk to me; but I shall never see her again. 
Pretty little thing, there is something very intelligent 
in its droll, wondering face; and when I put it close 
to my heart I have such a feeling! I think I am going 
to be very happy; it looks so nice in its tiny basinet, 
little red-faced thing, all smothered up in white muslin. 
Lenox, who hates babies, gave me the most affectionate 
squeeze to his heart as I was hanging over its pretty 
bed to-day, and seemed to think it quite as lovely as 
I did. 



, ' 
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''Now I have got thi» little creature, I shall never 
want amusement. I shall dress it and undress it, and 
take such a pleasure in getting it to sleep, and seeing 
all its pretty ways — I shall be so happy, I am sure." 



I will give you no more of these extracts ; they will 
suffice to paint to you the ill-regulated heart, accustomed 
only to the baneful pursuit of excitement, and filled 
with that bitter disappointment which real life proves 
to those who are only fitted to live in that paradise of 
romance — Love. 

You will pity her, and lament as I do, that Colonel 
Lenox did not prove, what too few husbands do prove, 
a kind and judicious friend to this wayward but most 
affectionate trifler. 

It was true she had soon thoroughly wearied him 
by her exactions and her apparent caprices; the root 
of which he did not, in the least, take the trouble to 
understand. He had learned to look upon her as a 
trifler, unworthy to take the place in his heart forfeited 
by one whose desertion he never had forgiven; it was 
in that kind of restless state of mind produced by a 
disappointment of this nature, that he had fallen in the 
wav of the beautiful Lisa, now far more beautiful than 
she had ever been. 

Some years had elapsed since the days of the Oaks; 
and the remembrance of £milia, who had so complete* 
ly vanished from their circle, had faded in both their 
minds. A long series of events had separated Lisa 
from her schoolday life and schoolday friendships; and 
as Colonel Lenox never alluded to the subject, Lisa 
had supposed that her impression of his attachment 

Emilia W^dham, IL 7 
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hmd been mdoonded, and dial he had nercr really 
cared lor anj one hat hersdL 

So he dedared. and so he bdiercd, in tiie brief 
madneas of the pascion which she had exciled. 

This waa now their third season in town; another 
infant had been added to their nnrsery, but withont 
adding to the felicitj of the loTelj modier. 

She found babies, like the other things of this world, 
incapable of famishing that perpetoal excitement for 
which she was languishing. 

Of serious dutj, except during her brief communica- 
tion with Emilia, she bad nerer been taught to think. 
Her whole life was but one pursuit of pleasure, and a 
succession of disappointments at finding pleasure never 
could satisfy a heart and mind like hers. But she had 
already learned the fatal secret to dazzle and confuse 
her mind by the bustle of endless engagements; and 
the gold and agate pen no longer was called upon to 
record the thoughts and feelings of a fnU and tender 
heart. 

Colonel Lenox had assumed the name of Glenlyon 
on occasion of an inheritance which had fallen to him. 
Sir Thomas and Lady Hesketh were dead, and Lisa 
had inherited a large fortune, though the estate had 
gone to the heir-at-law. 

It was now, in the dearth of greater objects, become 
a very strong desire with Colonel Lenox to re-assume 
his family name, of which he was extremely proud, and 
it was on account of business connected with this sub- 
ject that Mr. Danby had been consulted; something 
had occurred which had determined him to the very 
unusuHl step of a call at Colonel Lenox's house, wh«re 
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be had seen the beautiful Mrs. Lenox, as he has 
related. 

It never crossed Mr. Danby's mind that there could 
be any connexion between the Colonel Lenox in 
question, and the handsome young man who walked 
upon the terrace at the Oaks. He had long considered 
him as dead. 

He had been persuaded that Emilia never had, and 
never could, love himself. His jealousy and his proud 
resentment when the conviction entered his mind that 
she had loved, and still loved, another, was not diminished 
by the death of the object. It is but justice to him to 
say, that his feelings were of too refined a nature to 
be alleviated by this circumstance. 

He had loved Emilia. He told himself that he had 
not hoped for her love. The wild despair which he 
had read in her eyes when the marriage was irre- 
vocably completed, had left an inefiaceable impression 
upon a mind, naturally, and by acquired habit of 
thought, prone, as we have said, to suspicion, which 
not all her acts of gentle duty could efiace. He read 
in every kind look and obliging action what he thought 
the deep hypocrisy of a heart withheld; he saw she did 
not look happy; — alas! how could she be happy, 
when all on which her spirit fed was denied — not 
only the first love of her own young heart, but the 
esteem,' confidence, and tenderness of him to whom she 
would fain have devoted her afiection! 

Still time might have worn this away — time would 
have united them — had it not been for the deep and 
secret jealousy implanted by his mother's cruel dis- 
covery; his suspicions had then taken a definite form, 
and he had endeavoured to become indifierent about 

7* 
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her, and had in some measure, as far as the expression 
of indifference went, succeeded. * 

And this it was which had made her so entirely 
unhappy. To he loved is sweet to all; and the tender- 
ness of a man like Mr. Danhy must have ended by 
exciting a return, and sooner or liater constituting her 
happiness. His coldness and reserve wounded her 
cruelly, but she acquiesced in it; her just and candid 
temper led her to believe that it was the inevitable 
consequence of her unfortunate position. She had the 
resolution, in spite of all discouragements, to persevere 
in her duty — in that conduct which she thought was 
right, and which she had promised to herself when she 
had accepted him. 

She was unhappy — but far less unhappy than the 
misguided Lisa. 

CHAPTER XI. 

A noi venia la creatara b«lla, 
Bianco vestita , e nella faccia, quale 
Par, tremolandOf mattatina Stella. 

The beautiful Mrs» Lenox was sitting in the manner 
1 have shown to you, yawning over her two o'clock 
breakfast, when the door once more opened^ a footman 
entered, and announced Mrs. Danby. 

Lisa rose from her sola. 

There was the embarrassment of a few m6ments; 
they were both so changed that they might almost have 
passed without knowing each other; both, too, had in 
secret been hurt by that silence which had produced 
the long estrangement; and these feelings, which had' 
been overlooked in the joy of recovering the trace of 
each other's existence, gave a something of distirust 
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ttnd ediburrasBment to their manners — wh^i they met, * 
they almost met as strangers. 

Emilia, who had been for so many years excluded 
from elegant life, was almost dazzled with the splendour 
and luxury that surrounded the fashionable, polished, 
and most beautiful creature who rose from her sofa to 
receive her. And Lisa could scarcely believe that the 
pale, tall, grave, and faded lady who entered the room 
was the once blooming and anhnated Emilia. 

Lisa started back and stoo^ gazing. 

Emilia advanced steadily, but the colour was rising 
fast to her cheek, as, endeavouring vainly to appear 
calm, she held out her hand. 

But Lisa was upon her bosom. 

There were tears shed on both sides. 

Then the lovely mistress of this beautiful world 
whidi surrounded her^ led her friend to the sofa, and 
they sat down together; the one looking like the di- 
vinity to whom this rich and splendid shrine, with all 
its incense -breathing flowers and sweet odours, had 
been dedicated, and the other like some pale inhabitant 
of a Colder and a darker world. Yet with her pure 
and serene outlines, her so colourless and slightly 
melancholy broW, she looked, as her friend afterwards 
«aid, "not handsome — no, I don't know well what 
she was -** but there was something holy, tadiant in her 
whole figure — she looked more like an angel than a 



woman." 



There was silence as they sat holding each otiber's 
hands. 

Emilia spoke first. 

"I see you again, then." 

"Ah, Emilia! where have you been buried all this 
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• time? * wEile 1 have been — what have I not been 
doing?" 

'•I have been dead, and yon have been living — 
that is all,** said Emilia. 

"Yes, I believe I have been living, that is, flnttering 
away life in every thing that is idle and unprofitable 
— what people call pleasures. I hope yon have been 
happier jthan I have been — though I can't say you 
look so." 

Emilia's colour agaif rose, a faint blush just fleeted 
over her cheek, but she said nothing. 

"We ought to tell each other our histories," daid 
Mrs. Lenox; "will you begin, or shall I? Indeed," 
pressing her hand, "I have learned yours — you did 
marry — that — Mr. Danby — and I married — Co- 
lonel Lenox." 

Tears had elapsed, and well had Emilia schooled 
herself, but she had the greatest difficulty in the world 
to preserve her composure. 

"Lenox! — I thought Mr. Danby said — Glenlyon," 
said she, in a low tone. 

"Tes, he changed his name for a large estate in 
Scotland; but he thinks no name so pretty as Lenox, 
and the time was when 1 thought so too — but 1 care 
very little about it now. But he 's going to be Lenox 
again; and so I have never tried to learn to call him 
Glenlyon." 

Emilia continued sUent. 

Then Mrs. Lenox said — 

"The next question to be asked and answered, now 
we know whom we have married, is, I suppose, what 
children have we got? I've got two, 1 believe. How 
many have you got — six?" 
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"Not one," said Emilia. 

*'Well, I dare say that's quite as well. That sort 
of thing is such a plague, and one sees so little of 
one's children after all. I used to think, I remember, 
when I was young and foolish — when I was so weak, 
Emilia, as to wish to be loved, and to love — and all 
that nonsense — " 

Emilia's hand quivered a little as Lisa said this. 

"I used to think how passionately I should love 
my children — that I should live for them; but things 
are so oddly ordered in this world, I think one never 
does what one best likes. I never hardly see my 
children; I am in bed half the morning, and they are 
in bed all the night, which is the only time when 1 am 
alive — but would you like to see them?" 

"I should like excessively to see them." 

She rang the bell, the page appeared. 

"Tell Mrs. Eeynolds to bring down the children; 
this lady wants to see them." 

The page returned with — 

"Master Lenox is just going out, and Miss Lenox 
is asleep." 

"Ah, that is always it; but I will have my own 
way for once. Tell Mrs. Eeynolds that I beg she will 
bring the children down, as a very old friend of mine 
wishes most particularly to see them." 

After some short delay, the door opened, and the 
children appeared. The first, a wild and beautiful ' 
boy, of about two years old, with his hat and feather 
hanging on one side of his face; the other, a most 
lovely female infant of four months, asleep in the arms 
of its wet-nurse. 

Emilia kissed, or strove to kiss, the elder little 
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rebel, who pushed her away with both his hands, and 
turned his face wilful and playful from her; she then 
took the little babe in her arms, and kissed it Tery 
softly, while her colour rose and fell rapidly. 

At last she said, — 

"There seem strange inequalities in this world." 

"As how, dear Emilia?" 

"I think it all falls to your share," with a gentle 
smile. 

"AU what?" 

"Every good thing which God gives he seems to 
have given to you." There was a slight bitterness 
in her tone as she spoke, but, recovering herself, she 
smiled again, and said, looking at her with great affec- 
tion, "and to complete all, he has made you that 
which nobody can envy, because every one must love 
you." 

Mrs. Lenox shook her head, but turned away and 
said nothing. 

"Come here, you rebel, and give me a kiss," said 
she, rallying her spirits, and beginning to play with 
her bey; then she took and kissed and hugged her 
sleeping babe; and then, saying she was sick of them 
both, sent them out of the room, and, sinking again 
upon her sofa by the side of Emilia, continued her" in- 
terrupted talk. 

"Dear Emilia," she added, looking at her with 
tenderness, "it does me good to see you. When I 
look at you, it reminds me of those days so long, 
long ago, when we were both — ah! how different 
from what we are now! I had a heart then, but I don't 
know what has become of it; yet, when I see you, it 
seems to come like a recollection again. 1 don 't think — 
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What wa« I about to say? What a life have I led 
since we parted at the Oaks! And, ah! my Emilia! 
had you noft better have — " 

'^Let us talk of something else than the Oaks," 
said Mrs. Danby, interrupting her; "I endeavour to 
forget the Oaks, and all that part of my life. I have 
a home — and kindness — and though not blest as 
you are with such lovely children, I — " 

"Ah! you were always contented and always happy, 
and I was always happy and never contented, that 
was the difference! And it is impossible for any one 
to be happier now, as the world goes, than I am, and 
yet I should not care if I were dead to-morrow; but 
I tun so tired and good-for-nothing to-day, I shall 
only infect you with my own blue -devils. What a 
beautiful day 1 protest it is, and past four o'clock! 
Will you take a drive with me in the Park? Do, dear 
Emily." 

Emilia consented, with the proviso that she should 
be released by half-past five, Mr. Danby's dinner-hour. 

Mrs. Lenox opened wide her beautiful eyes with 
astonishment, but promised to drive her home at the 
proper hour. 

And the languid beauty and her grave and quiet 
friend were soon seated side by side in the most ele- 
gant of little equipages, and, with a tiny postillion 
on the tiny ponies, were soon going the round of the 
Park. 

The Park was full of gay company; and the car- 
riage of the lovely Mrs. Lenox was soon surrounded 
by admiring cavaliers on horseback, all of whom raised 
their eyes or their glasses to observe the new face by 
her side. Emilia, pale and faded as she was, had lost 
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little in beauty, and had even gained in the interest 
of her appearance; and as she sat, silently reclining 
in the carriage, while Mrs. Lenox, now in animated 
spirits, laughed, and flirted, and chatted away, full of 
talent, whim, and gaiety, she was scarcely a less at- 
tractive object than her volatile and fascinating friend. 



"They seemed to me to be making more than or- 
dinary fuss about you, Lisa, in the Park,'* was Colonel 
Lenox's address to his wife as, both dressed to go out 
for dinner, they were waiting a few seconds for their 
carriage in the drawing-room. 

"You are usually a pretty powerful centre of at- 
traction — but there was some one I did not in the 
least know in your carriage. Who can you have 
picked up now?" 

"Did you look at her? or did you not look at her?" 
said Lisa. "You very seldom, signor, trouble yourself 
in the least either with me or my carriage. My new 
attraction must have been peculiarly attractive, as it 
attracted you to look that way. Well, what did you 
think of her?" 

"Eather a fine figure of a woman, if one may judge 
by her pose^ which was elegant and distinguished 
enough; but as for her face, your new friend is old 
enough to be your grandmother, Lisa. I can't ima- 
gine where you picked her up?" 

"Nonsense," said Lisa; "why need you make any 
concealment about it? — you know very well." 

"I have not the slightest suspicion." 

"I can tell you what. Sir, you will make me very 
suspicious if you go on so," said Lisa, colouring. 
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"What can you mean?" 

"Mean! Good heavens, Lenox! you don't mean to 
say, or to pretend to make me believe, you didn't 
know who was in the carriage with me?" 

"I do pretend to say so; and now you seem so 
unwilling to tell me, I really beg to know, Lisa. You 
Rave lately been in the humour to pick up such odd 
acquaintances, and to make yourself so thoroughly in- 
dependent of me, that I begin to think it is as well 
I should know whom you please to honour by exhibit- 
ing them to the whole town at your side?" 

"Independent! Strange people!" said Lisa, putting 
up her lip; "and I wonder what strange people Co- 
lonel Lenox gets acquainted with — he knows best — 
but who's afraid? I challenge him to compare his new 
friends with mine any day in the year." ' 

"Do you mean to tell me or not, without further 
trifling?" said he, angrily. 

"No, I do not; for I am sure, if you would own 
it, you know as well as I do. And why you choose 
to make all* this mystery about it 1 cannot conceive! 
Unless, indeed — " 

"/make the mystery! Was ever any thing on earth 
so unreasonable and provoking as you are?" 

"Indeed! Very well, I am sorry for you, poor 
man!" and humming a tune, she stepped out into the 
conservatory at the end of her drawing-room, and be- 
gan to busy herself with gathering some flowers; while 
he, vexed and out of temper, with little reason enough 
as it should seem, sat brushing the hat which he held 
in his hand with his coat-sleeve. 

The time was past when his young and beautiful 
wife heeded his humours; she seemed, indeed, to take 
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^Sirecft, isn't it? sweet as jonr temper! And so 
jon pretend jon thoogfat her changed?^ 

^Pooh!" said he, nngracioiislj pndnng the rose 
ftiraj; ^I tell jon I hare not a conception who jon 
are talking about; but she looked so like a trage^ 
qneen, that I suspect jon of haTing pid^ed up some 
second-rate actress, whom jou fancy a Siddons, to 
make a pet of. And where, in the name of Heav^^i, 
did yon set her down? I am confident I saw jonr car- 
riage turning out of Chanceiy Lane, as I came up 
from Hoare's, where I had occasion to go this after- 
noon/' 

"Exactly so, in Chancery Lane I set her down. 
And oh, dear Lenox! is it not horrid to think of that 
dear creature spending her life in such a hole as that?" 

lie looked so naturally, as if he did not in the 
least comprehend her, that at last she was half con- 
vinced that he really had not recognised Emilia. 

"Well, you really do look so divinely stupid, that 
for once I believe you to be sincere; that woman was 
Emilia Danby!" 

" Danby I " he repeated. " EmHia ! " 

"She who was once that lovely, blooming, anima- 
ted Emilia Wyndham, that I — and perhaps you — " 
she added, looking at him askance, "loved so dearly 
— * is now the pale and faded, but charming looking 
creature, that /—but I beg it may not be you — mean 
to love exceedingly again." 

lie did not seem to heed her; he was looking in- 
tently at something in the crown of his hat. 
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"The deuce!*' said he: "that careless rascal has 
not given me my own hat;" and he rose and walked 
out of the room. 

"Now I wonder what there was in that hat?" said 
hifi wife to herself, "for he is such an arch-deceiver, 
that I never know what to believe of him." 

However, the carriage was at the door before he 
had got the right hat, which, as it proved, was exactly 
the one he held in his hand before; it was, however, 
weU pulled over his brows as he handed his wife into 
the carriage; and he was so busy letting down and 
puUing up the window, and found it so Impossible to 
settle the window-strap at a just length upon the pin, 
that she never even saw his face till they stopped at 
the house where they were to dine. 

She, flung back in a corner of the carriage, was 
by this time far from the subject, and was speculating 
whether the Duke of C — would be at this dinner 
or not. 

The Duke of C— was there. 

And the Duke of C — sat by Mrs. Lenox at 
dinner, who really looked the loveliest little creature 
that ever uttered wild and pretty things in a vaice 
like music, and with lips of coral; and the Duke, a 
remarkably tall, handsome, and elegant man, was 
evidently so much enchanted that, contrary to his usual 
wont, he appeared in the drawing-room afterwards; 
and it was not till Mrs. Lenox went away to the 
Opera, that he went away too, and he was in his box 
the whole evening, and with his glass very rarely 
directed to the stage. 

Colonel Lenox, contrary to his custom also, came 
into his wife's box that night. She was quite alone; 
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and as he sat behind her, so that she could not see 
his face, he said, after a long silence, 

"Now, don't be tiresome, Lisa; is it possible that 
that pale, almost elderly-looking woman, that I saw 
in your carriage to-day, could be Emilia Wyndham? 
I assure you, upon my honour, I did not know her 
in the least; I never saw any one upon earth so 
changed." 

Mrs. Lenox, with all her airy indifference, was not 
yet become so very indifferent as not to feel her heart 
beat with pleasure at this speech. 

She turned playfully and saucily to him, and 
said, 

"I never heard you say such rude, bearish things 
in my life, Lenox. 1 positively will tell her what you 
say." 

"Do, if you please," said he, carelessly; "but 
where on earth did you pick her up?" 

"Why, before you came to town the other day, 
your solicitor had made an appointment with Mr. 
Danby to meet him at your house, and you were not 
come back, and they showed him up by mistake to 
me, and, good heavens! I knew him in a moment. 
He was not changed the least possible atom from the 
man who walked by Emilia that famous and never-to- 
be-forgotten night upon the terrace at the Oaks. He 's 
just as ugly — older he could not be if he lived to be 
as old as Methuselah — and so I made her out. But 
he must be the greatest hunks in the world, for you 
know every body said he was most cruel rich, and 
yet he keeps her in such a place as you never in 
your life did see." 

"Perhaps he *s jealous of her?" 
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"Very likely. Yes, I dare say that old-fahioned 
vice still holds in Chancery Lane, though it is cen- 
turies since men have paid their wives such a com- 
pliment in Grosvenor Square. Yes, 1 should not 
really wonder — perhaps Mr. Danby does still care 
enough for his wife to be jealous of her." 

And she thought in her heart, "1 would be con- 
tent to be locked up in Chancery Lane all my life, to 
know that my husband was jealous of me!" 

There was a silence of some minutes; at last, 

"What are you thinking of, Lisa?" said he. 

"Of how I could possibly make you jealous," she 
said, in rather a hurt tona. 

"1 'm sure I don't know; but I advise you not to 
try." 

"You could be jealous, then?" • 

"I advise you not to try," said he, coldly. "It's 
more easy to make husbands jealous — if jealous the 
word must be, but I prefer any other — to offend 
them, to irritate them by levity and vanity, than many 
women think. Jealous I am not much inclined to be, 
but displeased I may very easily be." 

Her countenance fell, but her spirit rose at this 
unkindness; and, turning her sweet face away, she 
began to look out from her box, to place herself in 
the most engaging attitude for display, and seemed to 
think of nothing henceforward but of endeavouring to 
attract the eyes of the whole house. He soon quitted 
her box, and left her to pursue her amusement. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

O , how nuich more dotb beauty wondrous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 

Shakspeake. 

And what were, meanwhile, Emilia's feelings? 

Refreshed and enlivened by her drive in the Park 
— her blood flowing through her veins with a free- 
dom long unknown — her splits cheered by the beau- 
tiful scene of herbage, foliage, and gay company 
which she had quitted — she was set down at her 
dull, dark house in Chancery Lane. 

Many wouJd have entered this gloomy prison in 
melancholy and discontent — it would have been still 
further darkened by contrast with the sweet air, the 
bright sun, the refreshing green, the brightness, the 
animation, they had left. 

Not so Emilia. She had so schooled and disci- 
plined her mind, that any little interruption of this 
sort in the course of her monotonous life was hailed 
as a refreshment, an assistance, and an encouragement 
to persevere in the course of duty on which she had 
resolved. 

She had said little during her drive, but had 
listened, amused, yet secretly alarmed, to the gay 
prattle which passed* between her lovely companion 
and all the admiring cavaliers who surrounded the 
carriage. She had been cheered by the affection which 
Mrs. Lenox had lavished upon her, and her heart was 
deeply touched and interested by the sight of her 
children; for, if there was that thing in the world 
which Emilia doted on, it was upon children. 

All these pleasant, or at least interesting, thoughts 
had called her from herself, and done her infinite 
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good; and she felt that the refreshment of Lisa's so- 
ciety — of a return with her, as it were, to the light 
of day, to those pleasant habits of life to which her 
early years had been accustomed, would give a strength 
to her bodily and mental frame which she had long 
felt that she was beginning to want. 

She was like a plant that had been buried in a 
cold, dark cellar, and to which the fresh air and 
warm sun restores its native strength and colour. 

Nothing could be more affectionate than Mrs. 
Lenox, nor any thing apparently more sincere than 
the pleasure she expressed in thus renewing the old 
and intimate intercourse between them; but there was 
one thought which already intruded to mar this happy 
prospect. 

Sitting upon a fine horse at some distance from 
the ring, under the trees in that part of the Park 
which is called the Wood, she had seen a figure which, 
do what she would to maintain her outward com- 
posure, it was impossible to behold again with in- 
difference. 

He had turned his head, and given a glance at the 
carriage as it passed, but he did not, as her beating 
heart told her to expect, join it. She could not, 
however, be mistaken in the face — it was changed, 
greatly changed, yet she could not but recognise it at 
once. 

The gentleman turned his horse's head, and gal- 
loped across the Park; but as they came down again 
by the Serpentine, and there paused to inhale the 
fresh wind that blew from the water, she had seen 
him again at a little distance, and again he was watch- 
ing the carriage. 
Emilia Wyndham, JU S 
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As soon as Mrs. Danby entered her own house, 
avoiding interruption, she passed rapidly up stairs into 
her own little bed-room, and, bolting the door, sat 
down to collect her thoughts. 

He was there, then. 

He, from whom she had thought herself irrevocably 
and for ever separated, had entered into her circle of 
existence once more. She had seen him, but he had 
not appeared to recognise her; and his countenance — - 
at least so far as her hasty glances could assure her 
of it, showed that he was greatly changed. There was 
the air of a man of high fashion — a force of expres- 
sion in his countenance and carriage which differed a 
good deal from the elegant, handsome, but most na- 
tural and somewhat romantic Colonel Lenox of the 
Oaks. There was something high and military in his 
air — an aspect of command, not to say of imperious 
command, which, though it might have added to his 
attractions in many eyes, disappointed her. 

He was no longer the Lenox she had loved so truly. 

Still, her treacherous heart beat wildly when she 
saw him, and her good and delicate conscience began 
to ask questions. 

What ought she to do? Might she, without danger 
to her own honour and that of Mr. Danby, indulge an 
intimacy with the wife, which must inevitably lead to 
further intercourse with the husband? Her heart an- 
swered boldly to the appeal — her pure, hoaest, inno- 
cent heart, answered it with fearless courage. She 
felt, it was true, that infirmity of feeling had for the 
moment betrayed her into an emotion neither loyal, 
perhaps, to Mr. Danby, nor to her friend; but it was 
but the emotion of a moment. She felt the assurance 
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that her faith to both was firmly planted on a rock; 
she had the gratification of feeling that she mi^t rely 
upon herself — not as the rash boast of ignorant se- 
curity, but as the reward of long-tried effort and ha- 
bitual self-control. 

Colonel Lenox henceforward would be nothing 
to her. 

One indulgence she thought might be yet allowed 
her — his happiness was still dear — his and Lisa's. 
She thought she already saw that the welfare of both 
was in peril, and that her influence might assist in 
saving the sweet and volatile creature from the many 
■snares with which she saw her to be surrounded. The 
idea was more delightful to that poor desolated heart 
than any of you, surrounded by the influences of kind 
domestic affections, will find it easy to believe. 

The next subject for consideration was — ought 
flhe not, now, to make Mr. Danby aware of the true 
state of het feelings ? Out of regard for his happiness 
she had long concealed them — ought she not, now, 
to make him acquainted with every thing, and leave 
to him the decision of her future conduct? 

This was the course prescribed by sincerity, can- 
dour, truth, and principle; and such a course was 
sure to approve itself to Emilia. He had treated her 
on his part with little confidence, and his habitual re- 
serve had infected even her frank and open-hearted 
temper with something of its own constraint. She was 
also become rather afraid of him, and had not been 
able to acquire the habit of speaking ^to him very 
openly; but, upon this occasion, she resolved to do it; 
and with an eye bright with conscious integrity, a 
brow unclouded, and a heart relieved, went down to 

8* 
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meet her husband and father at dinner; for, after all, 
Mr. Danby did not dine in the city, but had ordered 
dinner somewhat later than ordinary at home. 

The poor father was, as usual, the object of her 
unremitting attention during the meal. Her husband 
sat, as was his wont, with papers by his side, at which 
he, from time to time, looked while he ate. There 
were times when he never once spoke to either of 
them during the whole dinner; and he was so absent 
to-day that he seemed quite to have forgotten the event 
so intensely interesting to Emilia: but she never took 
little things ill; she looked at him, and smiled to her- 
self at his forgetfulness , and busied herself in pre- 
paring for her father his treat of fish; for he required 
as much attention as a little child. 

The poor man was in high glee over his indulgence, 
and said so many happy and affectionate things, that, 
foolish as they were, they gave her much pleasure; 
and her spirits kept rising more and more, fill at length 
she felt quite equal to the task she had proposed to 
herself. However, upon Mr. Danby thrusfing back 
his chair, and leaving the room abruptly before the 
cloth was removed, she found she must postpone it till 
the evening. 

It was then after tea, and when her father had 
gone to bed, that, seeing him at last lay down those 
never-ending papers, she summoned up her courage, 
and began with — 

"You do not ask me what I did with myself this 
morning?" 

"Why should I? You spent your time much as 
usual, I suppose." 

"No — that, indeed, I did not. I went to see the 
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blooming and beautiful young lady you told me of — 
Mrs. Glenlyon — 

"Oh, ay! I remember — a former friend of yours, 
if I recollect right?" 

"Yes — but her name was not then Glenlyon." 

"Of course not. She was not married, I think, in 
those days." 

"Are you acquainted with the gentleman she mar- 
ried?" — her colour, in spite of all her determination, 
rising to her cheek — "he, too, has changed his name 
since those days." 

"Yes — his name was once Lenox:" but his atten- 
tion was now aroused, and, fixing one of his keen and 
penetrating glances upon her, "of course you know 
nothing of himP' he said. 

"There was a gentleman, Mr. Danby^ whom, per- 
haps, you may recollect, to have been staying at the 
Oaks the first time you ever were there. But very 
possibly you may have altogether forgotten him?" 

"No, I have no^," said Mr. Danby, with a coun- 
tenance of grave attention, as if he was prepared to 
hear more, and his severe and penetrating eye fixing 
her like that of the basilisk; "but I understood that 
young man perished in the battle of Albuera." 

"He did not" said she, in a low voice, and endea- 
vouring to raise her eye to his; but the eye she met 
was so steady, so piercing, so grave, that hers sunk 
before it. 

Honest as was her heart, her eye played her false 
in the encounter. She went on in a low voice, which 
she vainly endeavoured to make steady, "There was 
a mistake in the returns — did you not see it corrected 
in the newspapers?" 
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"And you never told me?'" cried he y in a loud 
voice of anger and emotion. 

"Why shotdd I tell you?'* said she, in a tone of 
gentle remonstrance. "Why should I suppose it could 
interest you? How should I know you had ever even 
read the return? What was Colonel Lenox, tken^ to 
either of us?" 

A sarcastic, suspicious smile — that smile which 
she equally disliked and dreaded — curled his lip. 
She knew when he smiled so that he never believed 
any person. 

Still it was her duty, and she always did her duty, 
to proceed; so she went on — a little hurriedly though, — 

"That Colonel Lenox it is for whom you are now 
concerned. That Colonel Lenox it is who has married 
Miss Hesketh«" 

He started. 

"Mr. Danby," she said, with a dignity and com- 
posure, the restdt of her honest determination to do 
him right, "what my youthful feelings might have been 
before I ever became acquainted with you, you never 
inquired. The delicacy of your feelings — your con- 
fidence in me — were equally great. I thank you for 
both — as for the other innumerable proofs of your 
generous affection." 

There was now a deep attention, but no sojftening 
countenance. 

" Separated, as I then believed I was for ever, from 
one with whom so many happy days had been spent 
— so many dear associations formed — I did not 
think it would be for your happiness to know that 
there was one tie more painful than the rest to break 
when I gave myself to you. It was broken," 
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Still doubt and suspicion clouded his countenance. 

"When I gave you my hand, Mr. Danby, I came 
to you with the resolution to give my humblest duty, 
and all I could of my heart.'* 

"Ah!" 

"The rest, Sir, lay in ashes." 

"Go on," he said. 

"I believed then, and I think stiQ, that the true 
way neveir to rekindle those ashes was to keep my 
secret to myself, and dismiss it from my thoughts, with 
the things that liad been." 

"And you did? You dare to say that you did?" 
said he, almost fiercely. "Nay, Emilia — no lie — a 
dissembler I may have thought you — a liar I never 
thought you." 

She was hurt — deeply hurt. She little guessed 
the cause of this distrust — those fatal papers. It had 
been his impression that they had been written since 
her marriage. It had never once suggested itself to 
his thoughts that they might have existed before, 

"I do not know," said she, with some spirit, "why 
I should persevere in opening my heart to you, since 
I see that you do not believe me." 

He shook his head, but said, — 

"1 believe much of what you say, Emilia. I have 
very seldom met with any person, man or woman, where 
I could believe all that they might say; but go on." 

"I think I have said all that 1 had to say: perhaps 
you will not believe me when I add, that if I wish-^- 
as I do most earnestly wish — to renew my iptimacy 
with Lisa, no thought that you could by possibility 
disapprove mingles with this. Still I did not think 
myself, as was once the ease, justified in electing my- 
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self into a judge in this matter. I have laid my heart 
open to you; and it is for you to decide what I am 
to do." 

He looked steadily, and almost sternly at her, as 
he said, — 

"And you are prepared to assure me, that you 
never, in word, thought, or deed, indulged the feelings 
which you tell me you had resolved to conquer?" 

"Never!" 

"Could you swear this?" 

"No," said she, shrinking, "our thoughts are ques- 
tionable things — we are not always masters of them; 
but never, if I can trust my own heart, have I broken 
my loyalty and faith to you by indulging the thoughts 
which might arise." 

"I do not know what you call indidging^^* said he, 
turning away from her coldly. 

"On that one fatal evening, when I thought that 
he I had perhaps wronged' was dead," said she, with 
much emotion, "I was surprised into an expression of 
feeling, which, now I perceive you were aware of its 
cause, I own might displease you. I thought him gone 
for ever, and that it was useless to trouble you or dis- 
turb your peace by my vain sorrow; but, believe me, 
I did not indulge it: when I was come to myself, I al- 
most rejoiced in it — I did indeed. Alas, alas! what 
has poisoned your heart against me, Mr. Danby? I in- 
tended to be candid and sincere. Why will you look 
upon me in that terribly suspicious manner? Do you 
think J. deserve it? You know I do not." 

"Ah, Emilia!" said he, with a heavy sigh, "for- 
give me — I thought you more than woman." 

"Alas! what can you mean? How have I forfeited 
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your esteem? I thought the course I pursued was right. 
Indeed I think so still. What do the hidden secrets of 
the heart avail? But now it is different — I must 
meet him now, in the intercourse of intimate domestic 
life, once more. I haow^^ said she, her clear eye, 
now beaming bright with truth and honour, meeting 
his, "that I can meet him without impeachment of my 
loyalty to you. But I have no right to erect my con- 
science to be a judge in this matter. You know all, 
Mr. Danby -^ decide for me. What you determine I 
shall most implicitly and honourably obey." 

In spite of all his hidden reasons, as he thought, 
he felt ashamed of his suspicions. 

Her brow was so open — her whole countenance 
so instinct with honest sincerity. 

"Emilia, he said, "I shall trust you: I do not wish 
or choose, after having played the contemptible part.^ 
of a man who too fondly loved, to complete the cha- 
racter by terminating with that of the jealous panta- 
loon. I confide in you, Emilia. It is my wish — my 
injunction — that this intimacy should proceed as if 
nothing of all this had ever existed; and if you deceive 
me again I — why, you will only have completed the 
miserable history of the man who would have died to 
make you happy." 

He rose, in some emotion, from his chair, and ab- 
ruptly left the room. 

"Mr. Danby! — " 

She longed to call him back — touched, melted, 
yet wondering and perplexed — she longed to throw 
herself at his feet, and beseech him to explain what 
he meant. 
, But, stung to the quick by what he believed her 
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duplicity, even at the very moment when she was pro- 
fessing the most undisguised avowal of her feelings, he 
hastily left his house, and retired, as he had so often 
before done, to assuage the wounds of his heart amid 
the business of his chambers. 

CHAPTER Xin. i 

There never was any heart truly great and generous, that was not also 

tender and compassionate. 

SOUTH. 

Mbs. Lenox came home that night from the Opera 
considerably less ennuyee^ and considerably more ex- 
cited, than she had perhaps done since the ever- to-be- 
regretted days of her passion for Colonel Lenox. 

The unfortunate conversation about jealousy had 
raised feelings — had summoned up a spirit in the 
bosom of the faulty, volatile, but affectionate young 
wife, which, had her husband only used the knowledge 
he possessed of the sex in order to understand , he 
would have been rather less careless in exciting. 

The object of a brief and sudden passion, which 
was the result of his own deeply resented disappoint- 
ment — her great beauty — and the attachment too 
little controlled and too little concealed which he had 
excited — he had loved with vehemence for a few brief 
hours — to awaken as from a dream, when the reali- 
ties of every -day life had destroyed those delusions of 
the imagination, amid which alone such a passion as his 
can dwell. He had been more than lover as lover — 
he was less than husband as husband. He had been 
little accustomed of late to the enjoyment of domestic 
tenderness, and he was naturally of a temper little in- 
dulgent; for he was penetrating rather than juat m his 
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way of thinking: he was little accustomed to balance 
the faults against the good qualities of those around 
him, and strike a righteous account; for he was fasti- 
dious rather than sound in his ideas. 

His model of woman had been formed, as I believe 
that of most men is formed, upon the ideal of his first 
love. He had respected, and esteemed, and admired 
Emilia for qualities, the very contemplation and asso- 
ciation with which rendered him a better man. He 
felt this, and he had the sense to value her still more 
for the effect she produced upon his character. While 
under her influence, he felt that moral progression, so 
to speak, the sense of which is the most exquisite and 
delicate of human enjoyments. And he had accustomed 
himself to regard her as a sort of tutelary angel, at- 
tached to his life, under whose divine influence he 
was to become all that it is best for man to be. 

Every thing that belonged to the higher qualities 
of his nature — the finer- moralities — the more deep 
and real experiences of religious power — all that which 
was to elevate him above the herd of gallant, gay, but 
unthinking and erring young men with whom he was 
surrounded, was to be derived from her. It was thus 
that he had loved her; it was thus that he had regarded 
her; and though, as I have said, his pecuniary circum- 
stances, and a sort of weak fear of hampering himself 
with an engagement, had prevented him from speaking 
those irrevocable words which would have secured her 
for his own, he looked upon her as so unquestionably, 
to be his some time or other, that I believe the most 
unexpected revolution in the laws of nature could hardly 
have astounded him more than did thelBight of her name, 
coupled with that ol Mr* Danby, in the newspapers. 
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Of the circumstances of the marriage, he only learned 
as a piece of cursory intelligence from his father, that, 
by Sir Herbert Montague's account, Miss Wyndham had 
done a good thing for herself in marrying a very rich 
lawyer. The sale of the Oaks, and the state of Mr. 
Wyndham's aflfairs, were related in the like brief man- 
ner. Little did Colonel Lenox comprehend by it the 
real state of the case. He hastily concluded that Emilia 
had been tempted, by the prospect of great wealth, to 
form a new connexion, and forget all that had passed 
between them. He had seen many girls do so before 
her; and while he bitterly resented her inconstancy, he 
quite forgot to ask himself how far his own uncertain 
conduct might be to blame. 

Indeed, if he had reflected much upon it, he might 
perhaps have endeavoured to rejoice that he had failed 
to secure a heart so easily diverted from him. 

Still Emilia had left too deep an impression to be 
easily effaced; he could form no plan of happiness in 
which she did not make a part; and every idea of 
domestic life was flat and insipid in which she did not 
share. The first effect of his disappointment was a sort 
of reckless defiance, leading to an irregularity of con- 
duct, which his love for her had rendered till then im- 
possible: its second, a certain hardening and lowering 
of the tone of character, which such a course is certain, 
sooner or later, to produce: the last, his falling head- 
long into the short and delirious passion which Lisa 
had inspired — soon to awaken, as from a dream — 
and return to those old feelings which had become to 
him as a second nature. But what was worst, he com- 
mitted the great injustice of perpetually comparing in 
thought this too trifling and volatile creature with the 
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sacred idol he worshipped in his heart; and visiting 
her short-comings, her caprices, her exactions, and her 
whims, not with affectionate correction or merciful in- 
dulgence, hut with such contempt and indifference as 
these secret comparisons of the real with the ideal are 
certain to engender. 

"How to make the best of it." 

Alas! that homely duty escapes too often the more 
susceptible and refined, while it blesses the humble and 
the good. He could not, and he would not, condescend 
to make this sort of righteous compromise between his 
imagination and his affections. He would not endeavour 
to discern what was really excellent, under all this 
waywardness and whim of his companion; far less 
wotdd he condescend to the task of endeavouring to 
disentangle this labyrinth — correct what was evil — - 
encourage what was good — and attempt to preserve 
her happiness and his own. 

After a very few fruitless endeavours in this way, 
he gave up the whole thing as a lost hope; taught him- 
self to consider his situation as no worse than that of 
numbers of men of his acquaintance who had vain and 
silly wives; and sought refuge in the same compensa- 
tions — his clubs, his race-horses, his men-parties, and 
his being as little at home as possible. 

Lisa, as we have seen, first grieved over this de- 
fection with impassioned tenderness, and then sought 
to escape from her own wounded feelings by a course 
of reckless dissipation, which only served to confirm 
her husband in his contemptuous opinion of her. She 
perceived this; and in that sort of despairing defiance 
with which a heart so wounded and so ill-chastised as 
hers is prone to meet this species of injustice, she 
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seemed to take a wild pleasure in juetifjing that opinion 
of her which in her secret soul she knew she did not 
deserve. 

Till now she had onlj sought to divert thought, and, 
if possible, provoke him into some kind of attention, 
by a round of the utmost dissipation and extravagance; 
but this dangerous course could not be continued long, 
without leading her — young, imaginative, and heed- 
less of consequences — still further than she had in- 
tended; and the conversation in the box at the Opera 
upon jealousy had given a new and fatal impulse to 
her ideas. In spite of his disclaimer, she was pene- 
trating enough to perceive that he might be jealous; 
and the triumph of wounding him to the quick, in spite 
of his pretended indifference, was too dear not to be 
attempted. 

I left her sitting in front of her box at the Opera, 
intent, to all appearance, upon what was going on upon 
the stage, and displaying one of the most beautiful faces 
and forms you ever beheld, with an affectation of al- 
most childish negligence which was excessively at- 
tractive; and I left one man, reclining in his double 
box, with his lorgnettes almost constantly directed 
towards her. 

It was the fashion in those days to go into the 
crush-room upon leaving the Opera, and Mrs. Lenox 
entered it, leaning upon the arm of one of those in- 
numerable' fetch-and-carry spaniels who seem to be 
necessary appendages to women of fashion, and appear 
quite content to receive, as the reward of their assi- 
duities, that sort of reflected importance which in con- 
sequence falls upon them. 
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H«r cavaliers were for the most part of this de- 
scription, and she had the most hearty contempt for 
every one of them — manifested, however, with such 
playful impertinence, that scarcely any one was ever 
offended, and, most certainly, no one alienated. She 
moved, therefore, fancy free, ^unid this crowd of fol- 
lowers and admirers, till her most evil destiny threw 
her into communication with the Duke of C — , that 
most unprincipled and successful of deceivers. 

He was a young man, had just returned from the 
Continent, and for two seasons haVi not been in London. 
It was therefore quite as a novelty that he had first 
seen her at a large London party; and he thought her 
the prettiest and most delightful Kttle novelty that he 
had met with for a long time. To him, hackneyed as 
he was in the ways of both men and women, there was 
something new, naive ^ whimsical, and impertinent, at 
once in her tone and manner, that was infinitely ex- 
citing. He thought he was the most fortunate man in 
the world to find himself immediately provided, on his 
return, with what would afford an interest that possibly 
might last out the whole season. 

He had been introduced to her; and she who, alas! 
in her corrupt and evil education, had learned to reckon 
the pride and value of a conquest by the character for 
levity and inconstancy of the captive, thought nothing 
could possibly be so glorious as to bind this celebrated 
rover in her fetters. Secure in her own secret love for 
her husband, she fancied that nothing really evil could 
arise from such trifling, and was secretly proud to make 
him aware what others, quite as accomplished and far 
superior in consequence to himself, could think of her. 

Let me pause for a moment. Let me beg of you to 
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reflect a few seconds upon the dreadful accumulation 
of evil habits, evil thoughts, evil passions, evil principles, 
described in this slight sketch of the situation of all 
parties; and yet, such are the principles, habits, and 
passions by which, at this very day, hundreds and 
thousands of fleeting beings are impelled. 

It was the third time that they had met. 

She h^d been quite aware, as she sat in careless 
negligence looking at the stage, whose eye had been 
fixed upon her; and she entered the crush-room leaning 
upon Mr. Wilmot's arm (a sort of led-cousin , the led- 
captain of old stories), and looking with the most 
coquettish unconsciousness that you ever beheld ! Sim- 
plicity itself! — perfectly unaware of, and insensible 
to, the kind of buzz of admiration that saluted her, and 
talking to Mr. Wilmot, and the many lady and gentle- 
men friends around her, with the most engaging in- 
difference to the homage proffered on all sides. The 
Duke understood all these little manoeuvres perfectly 
well, but he did not like her the less — rather the 
more for them. Moral approbation was the very last 
thing that ever entered into his thoughts when he ad- 
mired any one. 

He was an adept in his fatal and wicked game; he 
looked just as unconcerned and negligent as herself, 
and stood leaning against a marble table in a most 
elegant attitude, displaying his remarkably fine figure, 
and talking to one of his friends. 

Her carriage was called, and, mortified and dis- 
appointed, she was passing him to leave the room. 
Then, if you care for such an odious scene, you should 
have seen his look of electrified delight, as if this was 
the first moment he had been aware of her presence; 
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and the expression of deep, almost reverential assiduity. 
With which he held out his arm to assist her in making 
her way through the crowd. 

Such a pleasant reverse of feeling, instead of the 
mortifying disappointment of the moment before! — a 
sort of suppressed emotion, a slight trembling, as she 
laid her hand on his arm — a few low words of doubt- 
ful meaning! 

Oh, base and practised deceiver! 



She was now, for the first time since her mar- 
riage, occupied at her solitary breakfast with one 
subject, to the exclusion of all others, and thiat sub- * 
ject neither her husband, her children, nor her friend. 
She was wondering what the Duke could mean by 
what he had said; he might mean much — he might 
mean nothing. Was she to resent as impertinent? 
Was she to pity as unhappy? Was she to forget as 
of no real import? Then the jealous looks of many 
of her female friends, all emulous to attract the atten- 
tion of this celebrated roue^ as she carried him away 
from among them all — evidently a most willing 
captive to her charms ! The delightful reverse of 
feeling she had experienced, when he started, as it 
were, into life and observance, and for her alone! 

So she sat, playing with her tea-spoon, in a 
pleasant reverie, till the clock struck four; and then 
she remembered that she had promised Mrs. Danby to 
be in Chancery Lane by that hour, and to take 
her to drive out before her husband's ^yq o'clock 
dinner. 

She rang the silver bell hastily, and inquired 

Emilia Wyndham. IL ^ 
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whether the carriage was in waiting; then sent for her 
maid, ordered her favourite bonnet and favourite cloak, 
and put both on with a care and attention most un- 
usual; for she was generally as careless in her toilette 
as in other things. She did not even ask for her 
children, but got into her carriage, and went 
musing up the Strand, heedless of every thing around 
her. 

Had she not been so engaged, she might have 
seen her husband, followed by his servant, slowly ri- 
ding down the street with the air of a man lost in 
profound melancholy. He, too, had been in Chancery 
Lane. 

An invincible desire — a curiosity not to be re- 
sisted, had led him to visit the place where she had 
chosen to take up her dwelling, in preference, as it 
would seem, to that which he might have had to offer. 
He had looked upon the small, dingy-looking house 
which he had ascertained to be that of Mr. Danby, 
and could only marvel at the inexplicable infatuation 
which had led that gay and blooming creature to ac- 
cept so strange and unnatural a fate. He began to 
think that some mystery never yet comprehended must 
lie at the bottom of all this. 

The proud, resentful resolution he had at first 
made, never to speak to Emilia again, began to yield 
to softer and kinder sentiments; he began to inquire 
whether she could be happy in an existence so ap- 
parently foreign to all she had formerly loved and de- 
lighted in — to marvel what strange fascination had 
come ovfer her. He wished to see her — to speak to 
her, and to satisfy his sore and wounded heart by at 
least endeavouring to comprehend the cause which 
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had led to this desertion. He resolved to be presented 
to Emilia by his wife. 

He did not conscientiously ask his heart, as she 
had done, how far this would be prudent or would be 
right — how far he was acting honourably by the 
partner to whom he had pledged his existence, in thus 
suiffering so much thought, so much tender regret, still 
to linger around the image of another. 

He never reflected how great wa5 the injustice of 
such indulgence. But, alas! for the cause of all this 
evil — the cause which had blighted yet another 
exilstence! Alas! for the extent of the ruin occasioned 
by the faults and weaknesses of an individual so in- 
significant as Mr. Wyndham! 



Seeing his wife's carriage going up the Strand, 
Colonel Lenox conjectured at once her errand; and^ 
impatient to be introduced to Emilia — anxious to 
read some part at least of her history in a counte- 
nance and manner which' he felt he never should mis- 
understand, he slowly took the way which led to the 
Park. 

The two friends had met this afternoon with an air 
of almost equal gravity on both sides. 

Lisa gave an affectionate rather than her usual 
animated greeting to her friend; while Emilia, ab- 
sorbed by her own feelings, after the first few sentences 
had been exchanged, relapsed into silence; and thus 
they pursued their way almost without uttering a 
syllable. Emilia, pre- occupied, pale, and anxious, 
was dwelling upon her late conversation with her hus- 
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band — filled with sympathy for his sufferings, and 
perplexity as to their cause — grieved at his 
suspicions, and filled with doubts and hesitation as to 
J what was her best and wisest course to pursue. 

To break off all intimacy with Mrs. Lenox at this 
moment of their re-union, in spite of his permission, 
nay, injunction to the contrary, seemed unnecessary, 
unwise: it would serve probably to justify in some 
degree his injurious suspicions, and might x)nly keep 
alive in his mind this painful and torturing jealousy: 
added to all which, it must in truth be confessed, that 
she felt as if the sacrifice, unless imposed by un- 
questionable duty, would be one too great even for 
her. She had tasted again of life — she had bathed 
in the daylight of happiness once more: her dulled 
and miserable being, fast sinking into that sort of 
apathy and cold indifference — that living death — 
which such an existence proves to a temperament like 
hers, had been called back, awakened, as it were, to 
brief but healthful enjoyment, by this meeting with 
her long-lost Lisa. Could she — ought she — must 
she — extinguish that light, abandon that bright day- 
spring which rose once more upon her, and return to 
the darkness and gloom in which her thoughts and 
feelings had been so long immured? 

She could not do it: she felt that, after having 
once tasted again of happiness, however clouded, how- 
ever imperfect, to have such happiness again totally 
withdrawn would be to die. 

And yet how ill, how miserable had Mr. Danby 
looked that night when he returned from his chambers ! 
— how ill, how worn, when he sat down to breakfast, 
with his papers as usual before him! She saw too 
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well with what a painful and distracted attention 
the sheets were looked over, upon which, till then, 
his whole mind and thoughts had used to be ab- 
sorbed. 

Her heart bled for him. This love! — this 
hapless, unrequited, undying love! She had at last 
begun to comprehend its force, and to understand 
what had been the true source of the coldness, harsh- 
ness, injustice, and even positive ill -humour from 
which she had suffered so much; and which had 
checked the natural growth of that affection which she 
was longing to offer. 

"Thy word shall be a lantern to my feet." 

Her desire to do what was right had opened her 
eyes, and made her at length penetrate into the depths 
of a heart which had been tUl then such a discoura- 
ging enigma. 

Far was she from the remotest idea of, even in 
thought, failing «in her loyalty to such an affection; to 
have cherished any other than his mournful and 
devoted image would have "outraged every feeling of 
her nature. 

She began to appreciate the bitterness of that dis- 
appointed tenderness which had produced this long 
estrangement. And what heart of woman but at 
once forgives every unkindness . flowing from such a 
source ? 

An interest altogether new began to arise within 
her as she reviewed their last conversation, and com- 
prehended the excess of a love which had obtained 
only such a return. She recalled the generosity of his 
conduct, and began to wonder at her long indifference. 
All those trifling defects in manner and appearance 
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which had seemed so adyerse to the growth of any 
tender passion had been long ago forgotten under the 
in'fluence of the close and sacred tie which united 
them. It remained only to strengthen that tie^ by an 
interest deeper and more genial than cold esteem; and 
this interest was beginning imperceptibly to dawn in 
her breast. 

She was thinking of Mr. Danby, and scarcely, in 
the least, of Colonel Lenox, as she sat with her pale 
and meditative face by the side of her friend. 

Alas! Mr. Danby, why could you not be made 
aware of it? What agonising tortures might you not 
have been spared! Yes, torture! It is not too strong 
a word. 

Say what you will, the vehemence of a love such 
ss his survives the short-lived hour of passion. It had 
become to him a second nature. The only feeling 
that seemed to exist in his heart was his love and his 
esteem for his Emilia. His love had been cruelly 
outraged by the conviction that it never had nor could 
be returned; and that it was not indifference alone, 
but another and invincible impression, with which he 
had to contend. Still, in spite of all, he had esteemed 
— he had even pitied her; but the late unhappy mis- 
understanding had destroyed his last consolation. With 
his fatal aptitude to suspicion^ he believed that she 
had now intentionally deceived him, and for a pur- 
pose — the purpose of being suffered to renew her 
connexion with Colonel Lenox and his family. He 
forgot the frank and uncalled-for confession — he only 
dwelt upon that confidence which he believed had 
been withheld. 

His pride — the pride of a deeply-wounded and 
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devoted heart — - forbade him to refuse to sanction, 
nay, drove him into the injunction to continue the 
acquaintance; while his heart seemed actually rending 
in pieces with the racking pangs of that jealousy which 
he would have died rather than have confessgjd* 

His imagination, once so difficult to excite, was 
noT*^ all awake , and, like an unbound fury, seemed 
suddenly aroused only to drive him to distraction. He 
pictured to himself that young and handsome man as 
he had first seen him, for he now distincly remembered 
the fond and devoted air with which he had walked 
by Emilia's side: her blooming, happy countenance 
upturned to his, while she cheerfully prattled away. 
He contrasted himself with such a picture — he looked 
upon himself almost with loathing. 

And she was gone! — yes, she was gone! where 
she should meet him, and talk to him, and smile upon 
him — smile upon him with those radiant, happy 
smiles he had then adored, but never since had seen; 
and she should taste felicity in his presence, in ex- 
change for the melancholy misery of her home. 

Unhappy — unhappy man! 

He feared not for her faith. Of her virtue, sus- 
picious as he was, he felt so secure, that a thought so 
injurious never once sullied his mind. It was of her 
heart, of her happiness, he was jealous — that heart 
he would have died to win — that happiness he would 
have gladly endured torture himself to form — that 
happiness which, from the first day she had been his, 
he had felt the deep, invincible conviction, could ne- 
ver, never spring from him. 

That thought alone had been a wretchedness at 
times almost too great to bear; but he had never an- 
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ticipated the intolerable anguish of knowing that an- 
other was bestowing that' which he so vainly, so ear- 
nestly desired to confer. 

Business became insupportable this morning: he 
left his ghambers at an unaccustomed hour; he thought* 
he would go home; he should be less wretchedly ner- 
vous in her presence; something she would say, or in 
some way she would look, so that he might find 
comfort. 

He was walking slowly along, tsrhen, lifting up his 
eyes from the ground, he saw a gentleman, a remar- 
kably handsome man on horseback, slowly riding up 
Chancery Lane. 

The gentleman stopped, turned his horse a little, 
and, lifting up his head, fixed his eyes upon the house 
of Mr. Danby. 

Mr. Danby knew him in a moment. 

It was, to use the hackneyed expression — but it 
was almost literally as if a dagger had been struck 
into*his heart. 

That fine , handsome , military figure , upon his 
beautiful horse! Mr. Danby glanced at himself! 

He longed to strike his clenched fist against his 
head — he could have torn his hair off" by handfuls, 
and dashed himself upon the ground: extravagant as 
his feelings may appear, that was his instinct at the 
moment, and what he might almost have done had he 
been alone. 

As it was, he suddenly turned away; and, stagger- 
ing as he went along, plunged into one of the darkest 
lanes, and spent the day, wandering like a miserable 
ghost amid the most dismal alleys and closest streets 
of that close and dismal region. 
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Towards evening he returned to his own house, 
* stupified, but not consoled. 



In the meantime, the heautiful little phaeton had 
entered the Park, and came slowly and idly up the 
way leading by the Serpentine; the two young ladies 
sat reposing in it, side by side, apparently lost in 
thought. Emilia is ruminating upon her husband's 
feelings and her own position ; Lisa far less innocently 
employed, I am afraid. 

The carriage suddenly stopped, and a gentleman 
on horseback spoke. 

Mrs. Lenox started, blushed crimson, and, with an 
affected laugh, cried out, 

"La, Lenox, how you startled me!" 

"I should think so," said he, "for you are of the 
colour ^d'ufie araignee meditant des crimes;^ but, seeing 
Mrs. Danby in the carriage with you, I stopped to 
ask to be re-introduced to her, for it is a long time 
since we have met; and she has, in all probability, 
entirely forgotten. meJ^ 

In spite of his affected indifference, there was much 
more feeling in his voice while he spoke the last words 
than he had intended — a tone of deep sorrow and 
deep resentment, that drove the blood vehemently 
through £milia's heart. 

But she only raised her head, looked up at him, 
and answered his salute with a serious and melancholy 
bow. He had allowed himself to hope for something 
else. He had allowed himself to hope that the history 
of the past — that history, inscribed in indelible cha- 
racters on his own heart, would be read in the ex- 
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pression of her face^ and that upon this> their first 
meeting after their long and dreary separation, some- 
thing in her voice and eye would tell him that she 
was still his, in spite of all the barriers that separated 
them — that in heart and soul, at least, they yet 
were one. 

His colour changed. Wounded to the quick, he 
turned hastily away, the tears of pride, resentment, 
and disappointed tenderness rising to his eyes. That 
look had told him, as it was intended to tell him, that 
all was over for ever between' iA^w. 

Not for the universe would she have wronged Mr. 
Danbybythe slightest expression of any other feeling. 

Yet grief, when she saw his fallen and disappointed 
countenance, a compassion the most pure and divine, 
-melted that kindest of human hearts; she sunk back 
in the carriage, and drew her veil over her face. Lisa, 
in the mean time, leaning back apparently passive, 
sat watching them both. The little scene had been 
perfectly understood by her; for she was as quick and 
penetrating, when she took the trouble to observe, as 
she was usually heedless of every thing. 

She saw with a feeling of bitter resentment the 
emotion betrayed by her husband's countenance, and 
with an admiration and esteem she would have found 
it almost impossible to express, the grave serenity 
preserved by Emilia. She knew how little in such a 
situation she should have been capable of exercising 
the same self-control, and of thus preserving, in all its 
bright and unblemished purity, her good faith to her 
husband and to her friend. 

Alas! that one so formed to reverence, almost to 
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worship virtue, had not been better schooled to the 
habitual practice of it! 

She took up her friend's cold hand, pressed it, aad 
kissed it! 

Then, looking across the Park, over the green turf 
of which Colonel Lenox was slowly retiring, she sighed 
bitterly. 

"If he had cared for my feelings in the least de- 
gree,^' she could not but say within herself, "he never 
would have exposed me to a scene like this." 

She felt wounded, insulted, jealous, irritated; but 
it ought to be taken as a proof of the natural goodness 
and justice of her temper, that not the slightest feeling 
of ill-will was excited by the secretly dreaded rival. 
She loved Emilia well, and she saw her honour might 
be trusted. 

"Do you think him changed?" at last she said. 
"He told me last night, or pretended to tell me, that 
you were so much altered he should not in the least 
have known you. Indeed, he a,ffected not to know 
you; but that is nothing. He never cares how much 
he dupes me; but he had better have a care — the 
duping may not always be on one side alone." 

*'But I am greatly changed, my Lisa," said Emilia, 
with a sigh. "Why should he attempt to deceive 
you in such a trifling matter, as whether this poor 
face was aged and withered or not?" 

"Should you have known him?" 

" Any where — every where — and yet he is changed." 

"Changed!" cried Mrsi Lenox; "I believe he is 
changed! You think you are changed, and so you may 
be — in looks; but who but a man would care for that? 
You are not changed in heart," she added, raising her 
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hand, and kissing it twice. "In you I see again, in spite 
of this Chancery Lane cheek, all I loved, honoured, and 
reverenced in those happy, innocent days of the Oaks. 
But in him! — oh! he has kept his beauty, that he is so 
proud of, and his fine gallant bearing, and all that which 
charmed me so in days gone by! — but nothing else is the 
same. He is not unlike that Colonel Lenox in one thing, 
but in every thing. 1 have passed through these horrible 
metamorphoses by slow degrees; and it is only when I 
look back that I am aware how little — how nothing is 
left of the former man! But you, who can see at once 
the two extremes, will never credit me that it is the man; 
and therefore," said she, attemping to assume a tone 
of levity, though her cheek was crimson and her voice 
trembling, "and therefore 1 am not in the least jealous of 
you ; for, to say nothing of virtue , your good faith to your 
friend , and to the delectable Mr. Danby , and all that sort 
of stuff — I count upon your partialities for le feu Colonel 
Lenox. I am sure," added she, with asperity, "I, who 
so wildly, foolishly, madly loved the one, am begin- 
ning quite to forget to care for the other." 

"Nay, my dearest Lisa — " said EmUia, in her old 
remonstrating tone. 

"Oh, nonsense! — don't talk to me!" she cried, with 
increasing bitterness. "The man you have married may 
be ugly, may be stupid^ may be ill-tempered, may be odd; 
but he's neither a coxcomb nor a fool — and he loves you. 
Oh! Emilia, treasure a husband's love! What is the 
whole world to woman without it? Your husband is a 
plain piece of home-spun enough, but he loves his wife, 
after all. Mine Is much too fine a gentleman to do any 
such vulgar thing." 
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Emilia's heart responded in silence to this reflection. 
After a few moments, she said, — 

"What you say, my dearest Lisa, is quite true. A 
constant heart and an honest affection is indeed a priceless 
treasure; and yet — " 

"Treasure it! treasure it!" cried Lisa. "The time 
was when I thought little of such things. I thought my- 
self so secure of the love of all the world, that I little 
heeded who did or who did not care for me. Hia indif- 
ference , his barbarous indifference, has taught me how to 
value the inestimable prize." 

£milia pressed her hand with a sympathy she had not 
experienced before. Shfe had not imagined that Lisa 
possessed so much feeling! She at once grieved for her 
friend's anger, and was filled with compassion for Colonel 
Lenox. She could not help fearing that the volatile and 
impetuous Lisa had, by her own iU-judged violence and 
caprices, forfeited the treasure she now so dearly valued; 
and yet she felt that his coldness and carelessness were 
unpardonable towards one by nature endowed with such 
good and generous feelings — such quick sensibilities and 
so affectionate a heart — she felt that indulgence , firm- 
ness, gentle remonstrance, and careful guidance, might 
have made of this young and loving creature all that 
was charming and good. . 

She sighed, while she reflected upon her friend's fate 
and her own ; the one repulsed in her endeavours to sup- 
ply the want of a more passionate devotion by affectionate 
duty, the other deserted for that very passion's fault. 

The carriage proceeded slowly by the water, and now 
entered the Wood. 

Emilia felt the little hand she held twitching and flut- 
tering with a sort of nervous impatience, as a very hand- 
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some and elegant man, lounging upon a most beautiful 
horse, suffered the carriage to overtake him, and bowed 
to Mrs. Lenox with an air, as it were, of suppressed but 
deep and melancholy interest. 

EmiUa was struck with the astonishing beauty and 
sweetness of the countenance, and asked her companion 
who that was? 

"Which? — who?" was Lisa's answer. 

"That gentleman we have just passed." 

"Oh!" she cried, colouring deeply, "I did not par- 
ticularly observe him." 

Emilia, surprised, and at once sKbcked and sorry, 
diook her head. 

"Oh, Lisa!" 

"Good Heavens!" said she, pettishly, "do you think 
I am going to observe the whole Park?" 

The gentleman, walking his horse, now overtook 
them again. 

"A lovely day!" he began. "The Park was never 
to me so enchanting before. I thought I had become 
wearied of every thing upon earth! I little expected 
to see so very old a thing suddenly invested, as it were, 
with a new enchantment." 

"Very fortunate," said Lisa, "particularly as such 
things as beautiful days are Jiot so very rare, but that 
it is to be hoped the enchantment may often be repeated." 

"I ask it only — 1 ask nothing else beneath this 
sun, to make Ufe one wilderness of bliss to me! But 
such days do not return." 

And he sighed. 

And she looked down and began to play with the 
lace of her cloak; while Emilia, displeased and sur- 
prised, but scarc^y comprehending why these few^ sen- 
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tences should produce such an effect, looked from one 
to the other. 

The Duke — for of course it was he — returned 
the look with one of those haughty and impertinent 
ways of regarding a person from head to foot which 
seems to say, — 

^^And who on earth may you be that presume to 
question or interfere with me?" 

"Mrs. Danby," said Lisa, introducing them, thinking 
only of herself, and neither observing nor understanding 
the expression of his face. He made a haughty sort of 
half -respectful, half-ironical bow. He did not want to be 
introduced to all Mrs. Lenox's possible acquaintance, 
much as he admired Mrs. Lenox herself. He would 
stoop, like the falcon, from his high sphere to seize 
his prey, but with the intention of bearing it aloft in 
his talons; he had no idea of associating with the thinga 
below. He was^ in fact, the proudest man in London; 
and would have regarded himself as at too great a distance 
from both to measure the interval which separated Mrs. 
Lenox andMrs. Danby, had not his interest in the one 
elevated her, in his opinion, far above her ordinary 
sphere. 

"Won't you get out and walk?" said he to Mrs. 
Lenox; "it's very pleasant and fine." 

Lisa made a gesture of consent. 

"But you promised me — Qve o'clock," half whispered 
Emilia. 

"It 's only half-past four now. I must have one turn. 
Dear £milia, we have neither of us set our foot upon 
liie green turf for ages. We shall be at home in a quarter 
of an hour, I'm sure." 

"I should be very happy," said EmiUa, hesitatingly; 
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"but, you know, jou were so good as to promise to 
return me — " 

"Oh!" said the Duke, "if the lady's engagements 
are of so very urgent and pressing a nature, would it' 
not be possible for your carriage to take her home, 
while you indulged your inclination for a little exercise 
in Kensington Gardens? I assure you they are divine." 

Lisa hesitated. 

The Duke was more pressing. 

She turned to Emilia. 

"You could go home by yourself, and the carriage 
might fetch me afterwards. It really is so sweet!" 

"Delicious!" said the Duke, dismounting, and giving 
his horse to his groom, and preparing to hand her 
from the carriage with alacrity. 

There was something in all this that Emilia could 
not quite understand; but she felt an increasing dislike 
to the idea of leaving Lisa alone in company with this 
man. 

"I will not give your horses and servants the trouble 
upon my account — I wiU walk with you." 

"How kind of you!" said the heedless and good- 
natured Lisa. "I will only take one single turn, and 
then your dear old ancient shall have his antediluvian 
dinner." 

They walked once, they walked twice, they walked 
thrice. 

"I am sorry, my dear Mrs. Lenox," at last Emilia 
begem; "but," looking anxious, "it is nearly six o'clock." 

"Is it possible?'* cried Lisa. "Oh, I really do beg 
yours and your old man's pardon! Do you know, Duke, 
this fair friend of mine has got a barbarian of a hus- 
band who dines at five o'clock, and will kill her, like 
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Bluebeard, if she does not come home; so we must 
be gone directly." 

The young Duke, seldom accustomed to be treated 
in this easy manner, even by those whose chains he 
professed to wear, looked half -vexed, half- amused, 
half- charmed, as they returned to the little carriage, 
which stood waiting for them under the trees. 

"To Chancery Lane," said Lisa, as they seated 
themselves. 

The Duke elevated his eyebrows with a wondering 
stare, gave an ironical kind of bow, and they were 
gone. 

" That was the man," said Emilia, "that I asked the 
name of." 

"Oh, was it? It's the Duke of C — . Is he not 
handsome?" 

"I think he has a very disagreeable expression." 

"Oh, you really do! But, I can assure you, he is 
reckoned the very handsomest man in Europe." 

"I am sorry for Europe." 

"What do you mean? Why, you can't but think 
him handsome, Emily!" 

"As far as features go, perhaps," said her friend. 

"And such a love of a figure on horseback! Did 
you see how he sat his horse?" 

"I did not much notice it." 

"I dare say," said Lisa, petulantly, "that you no- 
ticed another man's riding a great deal more." 

"Nay, Lisa, if I am to understand you right, that 
is not spoken like yourself," said Emilia. "You know 
how I disliked these sort of hints and allusions when, 
at least, they were innocent: do not, my dear Lisa, 
let me be grieved by liiem now they are no longer so." 

Emilia Wyndham. U, IQ 
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Lisa was silenced, but not corrected. She was 
vexed at herself, for her conscience was ill at ease, 
and vexed at Emilia for being better than" she was. 
She said not one word more till they arrived before 
that dull, melancholy "house in Chancery Lane; then, 
as she saw the door of what appeared to her the most 
gloomy and sordid of prisons open , and beheld Emilia, 
with a troubled and anxious look, preparing to de- 
scend and enter, her good heart got the better of her 
ill-humour; and, shaking her aflfectionately by the 
hand, she promised to come and fetch her again to- 
morrow. 

"Not to-morrow," said Emilia. 

"Well, but — now do! and, instead of going 
round the Park, we will go and play with the chil- 
dren: you have scarcely looked at my children. Ah, 
Emilia!" — for a difficulty was always sure to create 
an interest with Lisa — "if you will come, I will 
promise to spend the whole morning with you and the 
children. I will, Emilia, indeed, though I never 
spent such a morning in my life! I don't know how it 
is — some way, one never sees one's children; and 
mine (dear little fools !) seem so glad when I can come 
to them!" 

Emilia still hesitated: she felt that it was too soon 
to leave her father again so long alone. 

"I have my child, too, at home," she said, with a 
half-melancholy smile, "who is glad to have me also. 
It must not be to-morrow, dear Lisa — let it be the 
next day." 

"Oh!" said Lisa, throwing herself back in the car- 
riage, "that is far too distant a period for me to cal- 
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dilate upon. I shall send the carriage for you to- 
morrow." 

And she drove on, leaving Mrs. Danby to enter 
her house. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Nature did her so much right\ 

As she gcoms the help of art. 
In as many virtues dight 

As e*er yet embraced a heart. 
So much good, so sorely tried, 
Some for less were deified. 

W. BROWNE. 

The clocks were striking six as the door closed 
after her; she tried to hope it was G^e^ but six it was. 

She went hastily up to her little sitting-room: her 
father and Mr. Danby were both there. 

Her father was rocking himself up and down in 
his chair, almost crying for his dinner. 

Mr. Danby looked both hurt and offended. 

/'I am excessively sorry, Mr. Danby," said she, 
going up to him. "Mrs. Lenox promised faithfully 
that she would bring me home by Gve o'clock; but she 
met an acquaintance of hers, a gentleman — the Duke 
of C — , I believe — and he tempted her to walk, and I — " 

"Make no excuses," said he, gloomily; "I cannot 
wonder that you are sorry to come home." 

"It's too bad of you, Emilia — I must say that; 
it's very unkind and careless of you to us both: but I 
see how it's going to be — you are going to be out 
all day, and only come home when you can't help it." 

"My dear father, pray don't be displeased with 
me; indeed, I could not possibly help it to-day. I 
am so sorry that you and Mr. Danby did not go to 
dinner!" 

10* 
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"It shall be 80 in future," said her husband, anti- 
cipating, in a sort of gloomy despair, the total de- 
struction of all that had given so sweet a charm to the 
short intervals of home -life snatched from his cham- 
bers. "We will not wait, and then you need not 
come home for your father's sake; — you can do as 
you like then." 

"Indeed, indeed, Mr. Danby,*! like to come home 
for the sake of others besides my father! I am very 
sorry," she added, coming up to him with persevering 
sweetness — "extremely sorry! It must be so annoy- 
ing to you to have the regularity of your life dis- 
turbed! Will you not forgive me this orice? I am sure 
you will!" 

His heart ached as he looked at her — ached at 
this sweetness, which had in it something more affec- 
tionate and unrestrained than he had ever seen in her 
before. 

Alas, for his suspicious temper! He attributed Jo a 
desire to flatter and to blind him what arose from the 
change which had taken place in her own feelings, 
and the cheerfulness of her revived spirits, A certain 
shyness, a certain sincerity of temper, which had 
restrained her expressions of regard while she had felt 
they might be false, was giving way before the new 
interest he was beginning to inspire. 

He only shook his head, and turned away. 

She saw that he did not believe her. 

She was more hurt than she had ever been be- 
fore: he was beginning to possess the power to hurt 
her. He saw this; but, quite incapable of estisaiating 
the force of a cause so refined, attributed it to the 
power of those new influences with which she was 
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surrounded, and which were only still further aliena- 
ting her heart from him. 

The figure, indeed, of that military and handsome 
man, sitting upon his horse at his door, was for ever 
before him. He felt that she must hate and despise 
him — he hated and despised himself. 

Never had his discouragement and despondency 
been so complete: he was quite spirit-broken; he con- 
temned his own weakness, but he had long ceased to 
struggle against it. 

There she sat still, with that countenance of good- 
ness, simplicity, and truth, for which he had adored 
her; and he was regarding it all the while as only a 
deceitful mask, that hid the treacherous attempt to 
blind, deceive him. Every gentle word, every kind 
Ipok, was bitter as worm- wood to his soul: he be- 
lieved she was J)nly smiling to betray. 

It was impossible that it should be otherwise; he 
had ceased to hope it; he had abandoned himself to 
his fate. She had loved that young and handsome 
soldier once — she loved him still. She could not 
but love him. Could he, with all his disadvantages, 
bear a comparison such as this? 

The plate, with his untasted dinner, was pushed 
away; he drank a few glasses of water, but could not 
swallow a morsel. Again she looked upon him with 
concern — again she ventured to speak. 

"Dear Mr. Danby, what is the matter? You are 
ill." 

"I have got a head-ache," said he, shortly. "I would 
rather be let alone." 

She was again silenced, and turned and devoted 
herself to her father. It was not without difficulty 
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that she restored good humour there. She had so ac- 
customed him to have every wish consulted, that he 
could not bear the slightest disappointment. Her 
persevering sweetness, her patience, her good temper, 
her gentle endeavours to overcome his perverse and 
tiresome humours, were not unnoticed by Mr. Danby. 

His attention was riveted: he watched, but it was 
only to turn his head again away with a heavy sigh. 

He usually went to his chambers after dinner, often 
before the cloth was removed; but this day, for the 
first time, he seemed fastened to his chair. He wanted 
spirits even to move: he was perfectly subdued, and 
incapable of exertion. 

She, as usual, attended her father into the drawing- 
room, and placed him in his arm-chair to take his ac- 
customed nap; but, not hearing the house-door shut 
after Mr. Danby, she came down again, conquering 
the little irritation his manner and repulses had oc- 
casioned. 

He was stiU sitting in his chair, absorbed in the 
most black and gloomy reverie; he just lifted up his 
he^d as she entered the room, and then resumed his 
attitude without seeming to notice her. 

She came up so kindly, laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and said, — 

"My dear Mr. Danby, you are ill. Tell me what 
is the matter?" 

He gently moved his shoulder, so as to throw her 
hand off — looked up in her face, but did not speak. 

"I am sure I have hurt and offended you. I am 
so extremely sorry. I may have given you cause be- 
fore. I fear I often have; but to-day, believe me, it 
was not my fault. I would not be so negligent, so 
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disrespectful to you, for the world, as not to conform 
to your hours. Indeed, indeed," she added, and the 
tears stood in her eyes, "indeed I would not, Mr. 
Danbj!" 

He looked at' her again. 

"You are very kind — but it is too late." 

"Too late! What is too late?" 

"To impose upon me!" he cried, with a sudden 
burst of passion. 

She started back, wounded at the injurious suspicion: 
then her candid and generous heart whispered that 
there had been a cause. Had not her previous in- 
voluntary indifference laid the sad foundation of all 
this bitter feeling? 

She came forward, and said gently but lirmly, — 

"I do not know what I have ever done, Mr, Danby, 
to give you reason, with justice, to suspect me of any 
desire to impose upon you, or upon any one. I have 
always endeavoured, whatever and many, faults I have 
had, to be truthful and sincere. This is the first time 
I ever was accused of the attempt to deceive. I do 
not deserve it now. I see," she said, with some 
emotion, "I see, by the expression of your face, that 
you do not yet believe me; therefore it is useless to 
say more. Time, and time only, can undeceive you; 
time can and will prove the injustice of your present 
feelings. To time and your own righteous judgment 
I appeal." 

And she turned to leave the room. 

"Emilia," said he. 

"Did you speak?" said she, returning. 

He took her hand, gazing wistfully in her face — 
then dropped it — turned away — covered his face 
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with his hands — «uid the big, large tears rolled through 
his fingers. 

Again she was deeply moved; but she did not know 
what to say or to do. She stood silent, hesitating, 
and uncertain. 

He soon recovered "himself — r seemed ashamed of 
the weakness he had betrayed — and, rising hastily, 
swallowed a glass of water, and saying, "It is late; I 
ought already to have been in my chambers," — left 
the room. 

Such scenes as these acted with a strange and new 
power upon Emilia's heart. 

The emotions betrayed by her husband — his 
doubts — his anguish — his struggles with himself — 
the deep and devoted affection that was betrayed, 
through all the harshness and uncertainties of his 
behaviour, fixed her attention and interest upon him 
at the dangerous moment of her former lover's return. 

The intensity and sincerity of Mr. Danby's feelings 
— the strange contrast between the strength of his 
character, the coldness of his temper, and the weakness 
caused by his passion for herself — his sufferings — 
his broken voice — his faltering gestures — his failing 
health and appetite — all filled her with a deep and 
real concern, to which any sentiment that Colonel Lenox 
might once have inspired seemed, in comparison, but 
as an illusion and a dream. 

This was real life — the other, dear as it had been, 
but a romance, after all. She began to wonder at her 
long indifference to a heart so devoted — to a character 
so simple and so true. Now that she had seen Colonel 
Lenox again — now that his image had left that region 
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of remembrance in which all is softened to an enchant- 
ment the most dangerous — now that the living, actual 
man had resumed his place among the real, actual 
things of everyday life — it might, perhaps, be almost 
difficult to make you believe how much the force of 
her long and fatal prepossession abated. His image, 
no longer enshrined in a secret chamber of her heart, 
into which, shuddering with apprehension at her own 
feelings, she had feared even to look, was now presented, 
as it were, in the broad light of the open day; and the 
magical influence he had so long exercised seemed at 
an end. 

The cherished recollection had been as of some- 
thing sacred, almost divine — perfect in ideal and in 
moral beauty. They met, and she was disappointed 
in him. 

Now musing, in the solitude of her small chamber, 
upon all the rapidly succeeding changes of this event- 
ful day, she contrasted the high and fashionable bearing 
of Colonel Lenox — his fine face and beautiful, though 
somewhat hard, expression of countenance — his in- 
difference and unkindness to Lisa, with Mr. Danby's 
simple and unpretending appearance — ungraceful and 
plain, it is true, but instinct with the character of the 
man — with his intense, though misguided sensibility, 
and his devoted and single passion; and there was 
something in the truth and simplicity of the one, with 
all its waywardness, contrasted with the polished but 
somewhat conventional elegance of the other, which 
struck her forcibly, and in a far different manner from 
that which the unhappy Mr. Danby imagined. 

"Look upon this portrait and on that." 

She had done so; and, to her own astonishment. 
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she found that her strongest interest was with the pale, 
discoloured picture of her husband. 

You have felt this, no doubt, in a gallery of art. 
The more florid portrait, drawn by some modem hand, 
with all its fresh and beautiful colouring, has been for- 
saken; and you have been led, as by an invincible at- 
traction, to some plain, pale, faded head, full of the 
characters of truth and simplicity, painted by a Rem- 
brandt, and hanging in a comer. 

The first time Emilia felt this — the first time the 
truth broke upon that heart, so long distracted with 
the idea of the fatal, invincible, and almost guilty pre- 
possession, which seemed to have acted like some dread- 
ful magical power to chill and falsify every sentiment 
— she sank down upon her knees , and thanked God 
for her deliverance with fervent tears. 

The happiness of that moment repaid her for all 
her dutiful and virtuous efforts at emancipation. At 
length, and for the first time for these long, long, 
mournful years, she began to feel her duty and her 
inclination were leading one way — that the secret 
feelings of her heart were such as she might dare to 
indulge — that the long, wearisome task of repres- 
sion was at an end, and that her genuine, untaught 
sentiments, were such at which she need not tremble. 

I wish I could paint her to you, rising from her 
knees, released from the dreadful apprehension of 
hidden wrong; bright, radiant, and beautiful; her heart 
at liberty, her fancy free; the noble, ardent, energetic 
Emilia restored to herself. 

It was like the change from this weary life of clay 
to another and a better. She has fought the good 
fight, and she has vanquished; and it is given to her, 
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the high reward is given, to love. Yes, she loves him, 

— not with the tumultuous, vain passion of her youth, 
but with the deep, sincere, and heartfelt affection 
which moral worth inspires. 

She loves Mr. Danbj — she feels that she does. 

She is invested with a panoply. All her difficul- 
ties — all her anxieties — all the weary desolations 
of her life have vanished. The sun has risen, the 
shadows of the night are fleeing fast away — all is clear, 
bright, serene within her soul. She feels an angel's 
love for them all. 

For him! that strange and withered man, who has 
so long suffered, though supcessful. For him, the 
long beloved, embittered by his disappointment. For 
her, that mistaken and misguided creature, ship- 
wrecked in her best hopes, for her sake. Her heart 
embraces them all! Her soul is large enough for all! 
She will — she can suffice, devoted as she is, to 
make them all happy. 

It is true, every thing is still in confusion — one 
entangled labyrinth of perplexed and wayward feeling; 
but so it shall not be for ever: time, healing, bene- 
ficent time, shall clear away her husband's suspicions 

— shall awaken a husband's tenderness in the chilled 
and resentful heart of Lenox — shall restore the 
lovely Lisa to her better self. 

Strong in her own feelings, she looks forward 
cheerfully. All, all shall come right at last; even in 
this world, the web under His blessing shall be disen- 
tangled. 

She fell asleep in this paradise of excited thought, 
and dreamed* of her husband and her mother. 

When he entered her room, and looked, as was. 
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his wont, upon her slumbering face before he ex- 
tinguished his candle, he could not but be struck with 
the sort of rapturous joy — the flushing colour — the 
restored youth, that like a glory brightened what had 
been so long sunken, pale, and sad. 

But, alas! he little understood it. He — it was 
but natural that he should — ^ mistook the cause; he 
attributed it to that return which had, indeed, eflfected 
the wondrous change — but in a manner how diffe- 
rent from that which the husband in his gloomy de- 
spair surmised! He stood some time gazing in a sort 
of wondering admiration, but as upon something that 
was no longer his — sonae bright, inestimable treasure 
lost to him for ever. And then with a sigh, amount- 
ing to a groanr, he turned away. 

Ah, sweet Emilia! Is your bright hope and confi- 
dence well founded; or must you, Hke others, wait 
another and a better world before repose shall bless 
your anxious pilgrimage? 

CHAPTER XV. 

The stem 
Have deeper thonghts than your dull eyes discern; 
And when they love, your smilers guess not how 
Beats the strong heart, though less the lips avow. 

BYRON. 

The breakfast the next morning was more silent 
and melancholy than ever. Mr. Danby, sunk Sack in 
his chair, seemed filled with gloomy thoughts; while 
Emilia, grieved and perplexed, endeavoured in vain, 
by every kind of affectionate attention, to divert his 
melancholy. It was evident he was ill, — indeed, so 
ill, that when he rose up as usual to go to his cham- 
bers, he tottered as he walked across the room. 
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She again went up to him — again laid thaf gentle 
hand upon his arm. 

"My dear Mr. Danbj, do for once leave these tire- 
some " chambers to take care of themselves : you are 
really ill — stay at home for one single morning of 
your life with me. Indeed, you had better. I have 
never had an opportunity of exercising my skill upon 
you, but I am a very good leech, I assure you. Let 
me feel your pulse — let me get something for you. 
Indeed you are ill." 

"I am not very well," said he, sadly, passing his 
hand over his forehead, and suffering her to lead him 
back to his chair; "but I shall be better in half an 
hour." 

He seemed pleased with her attentions — tiie 
charm of her kind and sweet manner was to him ir- 
resistible; but distrust and suspicion were gnawing at 
his heart — every action taking a jaundiced hue. His 
exquisite sensibility to any proof of affection on her 
part only seemed to increase his distress: — 

For oh , what damned minntes counts he o*er — 
Who doabtd , yet doats — distrusts , yet fondly loves ! 

There is a knock heard below. 

The maid half opened the parlour door. 

"There's a gentleman's servant. Ma'am, with a 
note for you." 

And a> small delicate note is in the girl's hand. 

Of course Emilia knew who it '^as from, and 
guessed what it contained. She went up to Ihe girl, 
took the note from her, and instead of returning, went 
out of the room, and up stairs into the sitting-room, 
to read and answer it. 

The note was in few words — 
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"Now do come, Emilia, to-day. I want to be 
alone with you — I want to have you — I want 'to 
tell you — there is something — Oh! Emilia. I don't 
think, too, my baby is quite well; do come to me! I 
shall not go out at all; we will spend the morning 
with those little cubs, if you will come. I want to 
get fond of home — I do indeed, Emilia — I shall, if 
you will help me; do come! I shall send the carriage 
for you at two.'* 

"Dearest Lisa, 

"I cannot come to-day. Mr. Danby is not 
well, and I do not like to leave him. To tell you the 
truth — but I think I will not tell it on paper, because 
you are wicked, and it might make you laugh; but I 
think I ought to stay at home to-day. You know siich 
dissipation as I have had for the last two days is a 
very rare thing in this quiet quarter; I shall quite for- 
feit my reputation for goodness if I am not more pru- 
dent; but if you wish to see me, and can be constant 
till to-morrow, I will come to you." 

She returned to her husband's side, and said no- 
thing of the contents of the note. She did not wish 
to seem to make a merit of her little sacrifice; she 
brought her work in her hand, put out her little work- 
table, opened her work-box, and began to arrange 
what she had §et her heart upon working — a cap for 
Lisa's baby. 

Her heart had yearned to these little children as 
soon as she had seen them. Such blessings had been 
denied to herself — blessings so supreme, which have 
consoled many a disappointed heart for the indifference 
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and careless rudeness of its first beloved! The pri- 
vation had terribly increased the loneliness and me- 
lancholy of her situation, A childless marriage, under 
the best circumstances, is a melancholy thing — ^ in 
this it was desolation. 

These children, so interesting and so lovely, occu- 
pied her thoughts much; she longed to see more of 
them — to caress and love these little beings; and she 
had pleased herself with the idea of doing something 
for them — that first impulse of an active temper for 
those it loves. 

Trifies are indeed to the jealous most weighty 
things. 

When she brought her work and sat down by 
him, she was grieved at the increasing gloom of his 
countenance. She endeavoured to amuse him by cheer- 
ful talk; She did every thing in her power to please 
him; but her voice, her looks, — every thing about 
her seemed only to increase his irritation. He was so 
weak as to be suspicious of the little note he had seen 
given; to be hurt that it had not been communicated 
to him; but he was too proud to confess the power of 
such a trifle over his temper; and still master enough 
of himself to conceal the cause of his additional ill 
humour. 

At last he said, — 

"I should be very sorry to keep you at home, Mrs. 
Danby. Why do you not go out as usual to visit your 
friend? At least, let not me be any restraint upon 
your movements; that is the last thing I would wish 
to be." 

"I assure you I had no intention of going out this 
morning; and, even if I had intended it, I would not 
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leave you to-day — the only day, perhaps, of my life 
that 1 might flatter myself that you wanted me,'* said 
she, trying to smile. 

He was still thinking of the note; he was hurt, he 
was suspicious — why could she not have mentioned 
its contents to him? But for the world he would not 
have asked a question upon the subject. 

He wanted her to speak of it; he fancied all the 
most irritating reasons for her silence; the cheerfulness 
of her manner only provoked him the more; he could 
not endure to see her look so happy, and another the 
cause. His temper got the better of him.. ' 

He rose hastily from his chair, and saying, '^This 
room is insufferable to me," rose and went out of it. 

And so she spent the day she had devoted to him 
in a sort of cheerless, discouraged mood; the bright 
hopes of the preceding evening yielding fast to this 
obstinate and unreasonable determination. She began 
to fear that a temper so irrecoverably suspicious could 
never be corrected; that the time was indeed past, and 
jealousy so irremediably established in her husband's 
heart, that nothing she could do would avail. 



So passed away many days. 

Emilia's time was divided between Lisa and her 
duties — such duties as she had. to perform — wliich 
were soon completed. Her father required the atten- 
tion of an hour or two, and that was sufficient; for he 
amused himself with some childish occupation or an- 
other; or, attended by his faithful servant, might have 
been seen slowly creeping along the streets and alleys 
of the great city, gazing about him unmeaningly, yet 
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seeming to derive gratification from mere change of 
object. 

As for Mr. Danby, he was now less at home than 
ever; he only appeared at meals, and these despatched, 
returned immediately to his chambers. He spoke very 
little to Emilia — never, indeed, addressed her but 
when something rendered it necessary, and seemed, in 
a sort of bitter desperation of feeling, almost to have 
given her up altogether. 

And so he proposed, and so he thought he had. 
With his usual neglect of self-government, he had suf- 
fered himself to be again entirely the slave of his 
sensations. He was discouraged — he was wounded, 
jealous, and miserable; and he yielde'd passively to all 
these wretched feelings. He made no effort with him- 
self; still less did he turn his attention upon her; stiU 
less did he endeavour to weigh the force of his suspi- 
cions against her words and actions — his distrust 
against her kind and gentle ways — his jealousy against 
her sincerity and truth. He was wretched; and he 
abandoned himself to his wretchedness without a struggle. 

Look upon him in his chambers; there he sits at 
his desk, his coimtenance clouded, his eye dim, — still 
poring, as usual, over his papers: but he does not 
seem to catch their meaning with his accustomed per- 
spicuity; his ideas are no longer lucid; his views no 
longer penetrating; he feels this, and his hand is passed 
over his aching brow — but in vain — the whole man 
is changed. Then he rises, and walks up and down 
his little darksome ceU; then he resumes his seat, takes 
up the paper, endeavours to comprehend its intricacies 
as he was wont to do, and lays it down again with a 
heavy sigh. 
Emilia Wyndham* 11-, 11 
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Then he takes up that small, discoloured folded 
sheet — holds it in his hand — gazes intently upon 
it — i^biakes his head — sighs — lays it down again, 
and resumes the cosisideration of the case submitted. 



The lago of this second Othello was as different 
from the Ancient of the wondrous story as poor Mr. 
Danby from the wild and romantic soldier whose hair- 
breadth scapes, even at the cannon's moiith, had won 
the imaginative heart of the daughter of Venice. 

Mrs. Danby, malicious, vindictive, jealous, and most 
ignorant both of human nature and of human life, was 
partly the dupe of her own suspicious temper — of her 
vile habit of thinking all evil, and partly the slave of 
her dislike to Emilia, — a dislike that not one single 
action on the part of her daughter-in-law had ever 
justified, but which seemed to arise partly from that 
jealousy with which, as a selfish mother, she would 
have regarded any one who shared with her in the 
heart of her son, and partly from that strange species 
of enmity which characters so simple, free, and high- 
minded, seem instinctively to inspire in natures of this 
description. There is a power, a force, a genuine un- 
bought superiority about them, which the pride and 
the bitterness of such tempers cannot endure. They 
are overborne, th^ know not how — troubled, they 
know not why — by the simple energy of these true 
and generous beings. 

Certain it is that Mrs. Danby cherished the moat 
profound and unreasonable dislike for Emilia; and her 
poisonous insinuations were gently but unremittingly 
distilled into the ear of her unhappy son, who had, aa 
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you too well know, inherited the suspicions bias of 
her natural temper. 

1 advise every one to beware of a leaning to the 
faults or vices of his family. The mysterious power 
of hereditary dispositions ought never to be forgotten 
by him who is employed in disciplining his own heart, 
or has to do with disciplining the hearts of other men. 

There is little doubt but that Emilia would have 
triumphed at last, that the jealous irritation of her 
husband would soon have yielded to the invincible 
power of truth, and that the affectionate interest she 
had begun to feel would soon have made its way to 
hi& perceptions, changing his despondency and his dis- 
trust into the purest satisfaction and the most rapturous 
happiness, had it not been for the fatal influence of a 
mother's faults reacting upon the answering faults of 
her own son. 

But thus was it. 

Once more he is sitting in the old drawing-room in 

Charlotte Street. There is no lire now, and the blinds 

.are aU down to prevent what little sun there is from 

shining upon the paper and carpet, and consequently 

cheering and enlivening the room. 

He has walked up to see his mother, according to 
his practice on a Sunday morning, while Emilia and 
her father are at church. She is kneeling before her 
Creator, praying for him, her husband — for his wel- 
fare in this world and the next; for her father, for her- 
self, for all the world; and lastly, for her whom she 
cannot but feel is her enemy — that her heart may be 
softened, that her good qualities may not be forgotten, 
that she too niay share, sooner or later, in the blessing 
of that peace which fadeth not away: and while she is 

11* 
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thus employed, her poor childish father kneels by her 
side, repeating his prayers and responses by rote. But 
they shall reach heaven, nevertheless. She feels this 
with a tender faith and joy. 

While she is thus melting, and softening, and puri- 
fying her own spirit, how are the husband and mother 
employed? 

He has come in with his usual — 

"Well, .mother, how are you to-day?" has taken 
off his hat, laid it upon the settee, and placed himself 
in a chair by the side of the table. 

The answer is — 

"Well enough I am, but 1 am sure 1 may ask you 
how you are to-day? Why, son, you grow thinner 
and thinner, and look more and more wretched, and 
older and older, every day you come to see me." 

"Do I?" said he. "Yes, I believe I do. I am 
growing old in years; but I am an old man of my 
years." 

"And you ought to take care of that, for your 
wife, it seems, has taken quite a new lease. I never 
saw her look so young or so well in my life. Now^ 1 
suppose, I see her as she looked when you so foolishly 
ran your head into love of her. Well, it 's a pity she 
should have almost worn herself to death with fretting; 
but now she 's got among her grand folk again, she 'U 
, be quite herself, I conclude." 

As usual, he made no reply to what he did not 
like, and she went on. 

"Mrs. Lenox — and Colonel Lenox, forsooth! Now, 
it strikes me some of us have heard the name of Lenox 
before." 

"Yes," said he, gloomily, "yow have." 
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"I thought SO. "Well, son, we have all our mis- 
fortunes, hut this is the last misfortune I thought 
would ever have happened in our family/' 

"What?'' said he. 

"To have a Danby pointed at by the folks as a 
dupe and a poor good-natured ninny," said his mother. 
" The Danbys have been a stiff race enough, I 'm told, 
tiU now." 

She thought more of this than he did. His unhap- 
piness arose at least from a more generous source. 
His suspicions and feelings were of a more ' refined 
nature. 

"I know nothing of the folks ^ as you call them, 
mother. They may say what they will," said he. "I 
have never made her happy — I have not the power 
to make her happy. I was an idiot and a fool to sup- 
pose that I could. She 's happy now — that must 
be enough for toe." 

Mrs. Danby took a pinch of snuff, with a most ex- 
pressive and meaning air. 

"Well, son, you are a good husband." 

The door opened, and Susan appeared. She had 
a bandbox in her hand, and she said, — 

"Missus, I'm going to church, and I shall go by 
Chancery Lane to leave this bandbox • there. Have 
you any commands. Sir?" 

"Say 1 shall not come home to-day for dinner. I 
shall dine with my mother. Will you have me , Ma'am?" 

"You know, son, how glad I am to have you, as 
you call it: it 's a rare enough favour, now-a-days, 
Matthew. But what have you got in that bandbox, 
Susan, and what are you taking it to Chancery Lane 
for?" 
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''Bless 70U, Madam, what does it signify what I Ve 
got in the handbox? No treason, I can tell you.** 

"But what can you be taking down to Chancery 
Lane — any thing for my daughter-in-law? What do 
they send her things here for?" 

"Oh la, Madam, don't you mind that! It 's a 
mistake between the two Mrs. Danbys." 

"Perhaps it's no mistake, and the thing's fofr me. 
What is in the bandbox, Susan?" 

"Why, if you must know," said Susan, who was 
a very woman, and longing, after all, to tell what she 
knew she had better have kept to herself, "it's anew 
bonnet — and such a pretty bonnet! — my stars! 
You — I shoidd like to see you in such a gossamery 
thing." 

"Let us see it, Susan," said the old lady, "at all 
events;" and Susan, opening the bandbox, displayed 
what was in truth a very elegant but very simple 
bonnet; but, simple as it was, certainly very unlike 
anything Emilia had been of late in the habit of 
wearing. 

"Humph!" said Mrs. Danby. 

"Humph! Well!" replied Susan, "and where 's 
the harm of her having a pretty bonnet, I trow? I'm 
sure she 's young and pretty enough to become the best 
bonnet in the land; and, for my part, I 've often wished 
that she dressed and made more of herself; but she's 
so simple like; she never seemed much to care what 
she put on." 

"She begins to care now;, however," said Mrs. 
Danby, with emphasis. Her son, who had sat silently 
listening to this sc^ie, started at the remark, and his 
eyes flashed. 
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'^And wby shmdd not she?" med Susan. "To be 
sure, now she gets sometimes out of that rusty-fusty 
Chancery Lane, in which she looked for all the world 
like a rose in a beer-cellar, she must have something 
decent to put on; you wouldn't have her riding, day 
after day, with that beautiful fairy queen, who, every 
time I see her, has a new summut on her head, in the 
8am| old bonnet for ever: why, it would be a shame 
and a disgrace to us all." 

"I wish the shame and the disgrace may not lie in 
her old bonnet, Susan." 

"I don't know what you mean. Ma'am; and if my 
young master — Sir, if you 're both of you thinking 
of the expense — why, that 's the shame — fuid I 'U 
pay for it myself, rather than she shan 't have it, that 
I will!" said the indulged old servant, putting the 
bonnet into the box, covering it carefully up, and pre- 
paring to walk away with her bar genu, 

"Ay! ay!" said Mrs. Danby, "you're always so 
much in the right, to be sure; and I suppose the next 
thing will be, you'll be going to defend all this gad- 
ding and running about all the morning long — a new 
thing quite in our family." 

"It's not all morning long, nor any such thing; 
for, first and foremost, she puts her house in order; 
and next she looks after that poor ninny of a father 
of hers, as if he was the first prince in the land, and 
hadn't been the ruin of her, like; and next, and after- 
most, she 's always at home to her husband's dinner. 
And why, if you please, isn't a young lady like her 
to go and have the air in them parks? as she 's been 
used to , as I have heard. I hope nobody 's going for 
to deny her that, poor thing! it 's little enough of 
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pleasure that she's had since she first darkened mas- 
ter's door; and I hope he 's not going for to begrudge 
her this little outing, and which costs nothing like. 
Ma'am." 

"Well, as to the cost, Susan, that, perhaps, is not 
so easily settled; but go away to church, and take the 
bonnet out of .my sight — such things make me sick!" 

And Susan turned away and departed, shutting the 
door after her. 

To be so disturbed by a mere bonnet! He was 
beginning to hate himself. 

^They both sat silent some minutes; then that bad 
old woman began again with — 

"And I hope you like that^ son?" 

"What?" said he, endeavouring to conquer these 
feelings, for the littleness of which he despised himself. 

"What! Is that an answer? Well, I've done. In 
my day, women dressed to please their husbands; it's 
new to me when they go and take their husbands' 
money to fig themselves out for other men. Go, go, 
and read the chapter of Proverbs, son. Well, lack-a- 
day, lack-a-day!" 

"Mother," at last he said, "all these hints and 
inuendoes irritate me beyond measure. Have you any 
thing against my wife with which I am unacquainted? 
Is there any thing more than what I knew long ago?" 
"You knew long ago that she didn't care a feather 
for you — that *s long been plain. You saw plain 
enough that she was fretting and pining herself to 
death, and wouldn't be pleased, do what we all of us 
could. Well, all that's old news. But now she's 
happy and content enough, and she 's blooming like a 
rose, and gay as Queen Dalilah herself; and though I 
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didn't like her for her ill-conditioned pining and fret- 
ting, and so forth, I like her the less in her bloom and 
her glory. I do^ son — but you may like her all the 
better, if you please." 

But Susan's honest perception of the truth was 
never altogether without effect. 

He was thinking, for the first time, whether all had 
been done to please her that could have been done; 
and whether it was not natural that a being so young 
and fair should love the sunshine and the Parks better 
than Chancery Lane? But the thought brought little 
comfort; it only added strength to that sort of dis- 
tracting uncertainty with^ which he suffered, nay, in- 
sisted upon her going out almost every day, under the 
deep and settled conviction that he was permitting an 
indulgence which was ruinous to his peace. 

He loved her so well that he could not bear to 
deny her a pleasure, however dangerous. His indif-. 
ference and negligence in procuring these sort of en- 
joyments for her before had arisen from absolute want 
of thought. 

His mother's reflections, and the apparition of the 
elegant bonnet, only seemed to bring in a more lively 
manner before his mind's eye that picture which ever 
haunted his imagination — Emilia happy, and not 
through hun. 

And yet he was radically and greatly generous — 
he could not bear to refuse her this happiness. 

Crime! He esteemed her far too much to fear that. 
The rest was only the immense, the incalculable, the 
last vast sacrifice to his heart's idol. 

You, too, are beginning to love Mr. Danby. 
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CHAPTER XVI. • 

Bat, above all , the victory is most sare 
For him, who, seeking faith by virtue, strive! 
To yield entire sabmission to the law 
Of Conscience. 

Words WORTH. ^ 

Emilia meanwhile — her happy anticipations at va 
end, every day more and more discouraged by the in- 
creasing coldness of his manner, every day becoming 
more timid, more distrustful of herself, less confident 
of pleasing where she so sincerely wished to please — 
gave more and more of her time to her friend. 

Mrs. Lenox came almost every day to Chancery 
Lane, now in one carriage, now in another, to carry 
Emilia abroad — partly from the genuine kindness and 
good nature of her disposition, partly from the abso- 
lute necessity she felt for her society. The idea of the 
friend she loved so dearly immured in what appeared 
to her as the most intolerable of dungeons, and lead- 
ing a life so insupportably dull and dreary, haunted 
her; and her greatest pleasure was to force her forth into 
the bright sun, the fresh air, the gay and glistering 
Park; obliging her to taste those pleasures which were 
become by long custom insipid to herself. The pro- 
posal to take her out in an evening Emilia, however, 
steadily resisted. She had taken her resolution never 
to absent herself when Mr. Danby was at home; and 
though he seemed to take little pleasure in her society, 
and to receive these mari^s of consideration with any 
thing but gratitude, still she persevered. 

Her mornings, however, were chiefly given to her 
friend, who, restless and unhappy at heart, now sat in 
her boudoir confessing her follies, bewailing her faults, 
and listening to the representations and arguments of 
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Emilia, and now abandoned herself to the wildest dis'- 
sipation; filling l^e nights with an incessant repetition 
of parties , in which she found little pleasure, and the 
mornings in every scheme she could invent to destroy 
thought and divert unhappiness. 

Why she was so unhappy, perha{)s she might have 
found it difficult to say. It was the restless craving 
for excitement — the fatal habit acquired so early of 
looking upon life merely as a round of pleasures — the 
fatal absence of serious views, of principles of action, 
and of the sense of responsibility and duty, which ren- 
dered existence so vapid and so wearisome. 

I repeat it in my own words, "Duty is the salt of 
life." The sense of duty is as necessary a stimulant 
to the health and enjoyment of our spiritual being as 
salt is to give flavour to the daily food of man. 

Without it the world soon becomes utterly uninter- 
esting and utterly tasteless — objects there are none 
to arouse — purpose there is none to attain. The be- 
ing deprived of the means of happiness, or condemned 
to the endurance of pain, suffers, and suffers much; 
but Hope lingers at the bottom of the cup. Life re- 
tains its enchantments — the Hesperian gardens still 
glow in the west Could they be attained, we might 
yet be happy. But woe to that wretched one who, 
like the gorgeous Eastern king, sated with wisdom, 
magnificence, and pleasure, has tasted of every thing 
that the world can give, and arrived at the dire con- 
clusion that all is vanity! 

So it had been with Lisa, and so it would yet have 
been, but for an evil greater still. Gradually, and by 
slow degrees, she was allowing the insidious excite- 
ment of a guilty passion to obtain a place in her heart. 
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Not that she loved — her affections were true to her 
e9.rfiless and indifferent husband; but the pleasures of 
vainity, the gratification of enchaining as her captive 
that accomplished deceiver and inconstant rover, after 
whom the whole female world was folle^ as the French 
say; and, more than all, the interest of a sort of in- 
trigue of this kind, as yet guiltless in all but thought, 
were temptations too strong for resistance with one 
never disciplined while young, and who had imbibed 
corruption, as it were, from the very mother that 
reared her. 

Colonel Lenox was now less than ever at home. 
During aU her frequent visits to Grosvenor Street, 
£milia had never once seen him again. Her plans for 
every one's happiness seemed, indeed, in a fair way 
to be disappointed. Wounded and mortified at the 
manner in which she had met him, after the cruel in- 
jury which he considered himself as having received — 
his heart, so little disciplined or corrected, still ab-» 
sorbed by her image — he had made a determination 
never, if possible, to speak to her more. 

The apprehension of meeting her kept him more 
than ever from his wife's apartments; they now scarce- 
ly met, except* when they happened to be going out to 
dinner at the same place, and this was not often. 

Lisa was deeply offended by this behaviour. She 
was, unhappily, experienced enough to divine the cause. 
It was the first time, in spite of all his negligence, that 
Colonel Lenox had ever given her occasion for serious 
jealousy, and her resentment knew no bounds. She 
was reasonable enough not to extend this feeling to 
Emilia, whose indifference surprised, but completely 
satisfied her; but all her thoughts were bent upon re- 
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venge. To make her husband feel — to wring that 
heart with pain which had given to her so much cruel 
anguish. — was the wild delight, the jcontemplation of 
every hour. She -felt the time might come when he, 
too late, might regret the heart he had thrown away; 
and, in the pursuit of this most dangerous object, she 
forgot every other consideration, and suffered the prac- 
tised man of the world to make himself a place in her 
favour, and begin to exercise an influence over her 
heart, of the full extent of which she was very little aware. 

Little did the generous Emilia surmise the mischief 
she was so innocently doing. 

Every day the cheek of Lisa grew paler, her eye 
more unsettled, her spirits more irritable and uncertain. 
Sometimes she would indulge in bursts of a gaiety as 
wild as that of her earliest days — at others, silent and 
melancholy, would pass whole hours without speaking. 
In general, she was affection itself to her friend, and 
filled with pity for what she considered her terrible 
lot — full of all sorts of generous plans for her hap- 
piness and diversion; at others, irritable, unreasonable, 
and unkind, it required all the sweetness of Emilia's 
temper, all her candour, and all her affection, even to 
bear with lier. 

The happiest time they spent was with the children, 
but even here the feelings of Lisa were as wayward 
and capricious as in other things. Sometimes she would 
seem to feel a passionate attachment to these little ones 
— at others, she would push them from her almost 
with aversion. The tears would suddenly gush over 
her little boy as she pressed him in her arms — then 
she would remember whose child he was, and put hini 
hastily away. 
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Emilia, meantime, grew excessively attached to 
these children — so little the objects of continued and 
serious attention from either of their parents. They 
were, nearly altogether abandoned to the care of nurses, 
toa little superintended to afford any security for their 
good management. She spent hours in their nurseries, 
caressing and playing with them, for, in truths with 
them alone was there any comfort to be found. There 
was nothing but perplexity and anxiety elsewhere — 
here, with these innocent and defenceless creatures, 
did she alone seem to find peace. 

Nurse — who, after all, was one of those rare be- 
ings amid the race of servants who do what they ought 
without being obliged* to do it (an instance so singular 
that I beg it may not serve as an encouragement for 
any one to neglect that first duty of every wife and 
mother — inspection) : — was not at all sorry to be re- 
lieved, at times, from her labourious cares by the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Danby. She was not in the least jealous 
of one who never presumed to interfere, advise, far 
less dictate, and was well enough pleased to be able 
to run down stairs now and then and have a gossip 
below — while Emilia, the sleeping babe pressed to 
her bosom , the little boy holding her dress and totter- 
ing by her side, paced up and down those spacious 
nurserjies, loat in anxious and painful thoughts. 

What was to be done? 

JIow was this false and painful position, in which 
they seemed all standing, to be set right? — this ter- 
?iJble cloud, in which, as by enchantment, they seemed 
involved, to be dispersed? She alone of the whole 
party seemed spared from the most distressing feelings. 
She alone, and why? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Be it not seen on either of our brows 
Tliat we one Jot of former love retain. 

DHAYTON. 

She did not, perhaps, know why. 

But I could have told her. 

Because the rest were all absorbed by their own 
yexations and disappointments, and she alone was 
endeavouring to do her duty; she alone, forgiving th« 
unkindness, was intent upon the happiness of the 
others. Accustomed to disappointment, inured to 
suffer, and released from the one great torture of her 
life, the weight of a concealed and dangerous at* 
tachment — she was happy. In spite of all — she 
was happy. 

She was happy, in her close, and dark, and nar^- 
row home — between the childish impatiences of her 
father, the invincible coldness of her husband, and the 
slights and aiSronts of her mother-in-law. And Lisa, 
surrounded with luxury, and flattery, and pleasure, 
with lovely children ' to fill the void within her heart, 
was miserable. 

It was a delicious afternoon. The sky was blue 
and bright over head; the small white clouds lazily 
sailing in the deep expanse; the sun shining in all his 
splendour, tinting the green trees of the Pari^, and 
glittering upon the rapidly glancing carriages, as 
Emilia entered Grosvenor Street, and stopped at the 
axicustomed door. 

The servant opened it. 

Mrs. Lenox had driven out for about half an hour, 
and begged Mrs. Danby to have the kindness to wait 
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for her return. Emilia entered the house, and went 
up stairs to the boudoir; but, hearing the voices of 
the children in the nursery, she ascended the second 
flight, and entered in her usual unceremonious 
manner. 

The little boy started from his seat on the floor, 
and ran with impatient pleasure to meet her, flinging 
his little arms affectionately round her knees; the baby 
stretched out its hands, and crowed and sprang in 
nurse's arms to get to her. , 

Her heart responded warmly to all this. She took 
up the little boy, kissed, and set him down again. 
She took the baby from nurse's arms, and pressed it 
to her bosom. She was soon seated in the rocking- 
chair, with both children on her lap, kissing, and 
fondling, and playing with them. 

Nurse happened to be quite alone in the nursery 
that day. 

"I am so glad to see you. Madam," said she, 
courtesying, "for Mary has been taken suddenly ill; 
and the girl has just had leave to go home to her 
mother for a half-holiday; and Miss Baby ought to be 
put to sleep; and I have fo go down to Mrs. Wood- 
man for several things I must have got in — and 
altogether I am quite in a fuss." 

There was no pleasure in the world for Emilia 
equal to that of lulling Lisa's baby to sleep. 

She loved to have these large apartments quietly 
to herself, and would pace up and down alone for 
hours, carrying the slumbering infant in her arms. 
The quiet of the scene — the soft breathing of the in- 
fant — the air, the light — the beautiful view of the 
tufted park, stretching before the windows — the 
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wide expanse of sky, to her became an unaccustomed 
luxury; the well-ordered stillness of the , apartment, 
the distant roar of the living world below, all soothed 
her spirits into a calm and delicious melanchojy, 
which she could rarely or never taste in her small 
and darksome home. 

She seemed to breathe more freely in these lofty 
apartments; her heart beat more calmly — she was 
refreshed and composed. All the perpetual irritations 
of her uncomfortable home were away, and that se- 
renity to which she had been so long a stranger seemed 
restored. 

She took the infant in her arms, and telliiig nurse 
to be under no uneasiness — that she would nurse it 
and get it to sleep, rose from her chair, and hushing 
the little one tenderly, began her favourite walk up 
and down the nursery; while nurse, having settled the 
little boy upon the floor amid his playthings, went 
down stairs. 

Leaving all so quiet — so still! 

Long did she carry the slumbering infant, rumina- 
ting upon the present — upon the past. Her thoughts 
flew back to times so long gone by — to her mother 
— to the terrace at the Oaks — to those days of 
youthful happiness, her sense of which had been so 
exquisitely fine. 

Gone! — for ever! 

Then she thought of Colonel Lenox, of that Colonel 
Lenox whom she had loved so truly; of him who had 
seemed to her so admirable and so excellent, and 
to merit far more than even her devoted love could 
give. 

How was it with him, after all? 

Emilia Wyndham, IL 12 
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Was he become, in truth, cold and heartless -«■ » 
mere man of fashion? Was his avoidance the effect 
of indifference? or was he himself unha^^y? And, if 
unhappy, could not he be restored, as she had been? 
Could not he be taught to love the being to 
whom the laws of society and duty bound him ■^- 
the being, with all her faults, to him so deeply de- 
voted? 

So she mused, walking up and down the nursery, 
the healthful breathing of the slumbering infant seeming 
to keep measure with her quiet footsteps, when sud- 
denly she heard one ascending the stairs rapidly; hiff 
bounding step was heard sounding through the gal- 
lery: the nursery door stood open, for the heat of the 
day was great, and he entered at once, his hat upon 
his head, with — 

"How are the children, nurse? Well, my little 
rascals!" 

But suddenly paused when he saw Emilia, changed 
colour, took off his hat, with — 

"1 beg your pardon — I interrupt you!" and was 
about to leave the room. 

But his little boy, who had run forward, as usual, 
to meet him, and was clinging about his knees, seeing 
him about to go away without noticing him, burst 
into so loud a roar, that the father was obliged to 
stand still; while Emilia, colouring and embarrassed, 
was vainly endeavouring to pacify the infant, which, 
awakened hj the noise made by the other child, 
joined its loud wail to the general confusion. 

To run away, and leave her thus, with his scream- 
ing children, seemed a thing impossible. He took up 
the little fellow in his arms, and, kissing and caress- 
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ing him, 9oon brought the V^pril sifpshi^e into his 
rosy cheek again, wet as it stilj was with te^r^. 

The child restored to his play]things, after sjtpoping 
down and talking to him a little, the Colonel ro{fe ^p, 
and turning round, perceived Emi^i^, whp was laying 
the infant, now again soothed to s^eep, in its HttM 
nest of white muslin and ribands, intending to ring 
the bell, summon the nurses, and go herself Aqw^ 
Stairs, 

He could not, he felt, leave the nursery as ^^ipfly 
as he had lentered it, without saying one single word 
f;o her. He came up, colouring and hesitating, and 
with a haughty coljdne^s in h^s tone, muttered in a 
confused , inarticulate manner, something of ^- his being 
under inl^ite obligations to her for interesting herself 
in his children;" adding, with some ^ritation in his 
voice, — "It is well some one is gojod i^nough to 
visit them now and then, poor babesf — God help 
them!" 

To this a reply was necessary. Emilia looked up, 
and, in justification of her friend, said, — ? 

"Mrs. Lenox has but lately left the nursery. She 
has been gone only a quarter of ^n hpi^r, I believe, 
to get a little fresh ajir i^ Kensington G^den^ tl^s 
beautiful day." 

"And why are pthe^s not to enjoy the beauty pf 
the day as well as hersejlf?" said he. "I understand it 
all quite well. Half an hour ago, leaving nothing op 
earth to do, tfce humour is to majie playjthings of her 
children, just like that poor child's playthings, to be 
thrown a^ide;" — aijd the words "Trifling! Wlet 
Capricious !" were mjattered ii^ a contemptuous 
manner. 

12» 
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"Lisa is something more than merely trifling, idle, 
and capricious," said Emilia, gravely. 

"Perhaps so," said he, turning away, but not leaving 
the nursery. 

He began to walk up and down near the place where 
Emilia, still soothing his infant, was standing. 

" C\ est egal, — She may be ill-tempered, and exacting 
besides." 

"And nothing else?" said Emilia, lifting up her head 
and looking at him, for she was hurt for her friend. 

"Nothing else that I care for. Such pretty butterflies 
please and amuse for an hour, and then their power 
is over. A man must esteem before he can love. Yes, 
Emilia," he added, coming suddenly up, and fixing his 
eyes sternly upon her, "a man who has known what 
it was to esteem, and to be disappointed, has no in- 
dulgence to spare for triflers such as these. He has 
needed it all, not to curse another." 

He turned away with a gesture of anger and despair. 

She said nothing. He took two or three turns, and 
came to her again. 

"It was a brief infidelity — a folly, for which my 
life is not too much to pay — and my life is given; 
that is to say, all that external ceremonial of life which 
she, or any one such as she, has a right to claim. 
What pretension can she make to the possession of my 
heart? She ought to have known it was not made for 
such a one as she is!" 

And again he turned away, and walked hastily up 
and down the nursery; while Emilia, imprisoned by 
thexhildren, pale, uneasy, sorrowful, and displeased, 
stood in a sort of doubtful embarrassment, uncertain 
what to say, or whether to speak at all. 
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He came up to her again, stood with his eyes fixed 
upon her, and said at last, in a deep, low voice, — 

"Emilia!." 

She shook her head. She would not look up and 
answer to that appeal, though her heart, in spite of 
all, trembled at the voice and name. 

He turned away again; then he returned, took a 
chair, and sat down near her. 

"Why should I not do it now? I have longed — 
I have prayed for this moment. In the agony of my 
heart, I have thought — might I but once more see 
her — open my heart to her — tell her — " 

"No — no — no — you must not — you must not," 

/ she said, rising up, and in excessive distress. "Do 

not mistake me — do not misunderstand my agitation. 

I have struggled long, but I have vanquished at last. 

The past must be as nothing — oh, let it be as nothing! " 

"•It is all I have left in life," said he. 

"Do not speak in this way, pray. Colonel Lenox! 
Oh, Lenox!" she exclaimed, turning to him with a look 
of generous affection, while the tears rose into her eyes, 
"I have been miserable* enough — greatly miserable! 
Let me not be so wretched as to believe that, when I 
cast myself away, I shipwrecked you! It has been a 
long, long struggle, Lenox; but it has pleased the 
Almighty at last to restore me to myself. For you ! — 
oh, I thought that men got over these things more 
easily! I have suffered for myself — I did not think 
of you! " ^ 

"No," he said; "Ma< is plain enough to be seen." 

She was silent, but her tears fell fast over her cheeks. 

She felt his resentment deeply. All the circumstances 
of her melancholy story passed rapidly through her mind 
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— ail she had siiffered sine^ they parted -^ th^ kffection 
which now had succeeded to fi more dft-ngeroiis s^htl- 
ment — the earnest desire for his happiness i^hicn she 
h&d ever felt! This covert reproach t^'oiihded her to 
the heart. 

And then to see hilri sb redklessly indulging ifa feel- 
ings, now so blamekble -^- the injustice he w^s com- 
mitting to Lisa — the careless defiaiiee of all that Was 
right in himself! 

She ende&voiired to compose herself, arid then she 
said, — 

"It is true. Colonel Lenox; 1 will hot affect to mis- 
understand you, nor will I reproach you. 1 do not 
know what claim you have iipoh me fol^ explanation.'' 

"The claim of an exchange of tearts,'^ he said, al- 
most fiercely. 

"If there was an exchange," said she^ "I had no 
means of being assured of it." 

"Too true," said he, with despondency. "There 
it was. I thought it was honourable and right not to 
endeavour to bind you by a promise; but 1 see you 
resented it." 

"Have you never heard whiat passed?" sdid she^ in 
a voice so low*that it was almost inarticulate^ 

"I know yoii married a rich old man fdr his money," 
said he, roughly; "that was all I ever knew; arid more 
I riever cared to know. Perhaps you love hirii now — 
the better for you. I wish I could follow your e^dmplci" 

"I do respect, iistefettii and hondtif my husband,*' 
sftidEmilifl, fitmly; "He hds b^en generous to me and 
mine in their utriiost need. Arid^ oh! if I might fen- 
tuf e 60 fkt i^ why will J^bti li^t —^ Why db ydu libt levd 
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the fair but too susceptible creature who has given 
you her heart? Why do you not love Lisa?'* 

"Because I neither respect, esteem, nor honour 
her — Oh, Emilia, it should have been you! — With 
ou, I was another man: with this idle and thought- 
ess being I am only an irritated, ill-tempered, heart- 
less fool." 

"Ah, my Lisa! is it thus your love is returned?'* 

"Love! Do you know where she is, and how she 
is employed, at this very moment?" 

"No," said Emilia, faintly. 

"Then learn! She is listening to the flatteries, and 
worse than flatteries, of one of the most unprincipled 
men in London; and that in defiance of her husband's 
commands and of her husband's warning — and you 
can talk of her heart! But I care not! — Let her gp 
her own way, and leave, me to follow mine." 

"Ah! Colonel Lenox,"' said Emilia, earnestly, "is 
this you? Is Lisa in such frightful danger — is that 
young creature, so beautiful and so affectionate, who 
loved you once only too fondly — can she be, indeed, 
trifling at the edge of the horrible precipice, and can 
you — dare you — speak in this utterly heartless 
manner? Forgive me," she said, hurriedly, "if I 
speak too plainly — but, good heavens! if we should 
lose her! You said now! Where is she now? — why 
are not you with her? Forgive me again; but tell me 
only where she is, and, if you will not, I will follow 
her." . 

"/follow her!" said he; "no, I have made up my 
mind upon that subject. The woman who requii'es 
watching is not worth the labour." 

She was afitoni&hed at this speech. He saw that 
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her colour was rising fast, and that she could scarcely 
answer for indignation. 

"Nay," said he, "do me justice, at least. You 
should have been present yesterday when I remon* 
strated with her -7- you should have witnessed her in- 
solent triumph over my jealousy, as she was pleased 
to call it — her contemptuous defiance of my advice 
and opinion. I have given her up. I have long ceased 
to care what becomes of myself; I as little heed now 
what becomes of her. We are both of us wretches — 
worthless, shipwrecked, and miserable wretches! And 
the sooner we make an end of this farce of constancy, 
perhaps, the better." 

There was something so utterly miserable in his 
countenance while these words of impatient desperation 
broke from him, something in the heated manner in 
which he pushed back his chair, so recalling those 
hasty expressions of resentment which she remembered 
at the Oaks, that her heart was touched to the quick 
for him. 

She left the side of the little bed, came up to where 
he sat, and said, kindly, — 

"I have known a great deal of sorrow since we 
parted. I am grown old in sorrow. May I speak to 
you as a friend — may I venture to tell you how very 
wrong I think you?" 

"Tell me any thing; speak to me for ever!" said 
he, passionately. 

"Nay," said she, drawing back, "it must not be 
in this manner; in this manner I dare not — I ought 
not — I cannot — I will not speak with you. It rests 
with yourself. Colonel Lenox, whether these are the 
last sentences we are ever to exchange — li you can- 
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not imagine yourself in the presence of Mr. Danby, / 
will." 

"That is a mere conventional farce, Emilia," said 
he, angrily; "I thought you had been above such 
affectation. What right has Mr. Danby? — he^ at 
least, never had your heart." 

"He has my hand — he has my duty — he has 
my esteem — and he has my everlasting gratitude," 
said she, warmly. "He has loved me indifferent — 
he has sheltered me thankless — he has saved me 
when I was about to perish — and I am not going 
to forget him. I should be the very basest, meanest, 
most despicable creature on the earth," she cried, the 
generous tears rising to her eyes, "if I could suffer 
any one in the universe, in my hearing, to wrong or 
disparage Mr. Danby." 

He was silenced; he turned away mortified and 
disappointed. 

"Enough!" he said; "I know you at last. You 
never had a heart — you never knew what it was to 
have a heart; you are a cold, calculating, conventional 
being — and you call that morality!" 

"I call it honour and gratitude," she cried, ex- 
cited beyond her usual self. "And if you never knew 
me before, know me now. But enough, as you say; 
we, indeed, have been mistaken in each other. I 
thought — foolish that I was! — that we might have 
lived to encourage each other in the cheerful perfor- 
mance of our several duties. — I see 1 was, indeed, 
wildly romantic and miserably mistaken! How could I 
trust in man, or the child of man!" 

He was struck and confounded, but he was trying 
again to speak. 
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"Say no mote!" said she. "I am too much hur- 
ried, too much excited, to listen as I ought — to one 
ivhom, perhaps, I havd injured. — For that^ if I have 
deserved Jroui* anger, I ask forgiveness. -^ Farewell, 
Colonel Lenox! I was foolish and mistaken. I thought 
it would be different — I thought it would be quite 
different — but 1 was mistaken. Farewell, Colonel 
Lenox! henceforward let us be as strangers.** 

And, crossing the nursery with a firm but hasty 
6tep, she rang the beli for the servaritiS, aiid inime- 
diateiy quitted the room. 

CHAPTER XVIli. 

Vons §te8 dans une carri^re 
OU Ton ne se pardonne rien. 

Lapontaine. 

Thii^ was the unhappy scene to which Colonel Le- 
nox had alluded. 

The night before he* had beeh with Lisa at a niagni- 
flcent party giveh at Carlton House, where all the 
London world had beeii asseiilbled, and where, &,s a 
matter of course, the Duke had been numbered among 
the most elegant and distinguished men of the dis- 
tinguished party. 

Mrs. Lenox, dressed in the tnost beautiful Arid ex- 
pensive manner which it tvas possible for London art 
and London extravagance to attain; her colour, just 
raided by the heat of the room; her eyes, more brilliant 
than the brightest of the spangled diamonds around; 
her air, soft, languid, and interesting, Was, by the 
whole world's unanimous voifce, pronounced to be the 
most beautiful creature there. 

Even the royal host had turned his didcrilriiilAtiiig 
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eyes upon her, and had honoured her with a con- 
siderable portion of that attention "ivhich was, in it- 
sfelf, sufficient to elevate any one to thtl very highest 
pinnacle of fashionable celebrity. The Duke was not 
insensible to the increased value the beautiful Mrs. 
Lenox was thus acquiring in the eyes of every one; 
and his vanitjr, and the sort of attachment he felt, 
were enhanced and excited by the idea of being singled 
out as the favoured of one, the admired of all be- 
holders. 

His attentions became more pointed than they had 
yet been; he seemed proud to announce himself as her 
captive, and devoted himself to her in a manner that 
could not but be observed by every one — as he evi- 
dently intended that it should be. 

Lisa had been more vexed, offended, and unhappy 
during the preceding day than usual. 

Dressed in all her loveliness, she had consulted 
her large ^lass; the glass had told a faithful tale of 
extreme. Of incomparable beauty. She had gon& down 
to join her husbaiid, flushed with (*onscibus charmi^, 
and feeling assured that at this momeiit, at lea^t, he 
must admire her; that something of those days of love, 
iifter which her fotid heart for ever yearned, tnust re- 
tut-n; that for the instant, at least, she should find 
the lover in the husband re&tored. 

He was sitting in her boudoir reading, and on the 
sofa by his side lay her little dog. He had not laid 
aside his old custom of pulling at the dog's ears when 
he was thinking of something else. 

Now he waa deep in his book; I believe it was 
^'Rbcca's Spain/' jtest theh come out. 

She eaiHe tfi) liiokibg like th^ fairy queen herself 
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- — SO soft and light was her tread; her figure all 
covered with white satin and the greatest abundance 
of delicate lace, and be -dropped, as it were, with 
diamonds that sparkled like morning dew; her hand- 
some little page, in his green velvet, carrying two 
wax lights, and walking before her — she came in, 
triumphant, delighted to know that he was there. 

He did not even look up — he was busy at Ronda. 

She felt a little annoyed, but went softly round, 
and laid the most beautiful white hand in the world 
upon the open page. 

He did not even take up that pretty hand and kiss 
it as he removed it, as her busy heart told her he 
once would have done; he only said, — 

"Don't! — how tiresome you are!" pushed it away 
unceremoniously enough, and continued to read. 

"And what a bear you are!*' said she, hurt and 
disappointed; and, as usual, alas! when hurt and dis- 
appointed, losing her temper; and, as usual, on losing 
her temper, becoming rude in her turn. 

"You are very well bred," said he, still without 
looking up, "to interrupt one who happens to be en- 
gaged in what interests him, and in order to tell him 
such an agreeable piece of news. I wish you would 
spend your ill -humour upon your ihaid. She's paid 
to bear it." And he tried to read, but the ready co- 
lour flew into his face. 

"If I am rude," she said, her colour rising fast 
and crimsoning her cheeks, "and ill-tempered, it's 
what I learn from the company I keep. The time was 
— and not long ago either — when all I said and 
did was right, and now aU I say and do is wrong — 
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then^ my hand over the page of your odious book 
would not have put you in a passion." 

"Passion! — stuff!" said he, looking up at her at 
last; "/ don't go into passions; it is a weakness I 
leave to you. You come and put your hand very dis- 
agreeably, as I think, over my book when I am 
reading — it is your pleasure, I believe, to interrupt 
eveiy occupation that does not centre in yourself — 
I presume to push your hand away, and you choose 
to call me a bear for it; that's all. Your calling me 
a bear doesn't put me in a passion. I am getting well 
broken in to the hearing such pretty epithets." 

His indifference cut her to the heart. 

"Oh!" she could not help exclaiming, for the ten 
thousandth time, "the frightful, frightful change!" 

"I'll tell you what it is," said he, "you never 
will learn to be reasonable. You expect impossibilities, 
and you can't have them. You cry for the moon, 
and think me the cruellest of wretches because I can't 
give it you — and won't pretend that I can." 

"Insulting!" cried she, walking about so suffo- 
cated with indignation and vexation that she could 
scarcely speak; "insulting wretch! — treacherous de- 
ceiver! Oh! had I but known — " 

"I will tell you what, Lisa, I am getting heartily 
tired of these scenes — I hate scenes. I know per- 
fectly well what all this means. I was once a fool — 
all men are fools in their turn — I was blindly in love 
with you. Every one, at some period or another of 
his life, is the victim of this brief madness; but they 
are fools, indeed, with whom it lasts long. And now, 
because I am become a reasonable being, and no 
longer the willing slave, as in my days of foUy, to 
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every icjje caprice ojf ypurs, I am a "^retcji, an4 a hyr 
pocrite, and I know not what. Yop a|?e such a slav^ 
to youF vp,nity and love of power that you inake your- 
self miserable, because you cani^ot prieserye an empire 
which as every rational creature kppws can exist bujt 
jbr the Qioment. Bi^cause your hufsband is uq longer 
your infa|;uated lover, but the reasonable being he 
ought to be, you choose to consider yourself as the 
most wronged and injured of womep. — Let us have 
done wjth this nonsense, -rr- Opce for all, I say, J'm 
wearied of it," 

Oh! Colonel Lenox, why had you pot ^e kindness 
and the goodness to teach these harsh, unwelcome 
^r^ths in words less cold and irritating? Why could 
you not more gently correct that heart which, with all 
its iiAperfections, was filled with love most sincere for 
you? Why wquld you persist in misunderstanding it, 
apcj attributing to idle vanity what was only the misr 
takep claim of a too exacting attachment? But so it 
was — you were greatly wrong; you were cherishing 
in your heart the memory of another idol; you were 
bringing this young and undisciplined creature into 
constant comparison with the ideal perfection; and all 
her waywardnesses, errors, and caprices were exagge- 
rated by your injustice. She had n^any faults j but, 
under this unfair proceeding on your part, she ap- 
peared to you to be made up of faults. You were 
contrasting her — beautiful, young, in all the elabo- 
rate elegance of her dress -^ with that pale and statue- 
like figure, so calm, so simple, so severe, lyhom you 
had seen sitting by her side in the park — and every 
charm she possessed was reversed to your diseased 
eye. 
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Her sweetness, her gaiety, her whim, her enfiles? 
variety, on which once you had dwelt sp p.assionat:ely 
and so fondly, were now nothing but volatile, insipid 
idleness and caprice. 

Stung to the quiqk, she came ha^ftily up to hiqi, 
and said passionately, — 

"You hate me!" 

"No, I don't at all," said he, with a sarcastic 
smile; "but you are doing every thipg you c^ to 
maJ^e me." 

"Am I? — very well; we shall see. There are 
ways of becoming hateful; there are ways of stinging 
any man — The worm will turn at last. We shall see 
— we shall see!" 

She turned away, and walked up and down the 
room, fanning herself, till snap went the delicate caryed 
ivory fan in her hands. 

She flung it upon the floor, and trampled it under 
her feet. 

"Childish!" he said, and bent down to his book, 
and began to stroke and pull the dog's ears ^gain. 

"Let my dog alone," said she, pettishly, coming 
up to the sofa and taking the little creature in her 
arms; "it loves me — you ought to hate it!" And 
bending her head over the little favourite, the abun- 
dant pearly drops fell upon the animal's silken hair. 

The tears did her good; the very holding of the 
little creature in her arms, which showed in its 
way a love dogs so well know how to express — a 
love that has consoled many a forlorn and disap- 
pointed heart before — soothed her. 

She became composed and quiet, and sat down in 
her arm-chair, holding the dog in* her arms iwid wait- 
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ing for her carriage, without taking any further notice 
of the persevering reader opposite. 

But she was deeply wounded; and the resentment 
which she had never heen taught to conquer by re- 
flection was embittering every feeling of her heart. 

The carriage was announced; and, without saying 
a word good or bad, he rose, took her arm in his, 
put her into the carriage and followed her. 

Not one single syllable did he deign to utter as 
they went along, not one word of conciliation or kind- 
ness fell from his haughty lips; and by the time they 
reached Carlton House, her colour was, as I have said, 
high, her eye bright and almost flashing, and a spirit 
and animation in her whole demeanour that rendered 
her incomparably the most beautiful, even in that 
most high and beautiful assemblage. 

And was he not greatly to be blamed who gave 
to the artful deceiver the great advantage of a con- 
trast such as this to all his persuasive flatteries — 
to that tenderness which melted in his eye — to 
those tones that vibrated from his lips, telling the 
dangerous story of a heart devoted, passionately de- 
voted, where another was so utterly indifferent and 
acreless? 

She could nof help casting a triumphant glance 
round the room to see whether he observed her or not, 
and most surely there he was ; he was standing in a 
remote part of the apartment, leaning aginst one of the 
windows, and was watching her, evidently with an 
.expression of mingled alarm and displeasure. Presently 
he left the place he occupied and glided to one much 
nearer. 

She saw it — her eyes flashed with pleasure; her 
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heart beat high, her gpirits rose. How she talked, and 
flirted, and coquetted with her dangerous companion! 
How charming she was! how really and truly en- 
chanted was h&! 

Dating from that evening, a change came ov^r ihini. 
He began, for the ^st time for many years., to feel 
something like love on his part — he began to be in 
danger of being himself enchained. The jpiere de- 
ceiver and flatterer was exchanged for the stiU more 
dangerous, the far more insidious beguUer, because 
the accents of truth and passion were beginning to 
fall from his lips, and the expressioja whioh spoke in 

his eye was not altogether feigned. 

* 

CHAPTER XIX. 

I see a woman may be made a fool, 
If she had not a spirit to resist. 

SHAK9PEARE. 

The next morning Mrs. Lenox was sitting at her 
late breakfast, the enchantments of »the evening still 
filling her fancy, those fatal accents still vibrating on 
her ear, her heart still drinking in the dangerous con- 
solation of knowing that there was one whose passion 
vindicated the power of her charms in spite of her 
husband's indifference — and ah! still far more de- 
lightful to the heart of woman that he^ the seoopet ob- 
ject even of this infidelity — that he did see and muflt 
see how others estimated that which he go carelessly 
disregarded. She was recollecting that expression of 
countenance which had betrayed him while leaning in 
the window, and her head reeled with triumph. 

There she sat, upon that softlyf-cushioned sofo, 
still alone, except for the faithful little dog by her 

Emilia Wyndham, U, 13 
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side — sipping her tea, and smiling to herself. She 
was loveliness personified. 

The door opened abruptly, and her husband walked 
in. He looked round hastily to see whether she was 
alone, then took a chair without ceremony, and sat 
down exactly opposite to her on the other side of the 
table. 

He looked very much annoyed and discomposed, 
and his colour was high and his eyes excited. 

She saw he was moved. She just glanced at him 
triumphant, and then^ with a look the most demure in 
the world, resumed her teaspoon, looked down, and 
sipped her tea. 

"There is not much encouragement," he said, ab- 
ruptly, "to remonstrate with you; but as I think it 
may be just possible that you are not exactly aware of 
the character of the man with whom you seemed upon 
such prodigiously good terms last night, I think, as 
your husband, it is my duty to inform you." 

"Really!" she exclaimed, with a look of affected 
surprise. "I am sure you are vastly good to me!" 

"He's the greatest profligate about town." 
• "Dear me!" and she began in her turn to play off 
the indifferent; and bending over her little dog, she 
stroked his ears and kissed his head. 

"Did you happen to know this before, Lisa?" he 
said, angrily. 

"I don't know it now," she replied, looking up, 
innocent as a lamb. 

"What do you mean by that? Not know it now? 
Do you pretend to doubt that I know well enough 
what's going on in society, and am a pretty good 
authority in such cases?" 
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"Oh! don't go into a passion. I don't the least 
mean to take you for an ignorant innocent — far from 
that. I don't doubt your knowing well enough what '$ 
going on; but ^as for that one unfortunate object of 
your animadversions, I — " 

"Well, what do you mean?" 

"I beg leave to doubt your impartiality. Don't I, 
Fan-fan! — my darling treasure of a Fan-fan! — don't 
I, my pet! and most exquisite of puppies and spaniels?" 

"My impartiality! What nonsense are you thinking 
of? Please to put down that dog, Ma'am, when your 
husband is talking to you. Must you always be too 
silly to listen to a reasonable word?" 

"I don't think it silly at all," said she, looking at 
him with an air of the most provoking triumph, "not 
to listen to the idle calumnies of jealousy. I think, in 
such cases, wives had better think of something else, 
^ill the yellow fit is over. — An't it so, Fan-fantaris? 
darling of darlings!" caressing and fondling it in her 
arms. 

"Put that dog down! I insist upon it," said he, 
almost fiercely, "or I '11 fling the brute out of the 
window!" 

"Oh, do, by all means! As you can't make me 
listen to reasonable words, by all means let us have 
reasonable actions. — Why, are you not ashamed of 
yourself now. Colonel Lenox?" 

She said this smiling in his face as playfully and 
as sweetly as she possibly could. 

"Intolerable!!' he cried, getting up and walking 
two or three times up and dowii the room to recover 
his composure; then he returned and sat down again, 
and looked at her steadily. 

13* 
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"Lisa," he said, "listen to me. I am content, in 
general, to act upon the pl«n which seems tacitly 
agreed upon between us. You go your way, I go 
'mine: — but your behaviour last night, let me tell 
you, neither accords with my honour nor your own; 
and, once for all, I beg we may have no more of it." 
"My behaviour last night! Upon my word! Oh! 
you didn't like it. — Of course not. Nobody likes to 
find that others can prize what they have cast away. 
— No one, I suppose, likes to find that one — fool 
^enough, as you said last night, once to love — can 
^have found means to recover his or her reason ! — Oh, 
no! by no means! that 's only proper for husbands. 
Wives must be the humble, enduring slaves — happy 
if their lord condescends, in his ineffable kindness, not 
to beat fhem. Every thing short of that," cried «he, 
ffiring, "I have endured from you — and it is the 
•pride and joy of my heart to have made you jealous 
at last!" 

"Jealous!" he cried, indignantly. Nothing stung 
-his pride like the idea of being made jealous. Jealous 
of his own wife! Could any thing on earth, in his 
opinion, be more thoroughly contemptible! "Jealous!" 
"Ay, jealous!" she repeated, springing up, and 
dancing round him in the most provoking manner; 
'"'jealous as an orange, and quite of that civil com- 
plexion.' Oh, dear me! don't be afraid. I have a 
spirit — and the heart you have thrown away I have 
picked up; and perhaps — perhaps — but don't be 
afraid — I '11 take care of its honour, poor fellow!" 

"You had best," «aid he, absolutely gnashing his 
teeth with rage. ^^You had beet. — 1 care little for 
you — but I care for my honour — and if you trM« 
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with tkdtf as sure as' y^u' stand there aHve, I '11 kill 

youl" 

"La! what a horrid catastrophe! Smother me, like 
the black brute in the play! Your poor lambkin of a 
Desdemona ! No — no — no — never think of such wicked 
doings! You know, my dear, you 'd get hanged for it." 

"Lisa," said he, seizing her by the arm, and shaking 
her roughly, "have a care. -^ You are provoking me 
beyond bearing, and you know you are. — I have only 
to say three words more. I insist upon your breaking 
off this Umson with the Duke. The eyes of all the 
worfd were upon you last night. — He iSj I tell' you, 
a regular profligate. — It is infamous for any woman, 
to appear upon such terms with him as you did. I 
eommand you to put an end ta it." 

"And I won't, then! — There's a defiance^ in an- 
swer to your commands. If you are mad with jealousy, 
I, thank Heaven! 7, have preserved my senses. I 
know what I am about. — I know there 's no harm 
in it; and I 'm not going to set all the scandal-monger- 

ing world a* talking Nonsense! how can you be 

so absurd? — But I wish you. *d let go my arm; you '11 
pinch it off, I tiiink. Good Heavens ! you brute ! what 
a place! it's as black as a sloe." 

And so the delicate arm was, as she pushed up the 
loose sleeve of her morning dress, and displayed it 
before him. 

He looked confounded. 

" I beg your pardon, Lisa. I did not measi to hurt 
you; but you provoked Ine beyond my powers of en- 
durance. I come to give you a warning as a friend, 
and you will persist in disregarding my counsel as 
merely that of a jealous fool." 
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"And so I did! and so I do!" cried she, her eyes 
flashing with delight. "Ah, Lenox! you are not so 
insensible as you would pretend." 

Why did he not take the still devoted but most 
mistaken trifler to his bosom at this — press her to 
his heart, forgive, counsel, reason, command her? One 
word of tenderness would have done any thing with 
her; but his pride, his ill-disciplined pride, forbade. 

He coloured as she spoke, was silent a few seconds, 
and then said, coldly, — 

"It is useless to reason with one who persists in 
mistaking every thing that is said. I repeat, that I 
counsel you as a friend, and command you as a hus- 
band — I will have no more of these sort of public 
exhibitions of yourself in company with that man. Do 
you mind what I say?" 

"And I repeat," said she, her spirit again master- 
ing her, "that I will follow your counsel when I think 
it deserves attention — but I appeal from Philip jealous, 
to Philip when in his senses; and as for your commands^ 
I defy them! Pooh! nonsense! Do you think I mind 
such old wives' stuff as that?" 

"I have done, then," said he, looking deeply of- 
fended, and rising from his chair. "Let us live, as 
we part, as strangers." 

"Lenox!"' 

But he would not turn back : he had left the room, 
and she heard him go down stairs. 

Her carriage was at the door; but, instead of going, 
as she had intended, to fetch Mrs. Danby, she gave 
orders to be driven into the Park, and that another 
carriage should be despatched for her friend. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Nay, vfc must think, men arc not gods; 

Nor of them look for such observauccs 

As fit the bridal. SHAKSPEARE. 

She went into the Park; it was still empty, and 
her little phaeton was driven into the Wood. 

Disappointed and depressed — all her vain and idle 
triumph over — there she sat, lost in musing, as the 
carriage drove slowly along. 

She began to be alienated at last, in her turn — 
she began to despair of ever regaining her power over 
her husband's aflfections — she began to feel that real 
desolation which for so long had been only imaginary — 
she began to think with something of tenderness, and 
gratitude upon him who offered his adoration to one 
so mortified and forsaken — she began to parley with 
principles which, however vague and unsettled upon 
points of the minor morals, had, till then, resisted what 
was obviously wrong — she began to ask herself those 
dangerous and casuistical questions which have upsH 
so many in their life's career. . 

She began to question her duties — to talk to her- 
self of nature, and the rights of the heart, and all 
those vain sophistications which have, alas! so often 
betrayed. 

The passionate desire of revenge seemed the only 
sentiment remaining that might have told her how 
dear, in spite of all her resentment, Colonel Lenox 
was; and that her imagination was, even at this mo- 
ment, occupied with the desire of paining him, rather 
than with that of being herself happy with another. 

There was no one as yet in the Park; and, after 
about an hour's drive, she ordered her servant to re- 
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turn home, for her heart was yet full, and she longed 
to talk with Mrs. Danby. 

She found Emilia walking up and down the drawing- 
room in Grosvenor Street, with a colour raised, and 
an eye troubled as her own. 

She was endeavouring to compose her thoughts : she 
was endeavouring, as it were, to stanch the wounds 
she had received. His words had been cruel and un- 
kind beyond measure: she was trying to be just, and 
to forgive him. She was trying to remember that he 
had been disappointed, and that she had been incon- 
stant; she was telling herself to be candid, and not 
resentful — to be compassionate, and not unjust. She 
wag endeavouring to steel her heart against that fatal 
self-pity which would have quite unnerved her, and to 
bear to be unkindly treated by them all. 

The door opened and Lisa came hastily in, and, 
seeing her alone, ran to her, flung her arms round her 
neck, and, as in the days of their early affection, burst 
into tears and sobbed upon her bosom. 

Emilia put her arms round her, as when she was a 
child, kissed her, and soothed her with — 

"What is the matter now, my sweet Lisa?" 
/'I am the greatest wretch this earth contains." 

"My love, don't say so! Nay, pretty one, don't 
think «o!" she murmured, in such soft and kind tones, 
as if it were the good guardian angel of her spirit that 
spoke. 

"I have told you so before, Emilia, and it is but 
too true," said Mrs. Lencix, flingj!ng herself upon the 
sofa, and covering her face with her handkerchief — 
"he hates me." 

"No, my love, he does not: believe me, sweet Lisa, 
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he caanot -^ but you do not understand each odier^ 
Have patience, my lovte.*' 

^'I thought at l«st I had stung this ptoud h«art tO' 
the quick," said »h«, irithdrawing her handkerchief 
from her eyes, and speaking warmly and indignantly: 
'^'and if he had possessed a heart not harder than the 
nether millstone, so I should. I thought, if all other 
feeling was destroyed, at least I could wring his haughty 
soul with jealousy. I have not even the power to do 
that." 

"Jealousy!" repeated Emilia, taking her hand. "Ah, 
Lisa ! never — never — - never try that wicked, dangerous 
game." 

"And why not?" cried Lisa, withdrawing her h^id: 
"is it not well? — is it not true? — i« it not right? — 
that he should know that others can adore where he 
is so cruelly indifferent, and that it rests with me alone 
that I have not my full revenge?" 

"Good Heavens, Lisa! Is it possible! — can it be 
you who talk in this desperate and most improper 
manner?" 

"Why should it not l>e me? Did I ever pretetid to 
be better than the rest of the world? — What reason 
on earth is there that I should? I am sure I never 
learned anything but what was bad since I have been 
bom. — And am I not provoked beyond the endurance 
of woman? And why, pray, am I to be better ihAtt 
any woman breathing ever was, in my situation? — It'& 
fine talking, Emilia; but you don't know what it is!" 

"We all think our own trial the hardest," said 
Emilia, gently; "but, hard or not, we must bear what 
is imposed. But as for what other women would do — 
how can you, Lisa, indulge in anch vain and idle talk? 
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In the first place, you do not know what other women 
would do; and, in the second, whatever they would do 
will neither justify you in doing wrong, nor console 
-you under the misery of having done wrong." 

"I don't care for the misery! I dare say there's 
misery every where. I ain sure there is not a wretch 
on the face of the earth so miserable as I am at this 
moment! But I sometimes think," she said, colouring, 
and in a low voice, "I am but a poor, weak fool to 
bear it." 

"Your words are all unintelligible to me, Lisa: I 
caYinot understand you this morning." 

"It's better you should not: you have troubles 
enough of your own, I am sure; and it's a wretched 
thing in me to vex you with mine." 

"Nay, my love, you know but too well, almost my 
only happiness on earth is to be of use to you, my 
Lisa ! And now, my love, may I take the freedom of a 
friend with you? May I venture to speak as if we 
were still in that green walk at school, Lisa?" 

" Say on," said Lisa; "you are only too good to me." 

"Are you quite sure that the loss you regret of 
your husband's heart may not in part arise from your 
own fault?" 

"I did not think to hear that, at least, from yoM.'" 
said Lisa, kindling, and withdrawing her hand abruptly^ 
"No, I did not think — in spite of all I know — that 
you would take his part to my face, Emilia." 

And she turned from her. 

Emilia was confounded. 

"I know — I am sharp enough to see — I am not 
quite blind." 

"My Lisa," was the answer, in a deep and sorrow- 
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ful voice, '^then all between tis is at an end. If you 
know me so little as this, it had indeed been better 
that we two had never met again. You cannot — you 
dare not suspect me of unfair dealing between you and 
your husband. It is impossible, Lisa!" 

"Forgive me," said the changeable and impressible 
creature, "I don't know what L say: only, don't take 
his part, Emilia. I can't, indeed — I can't bear that," 

"That is so childish!" 

"Yes, he calls me childish!" 

"So foolish, dear Lisa, to talk of taking parts. 
There are no parts here. All I wish is to see you 
both happy: and to observe you thus mistaking and 
misunderstanding each other, and the happiness of each 
so completely thrown away, and for nothing — it is a 
grievous sight." 

"It's all his own fault — entirely his own fault, 
I could have loved him — I did love him — I do love 
him still, fondly, faithfully, tenderly; but heart of wo- 
man will not brook the way he treats me — nor will I," 

"And yet, Lisa, Colonel Lenox is neither an ill- 
natured man, nor an unprincipled man, nor a foolish 



man." 



"But he is a heartless, treacherous, unfeeling man. 
Oh, Emilia, Emilia! if you had listened to those words 
of passion that once flowed from his lips — words sucji 
as I never heard but once since," said she, colouring 
deeply, "you would understand the bitter, bitter change, 
to this rudeness and this insolent unkindness." 

"Men will be men," was Emilia's reply. 

"If that is to be men, they shan't be So to me," 
said Lisa, firing. "They may get those who will to 
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bear it — I will not, I vrould not be a slave so base — * 
no, not for the universe!" 

"Not for peace — not for love — not for right?** 
said Emilia. 

"I don't know -what you mean, after all-— I don't 
know what 1 can do better than I do da." 

" Could you not, Lisa, restrain your tongue — that 
tongue which ever ran so fast when you were excited? 
Do you not think, if you put a curb upon that vehe- 
ment mode of expression that you have — and when, 
after all, he is in the right! — he is warning you against 
a dangerous and vicious connexion, against a man — " 

"Oh! he has been telling tales, has he? He has 
been calling upon you to interfere? He has condescended 
to complain? He is jealous, after all! I know it! 
I thought it! Say what he will, his proud heart is 
brought down to jealousy at last!" 

"Alas, Lisa! and can this be your purpose — to 
wound, and offend, and alienate?" 

But it was in vain — Lisa responded not to the 
gentle wisdom of her friend; she scarcely listened to 
the little lecture which Emilia so softly and so seriously 
administered. She would not listen — she did not wish 
to be convinced — she had unhappily gone so far in 
wrong that she began to hate the right. 

She sat a little time struggling with her impatience 
•**- for she could not bear to be impatient with Emilia; 
at last she sprang up from the sofa, and said, — 

"How qualmish, and whimperish, and nonsensical 
we all are this morning! Come, child, let us go some- 
where and change the scene. Oh! let us go into the 
King's Boad, and buy flowers. I am so sick of that 
horrid Park — 1 hate the very sight of it! Don't talk 
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to me any more just now, Emilia, about being good; 
for I am in a humour to quarrel with an angel to-day 
' — and you are a very angel; and then, when I am 
cross with you, it do»8 make me so unhappy.'* 

And ^he kissed her. 

Emilia sighed , and said no more. 

She followed her lively companion almost passively 
to the carriage; for there was nothing she so much 
dreaded as letting her be alone; and yet she felt -how 
useless was the watchfulness of a few hours wiien lor 
so many she was left unguarded. 

But the good seem impeUed to do their best, how- 
ever little that best may avail. 

And so it was with Emilia: every five minutes she 
could call her own was bestowed upon her friend. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The world is full of troubles , horrors, slights; 
Wood's harmless shades have only true delights. 

Dhummond. 

Well had Emilia said she had put her trust in 
man, and the child of man, and her trust had betrayed 
her. 

But there was one, a child of man, in whom she 
shall not find her trust betrayed. She had not seen 
him for many, many years; but riding slowly up the 
Park one day, paler and thinner than he used to be, 
but still the son of rural health and vigour, and mounted 
on a horse of uncommon beauty, she jsaw once mose 
Johnny Wilcox. 

She wanted a friend — never in her life had she 
more wanted a iriend than she did now. 
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In London, a woman's whole course of action is 
impeded if there be no man on whose relationship she 
has a claim to aid her, or on whose friendship she can 
place undoubting confidence. She is in one large prison, 
walking about in fetters, unable to perform ^j action 
of weight or importance. 

Emilia had begun to feel this want lately in its 
fullest extent. Ever since the sort of explanation, if it 
may be so called, which -had passed between herself 
and Colonel Lenox, it had been as she then said — 
they had become absolute strangers. If they chanced 
to meet they never spoke — a cold salute was all that 
was exchanged between them. He looked haughtily 
and proudly resentful — she serene, frank, and de- 
termined. At last Colonel Lenox suddenly left London. 
Her anxiety upon the subject of Lisa^s conduct now 
increased every hour. 

She was at this moment coming up the Park in the 
carriage, which Mrs. Lenox had sent for her, as was 
now too often her custom, telling her she would find 
her in Kensington Gardens — gardens the very name 
of which Emilia detested — so often had she seen her 
leave them or enter them in the hateful society ot that 
most dangerous man. 

She had resolved this day, that, if possible, instead 
of waiting in the carriage till Lisa left the gardens, 
she would herself seek her there — but could she ven- 
ture in unattended and alone? She was hesitating what 
to do, when the figure of a young gentleman slowly 
riding up the Park caught her eye. 

Could it be he? 

He was, as usual, mounted upon a fine horse; but 
there was so great an improvement in his appearance, 
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that for a few seconds she hesitated in feeling assured 
that the gentlemanlike person she was approaching 
could be her old friend, Johnny Wilcox. 

And yet, most assuredly, so it was. 

The cheek was paler; the figure fined down, as the 
saying is; the whole appearance, dress, and manner 
changed, from its former rustic homeliness, to one that 
spoke the man practised in and accustomed to company 
and to the world. Still the same look of freshness, 
frankness, and kindness remained — there was a some- 
thing about him that could never be mistaken. 

Her heart beat with pleasure at the sight — a 
pleasure so sweet, so pure! It was like a restoration 
of the losses of the past, thus to see before her an old 
friend, endeared by so many recollections. 

To catch his eye — to move to, and acknowledge 
him, was the work of a moment. Mr. Wilcox was at 
her side. Though others had found, or pretended to 
find, it difficult to recognise her, he knew her at once; 
and the deep colour that sufiused his cheek, and the 
hurried and stammering accents with which immediately 
approaching the carriage, he accosted her, showed that 
he did; while the affectionate respect of his greeting 
proved to her, at the same lime, that, however much 
altered he might be with regard to the outer man, 
the heart of Johnny Wilcox was still the same: 

"I have long despaired of ever seeing you again, 
Mrs. Danby,*' he began. "I have visited London every 
season since you left the country, and yet I never could 
meet you any where; and now I see you, I cannot 
think how it can have happened that I have never met 
with you before." 

"I live very much retired," she replied; "quite out 
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of the regions of this pleasant life which you are aXL 
leading here — I might almost say I had been buried 
alive, till my friend, Mrs. Lenox, made me out — >and 
she will insist upon my enjoying the fresh air of the 
l^axk every day." 

'^^ She is right," said her friend, looking anxiously 
at her. ^' Ah, Miss Wyndham! — I beg your pardon, 
Mrs* -Danby I mean — you do not look as you h^d 
used to do at the Oaks!" 

"Do not I? That is but an ill complimwit, I fear 
— though, perhaps, you do not mean it as one. — 
No -^ London air does not particularly well suit me.*' 

^'And may I venture to ask, in what part of Lon- 
don I might be allowed to call?" 

"I live in Chancery Lane, Mr. Wilcox, and should 
have the greatest possible pleasure in presenting you 
to Mr. Danby." 

Mr. Wilcox coloured, paused, and then said, — 

"I shall be happy to make the acquaintance of any 
one fortunate enough to stand in so near a relationship 
to you." 

"You will be glad to make the acquaintance of so 
sensible a man, for your own sake, Mr. Wilcox. You 
are one wiio will be able to appreciate the merits of 
Mr. Danby." 

He looked at her wistfully — he remembered the 
scene at the church door — it had, indeed, been present 
to his mind ever since. He had understood the extent 
of the sacrifice, and the idea had well«nigh driven him 
distracted. 

To another, more distinguished, more deserving than 
he was, he had taught himself to say he could with 
pleasure resign her; but to lose her for such a one 
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as this! That thought had long fed iti secret upon 
the spirltis, and paled the ruddy cheek, of Johnny 
Wilcox. 

''Yes," she said) understandings but not appearing 
to understand his gaze — "yes," in that direct manner 
in which she made it a law to herself to speak of her 
husband, "you will appreciate Mr. Danby, and he 
will appreciate you — for he loves all that is simple 
and sincere." 

It was enough — as with Colonel Lenox, so with 
Johnny Wilcox — whatever they might choose to think, 
ihej felt that Mr. Danby must be respected before his 
wife. 

The proud and selfish Colonel Lenox was irritated 
and' offended. The good and generous Johnny Wilcox 
was relieved and comforted to find how it must be. 

They spoke a little of the weather, of the fulness 
of the town, of this and that carriage which drove by; 
and then, insensibly, they slid into a talk upon Inbre 
interesting things. 

"And the poor Oaks — what has become of them? 
I really, Mr. Wilcox, since I left them, have not been 
able to speak upon the subject till I met you. You 
had something of the same feeling for them, and for 
those who inhabited them, that I have. How is it W^ith 
the poor Oaks? Has any one got it who loves it 
for — ? or is it all cut down, defaced, and improved?" 

"Not the least in -the world improved, Mrs. Danby; 
an old gentlewoman has bought it, who is a great in- 
valid, and keeps her room, so she takes Ho pleasure 
in altering or improving; which some think a pity, but 
which I, for my part, am very ^ad bf. Just about 
the house it 's kept neat enough, but the rest looks. 

Emilia Wyndham, U, 14 
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very wild. However, I don't dislike it so; there is 
something in the gloomy wildness of those dark, un- 
trimmed walks and woods that harmonises with my 
feelings when I go there. You know I cannot express 
myself well, — but it seems in tune with my mind when 
I go there." 

"It would be in tune with mine too," said she. 
" Thank you, Mr. Wilcox : I am very foolish about the 
Oaks. It is a pleasure to me to fancy them so." 

"The whole country is altered to my eye in the 

same manner — the whole neighbourhood is grown 

very dull and gloomy. I could fancy the very cry of 

. the hounds was diflferent; but I don't often go a-hunt- 

ing now." 

"Don't you? You used to be so very fond of it!" 

"Ah, Miss Wyndham! those were sweet autumn 
mornings when we rode out, and brushed away the 
dew from the sweet-hanging hazel and birches, as we 
cantered over the turf through the copses, the hunts- 
man's horn sounding — and the cry of the dogs ! Do 
you remember how fond you used to be of those 
sounds — arid the many pretty lines we used fo repeat 
to one another as we rode along? I often think that 
heaven itself cannot be better than that used to be: 
but it 's all changed now." 

"You must not remind me of such things, Mr. 
Wilcox," said she, her colour rising. "I was made 
for the woods; and now I live iii this great town, I 
do not venture even to think of them. I am in danger 
of tiiat disease which, I believe, the sailors feel, who 
are perishing of drought at sea, and the green savan- 
nahs and the limpid fountains swim before. their eyes. 
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Let us talk of something else. Do you amuse yourself 
well in town?" 

"Pretty well — for somehow or other I know a 
good many people; but I care very little for shows 
and pictures. My principal pleasure is riding up and 
down the Park. I go to a good many parties of an 
evening: and I go to the play most nights. I was 
^ways very fond of a good play." 

"1 have not seen one since I came to London." 

"What a pity is that! You would enjoy a good 
play, with your fine taste for these things. But why 
do you not go?" 

"Mr. Danby is so much occupied that he has no 
time to go with me," said she. "That is the only 
reason, I believe." 

"Ah, Mrs. Danby, might I be so happy! And 1 
dare say," said he, suddenly brightening at the idea, 
"I really might, sometimes, be of use to you. I know 
that you fine ladies cannot walk about this great town, 
or go to see any of these things without the atten- 
dance of some gentleman, who is so idle he has no- 
thing else to do. Now, that is just my. case, if you 
would only make use of me." 

"Thank you, Mr. Wilcox, you are always so obli- 
ging and kind. If you are not particularly engaged 
• at this very moment, I feel much inclined to profit by 
your good will. Would you take a turn with me in 
Kensington Gardens? I very much wish to walk 
there, and particularly dislike to go in quite by my- 
self. " 

The brightest ray of pleasure which had been seen 
there since the fatal morning of Miss Wyndham's mar- 
riage danced in Johnny's eyes. , 
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^^You cannot mean to be so extremelj good{ Will 
jrou really allow me the great pleasure of a walk wi^ 
yoti? It will be like old times. Here — this gate — 
this is where we must go in. Stay — let me have the 
pleasure of handing you from your carriage. Take 
care of your beautiful white dress against the wheel. 
I remember you always used to like to be in white.." 

Thoy entered the Gardens. 

It was a warm, sultry day, and the heavy, magni- 
ficent trees flung their dark shadows upon the shining 
grass, and bright, glittering waters. Numbers of people 
were in the Gardens, which were echoing with the 
music of the bands. It was a gay and beautiful scene, 
aft it ever is. 

^^I always think this the most beautiful thing about 
London, after all," said the deniEen of the woods; 
^^ there in nothing, in my opinion, the least to be com- 
|HUH>d with this. It puts one in mind of the Oaks. I 
could fancy 1 was at the Oaks." 

Emiliu smiled. ^^The Oaks was nev^ quite so 
well peoplod, except by the rooks, and doves ^ and 
ainging birtl:it, — I cannot say that it is very like the 
Oaksk, and I caimot say that I like it quite so wUl — 
but it ia very pleasant." 

She endeavoured to keep up a conversation with 
her companion, but her eye was wandering over the 
Qardena all thewhile> in search of some one — in vaun. 

She glams^d through every hrtlliaat group; she 
e«xamined every par^ sittiiig upoa the beadies; she 
Sitood watching those who passed and repassed before 
the band ^ Iho^ she stoughl w«re not there* 

^^I should Uke to gel »<Nre imo the shade,** said 
ahev ^'Ihe »iii id so hot aad f^arioi^.** 
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And she led the way to a more retired part of the 
Garden. In vain! She was about to quit it in de* 
spair, and to return to the carriage; when, sitting upon 
a solitary bench under a tree, she found those she 
was in search of. 

In a beautiful dress of lilac silk, richly trimmed 
with the finest lace, her delicate bonnet covered with 
a veil which softened every feature, and half hid the 
dark beauty of her hair, she sat, her head bent down 
and half averted, apparently employed in watching and 
playing with her little pet dog; his neck was adorned 
with a crimson riband and bow, to which a long riband 
was attached, this she held in her hand and kept 
swinging it up and down, her eyes bent all the time 
upon the beautiful and wilful little animal — but lean- 
ing over the bench behind her, his arms folded and 
resting upon it, wag one who seemed anxiously and 
earnestly addressing her not unwilling ear. 

The tall, elegant figure, and the handsome, but to 
her most unpleasing, face, were recognised at once. ♦ 

Emilia did not hesitate a moment, but quickened 
her pace and advanced. 

She had neither false shame nor false timidity. 

She stepped hastily and courageously up to inter- 
rupt the conversation, with — 

"I have been searching for you in every place, 
Lisa: your carriage is waiting, and one of your chil- 
dren is not well." 

Lisa started up— coloured — did not seem to know 
whether to look ashamed, angry, in defiance, or in 
submission. 

"Surely you are not going away so soon this 
heavenly day!" drawled the Duke, looking at her 
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languidly, but in a manner rather dictating than be- 
seeching; "you will not — I am sure you will not." 

He looked up as he spoke; and, to the surprise 
of Emilia, after a slight salute to herself, nodded to 
her companion, with — 

"Ha, Wilcox! how long have you been in town?" 

Then, turning again to Mrs. Lenox, in a sort of 
haughty defiance, as it were, of Emilia, he began again 
to plead for a little further delay. 

Lisa looked uncertain. She rose up — hesitated — 
sat down again, with — 

"It is very sweet! But, indeed, I ought to go — 
indeed, I must go." 

Which kind of hesitation was speedily put an end 
to by Emilia placing her arm resplutely under her 
own, and saying, — 

"You will come with me, I am sure, Lisa," in a 
low, but determined voice: "I am certain you will not 
refuse to come with me. Mr. Wilcox, which way 
must we go to the carriage?" 

And taking his arm, she dragged, rather than drew, 
Mrs. Lenox away. 

The young nobleman rose indolently from his seat, 
and took the place by Mrs, Lenox's side. 

"I suppose I may see you out of the Gardens?" 
said he; and whispering, yet scarcely condescending 
to heed whethei: he was overheard or not — 

"What, in the name of Heaven! can give that Chan- 
cery Lane woman a right to meddle with you?" 

"It's Emilia!" said Mrs. Lenox, hurried and con- 
fused: "I am always used to do what Emilia says." 

"Upon all possible occasions?" he asked, looking 
at her, and smiling. 
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"Yes, Tipon all. Don't tease me now. For good- 
ness' sake, go away now. I am so nervous and un- 
comfortable, don't speak to me. I am sick of the 
very sound of your voice." 

"Very well — I will not trouble you to hear it; 
but I suppose I may see you to your carriage? — or 
must I surrender all my pretensions to that young 
gentleman, who, just redeemed from the wo6ds, seems 
already more successful in his enterprises than my 
most unfortunate self?" 

She laughed, and looked at Mr. Wilcox. 

And so they walked out of the Gardens and 
reached the carriage, and after placing them in with 
much assiduity, the gentlemen re-entered the Gardens, 
and the ladies pursued their drive. 

"I wish I knew who that quiz — whether old 
maid or young wife — might be, who has gained 
such a nonsensical influence over Mrs. Lenox," said 
the Duke, half aloud, half to himself. "Perhaps," he 
added, turning carelessly round, "you, Wilcox, who 
seem to be in such high favour, will please to ex- 
pound the matter to me?" 

"I don't suppose it would enlighten you, Duke, 
very much, if I were to tell you her maiden name. 
She was a Miss Wyndham, of the Oaks, and once the 
beauty of our county. She married a man much older 
than herself. We used to be very well acquainted in 
former days. She often rode to the meet." 

"And you with her, lucky fellow! — no doubt! 
I could find in my heart to be envious if your 'Delia' 
were not so horrid ugly." 

The colour flew into Mr. Wilcox's cheek, but he 
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had discretion enough not to debate a matter of taste: 
80 he made no reply. 

The Duke lounged idly along. Presently he 
said, — 

"Mrs, Lenox lived in that neighbourhood before 
her marriage, I think; so I suppose this most incon- 
gruous association of Chancery Lane and Grosvenor 
Street arises from some bread-and-butter friendship or 
othei*. It's very pretty to see the constancy of you 
country people — but faith, Johnny, I thought you 
had a better taste." 

"You know I do not pretend to be a judge of 
these things. I have ridden side by side with Miss 
Wyndham ever- since she was nine years old. — I al- 
ways thought her very handsome, and I think her so 
still — but 1 never cared so much about beauty as 
some io." 

"Well, Master Wilcox, if you are inclined to play 
the part of a friend by me, I may do as good a turn 
by you some day *6r other. The next time she goes 
a-hunting with you, put her on the wrong scent — 
that's all — for she's likely to be desperately in my 
way." 

"Whatever Emilia Wyndham happens to be in 
pursuit of, I know to be a just and worthy object, 
and I shall always help her in every thing in which 
she may employ me, and to the very best of my power 
— and so now, Duke, you understand me, and I 
wish you a good morning." 

And Mr. Wilcox, living a companion he neither 
loved nor respected, was soon upon his horse, going 
slowly down Rotten Row, and meditating upon the 
unexpected rencontres of the morning. 
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The Duke, too welZ bred and too well discipliaed 
to fret or go into a passion when he was baffled, just 
hummed the resemblance of a tune, as he walked 
away to his carriage, while the following scene was 
passing between Emilia and Lisa. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

Patience is more oft the exercise 

Of saints , tlie trial of tlieir fortitade. . 

MILTON. 

'^Feiends get officious," said Lisa, falling bade in 
her carriage as soon as the gentlemen were gone, and 
looking as black as midnight. ^^I wonder whose 
pleasure it is to set you as a spy upon me?" 

"My own," said Emilia. 

"Then I wish you would learn not always to <?on- 
sult yonr own pleasure. Once for all, I tell you, I 
do not like it." 

"You must forgive an old friend — almost a 
mother, Lisa. I presume with you, I know — but 
not all your offended looks, be angry as you will, 
shall make me play the false and traitorous part of 
hiding that truth which I ought to tell you." 

"Truth! I'm quite sick of your truths. I have 
heard nothing from your lips but truths, as you call 
them, these hundred years! I wish, for the sake of 
variety, you would indulge me with a few pleasant 
lies —^ that would be quite refreshing." 

"Then I will," said Emilia. "You are perfectly 
right to please yourself in every thing you do, and to 
disregard the wishes of your husband and the counsels 
of your friends ; for what concern has anything so per* 
fectly enchanting and beautiful as you are with right 
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and wrong — duty, propriety, or any such antiquated 
stuff? . . . 

"You are perfectly justified — you, the wedded 
wife of another man — perfectly justified, because 
that man is peevish, careless, and, I own it, unkind 
to you, in seeking revenge by casting aside every con- 
sideration of prudences and honour, and flinging your- 
self, with reckless defiance, into that awful and de- 
stroying fire — fire far more dreadful than the flames 
of the stake — the unholy devouring fire of sin! Of 
course, no one can deny that to gratify your just re- 
sentment — young, and thoughtless, and inex- 
perienced as you are — that you are perfectly justified 
in trusting yourself with one, notorious as a flatterer, 
a liar, and a betrayer — that you are quite justified 
— you, the mother of infant children, in blemishing, 
hy your careless indifference, your own reputation and 
your husband's name — that name which must de- 
scend to those children. Yes, Lisa. You would not 
listen to my unpleasant truths — listen to my pleasant 
falsehoods." 

Her colour was high. She spoke warmly — al- 
most passionately. To find Lisa thus trifling with her 
own good name and fame — standing upon the very 
brink of the most dangerous of precipices — tampering 
with all that was evil, merely to revenge herself upon 
one who, in spite of his faults, she knew had deserved 
a better fate — excited her indignation to a degree 
that sh^ neither felt the power nor the desire to 
repress. 

For once, she determined to try what the energetic 
expression of her feelings might do. 

"Don't speak to me in that ironical manner, if you 
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please," was Lisa's haughty reply. "I am not used 
to it, and I won't bear it. — I've enough of that 
from your charming Lenox. I'm not going to take it 
from you." 

"You know you are wrong, and that makes you 
so impatient of reproof, Lisa. But, good heavens, 
what a contemptible wretch should I be if I could 
soften the matter to you now!" 

"Soften or not soften, just as you please. I hope 
I can take care of myself. I am neither a child nor a 
fool; and if I choose to amuse the hours which he 
throws upon my hands in my own way, I don't see 
that he^ or any one else, has a right to reprove me 
for it." 

"Amuse yourself! Good heavens, what an amuse- 
ment, Lisa! Dear, innocent — still innocent Lisa, for 
the love of Heaven think what you are about; think 
of your pretty children — of your husband — of 
yourself — your> reputation — your father — and 
your Emilia." 

"Well, don't I think of them? You don't think 
I am going to run away with this man, I sup- 
pose?" 

"Heaven forbid! But this I do think, that you 
are ruining your good name — you are forfeiting the 
esteem of your husband — you are forgetting your 
children — you ,act. neither as mother, wife, nor 
friend, under the influence of this fatal infatuation; 
and yet, thanks be to Heaven! you care no more for 
that man than for the idlest flatterer that ever handed 
you from your carriage. — Oh, Lisa! will you peril 
the loss of Lenox for ever, for the sake of such a 
creature as that?" 
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"Lenox! Lenox! Lenox! — Oh jbs, 1 know very 
well, it's all Lenox. — You care for his little finger 
Bchiag more than for the whole of me. — I might be 
as bad as I pleased, and much you would care, if 
Lenox's honour and happiness were not in jeopardy! 
You need not be afraid for me. I'll take care of 
myself — but, thank Heayenl — - as you say, and I 
do most fervently thank Heaven for it —- ' his honour is in 
my keeping if his happiness be not; and I '11 make 
him quake for thaty at least, before I have done with 
him." 

'^This is too shocking -^ too shocking, indeed!" 
was Emilia's reply. 

She really could say no more. 

They arrived at the door of Colonel Lenox's house 
in silence. When the carriage stopped, Emilia, for 
the first time, felt that she did not like to enter with- 
out an invitation; yet she longed to go up stairs and 
visit the children. It was true one of them was 
seriously ill. 

Lisa got out — Emilia remained seated. 

"Ask Mrs. Danby,'* said Lisa to her footman, 
"whether she wishes to go home, or whether she will 
not just come in for five minutes." 

Emilia followed her into the drawing-room. Lisa 
shut the door, then turning round, said, — 

"I know I have done wrong. I beg your pardon 
for my passion, Emilia, but don't speak ill of him — 
I can't bear it. Faults he may have — ^ sinful he may 
be; but he loves me, and that is what none of the rest 
of you do, I believe," she added bitterly. 

"Not even /?" said Emilia, kindly putting her arm 
round Lisa's waist. "Oh, Lisa! forgive me if I spoke 
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roughly and too plainly perhaps," said she, smiling, 
yet sadly — "I have learned it from Mn Danby, Who 
never dLsgtiises what he thinks ought to be kn6wn. 
But I cannot bear to hear you talk so. He love you^ 
who 1% luring you to destruction 1 It puts me in mind 
of that story we read when children, of a fair appari« 
tion that appeared to men in the woods, and tempted 
them forward till they fell over a precipice, and perished. 
He loves you in that way, believe me, Liisa*" 

But it is wearisome to repeat arguments pleaded 
over and over again, and equally pleaded in vain. 

After a long, fruitless effort, Emilia, anxious to visit 
the child, proposed to go into the nursery. 

The poor little boy was very ill, and was sitting 
upon nurse's knee, leaning his feverish head and hot 
face against her bosom. 

"What's the matter with my pretty fellow?" said 
Emilia, who went immediately up to him; while Lisa^ 
struck with a sudden pang of remorse, such as she 
had never felt before, stood looking darkly at a little 
distance, and did not utter a word. 

The poor boy raised his languid head, signed with 
his little hand, and said, "Mammal" 

The infant, just then brought in by the under* 
nurse, spread forth its little arms, and crowed to come 
to her. 

Lisa glanced at Emilia — knelt down by the poor, 
sick child, seeming ready to devour him with kisses 
— then rose, caught up the little baby, and huddled 
it to her bosom — her colour coming ajid going *-- 
her gestures passionate — her tears struggling into 
her eyes. 

And yet that very night all was again forgotten — 
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At a splendid concert which she was attending: she 
had ejes, she had ears, but for one. 

When Emilia entered her own house, late, as was 
now too often the case, she found, as usual, her father 
and her husband in the little drawing-room waiting 
her return for dinner. 

She had run hastily up stairs, provoked again to 
be after her time, and yet, in the complication of her 
duties and interests, finding it impossible to regret 
that she had been away so long. She entered with 
the pretty, elegant bonnet upon her head which Susan 
had provided, and looking so well dressed and so 
handsome, that she was scarcely to be known again. 

The eyes of her father gazed upon her with a quite 

new pleasure, as he said, 

, "I protest, Emily, I shouldn^t know you again, you 
look so different; just as you used to do at the Oaks, 
before your poor mother went away. I have never 
thought you were quite the person — it has puzzled 
me many a time in bed to think — were you the per- 
son, or were you not the person — so grave, so pale, 
so ugly, and so dowdy, as you have been looking. But 
now I see you are the person, you are my handsome 
Emily again. So come and give your poor father a 
kiss, io'r I am so glad of it." 

She gave him a hasty kiss upon the forehead, and 
then went up to her husband with — 

"Will you be so very good as to forgive me again, 
Mr. Danby? I am quite ashamed to take such advan- 
tage of your patience and indulgence." 

"Are you, indeed?" he said, fixing upon her his 
deep, penetrating eye. 

"Indeed, and indeed I am," she replied, stretching 
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out her hand to the bell. "Pray, Sally, let us have 
dinner. Shall I have time to take off my bonnet, or 
will you be so good as to excuse me as I am?" 

He sat in his large chair, his eyes following every 
gesture; he thought in the whole course of his life he 
had never seen her look so charming: every succeed- 
ing day, in truth, was adding to her charms. Occupied 
with those serious interests which took her out of 
herself — satisfied with her own heart — at peace 
with her own conscience — every day feeling more 
and more at ease with her husband — and that veiy 
consciousness giving an inexpressible grace to her 
manner with him — the sweet fresh air find pleasant 
exercise she enjoyed restoring the bloom to her cheek 
— softening and rendering her more interesting than 
she had ever been in her best days — Emilia was in- 
deed a delightful creature, let the Duke say what he 
would. 

You may imagine the horrible struggle of feeling 
within Mr. Danby*s heart — more than ever enchanted, 
more than ever fascinated, by that charm which exer- 
cised such inconceivable influence over him — and yet 
resisting every sentiment of tenderness, under the con- 
viction that all that fatal loveliness which he sickened 
with very delight at beholding sprang from the in- 
fluence of, and was lavished upon, another. 

That every one of these visits — from which she 
returned refreshed, and in all the pure brightness of 
an innocent heart — was only a step in the progress 
of that fatal alienation from himself, which might final- 
ly terminate — he shuddered to think how. 

He was sitting with an envelope closed, but the 
seal broken in his hand, and looking serious; but aa 
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one who had made up his mind to the passive endurance 
of every evil that could be heaped upon him, he said, — 

"I have to beg your pardon, Emilia; I very in- 
advertently, this morning, opened this envelope. I 
know not why it was sent up with my letters to my 
ehambers. It was not till I had broken the seal that 
I found it was for you." 

Emilia opened it ^^ there was a card of invitation, 
and a tiny note in Lisa's hand. 



"Now, Emilia, you positively shall indulge me this 
time. That qld hobgoblin of yours must learn reason. 
There is to be such a fete as has not been seen this 
season! — no, nor for ten thousand seasons! It is in 
the morning, too : that is, it begins in the morning — 
with a breakfast at S — House, and in the evening 
there will be a masquerade at the Argyle Rooms. 
Captain Greville is a delightful creature to let us have 
ojtte — isn't he? It will, I tell you, be such a thing 
as never was seen before. And now you will come — 
I see you looking so good, and so refusing; but tell 
Mr. Danby I will kill him if he does not let you come: 
but he 's such an ill-natured old hunks , I dare say he 
won't." 

"The card is — " said Mr. Danby; "but you need 
lot tell me, I read the card — but be easy — I did 
not read the note/' 

And he could not help looking as if he very much 
wished to read it. 

"Lisa writes in such a nonsensical manner," said 
Esnilta, blushing and {>utting the note mto the fire. 
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^Hhat I am really ashamed to let any one see her 
letters. " 

But the eyes of Mr. Danby were fixed upon the 
paper as it caught the flame, curled, blazed up — 
vanished. He made a sort of snatch, as if he would 
have saved it; but she did not see this, and he sank 
back again into the chair. 

"Well," at last he said, after a few moments' 
silence, "of course you wish to go?" 

"Not, I am sure," said Emilia, with much gentle- 
ness, "if you wish me not to go." 

Dear, good Emilia! was that quite true? 

"1 wish," he said, peevishly, "it were possible to 
make you speak the truth at once. Cannot you say 
that you do not care a d — for me or my wishes, and 
that you have determined within yourself to go? You 
know I always did hate these womanly manoeuvres — 
why, in the name of all that 's good, must you for 
ever be trying them upon me?" 

"Well, I think that's a very cross speech, Mr, 
Danby," said poor Mr. Wyndham, whose eyes had 
opened wide at this address, and at the harsh, angry 
manner in which it was uttered. "I don't know what 
is come to you of late; but I think you are grown 
very cross with my poor Emilia — and with me too 
— and, perhaps, it is that you are tired of us both; 
and so let us go away again to the Oaks; for if you 
don't want us , I 'm quite sure we neither of us want 
you." 

"Hush! hush! my dear beloved father!" cried 
Emilia, in the greatest distress: but he would not be 
silenced. • 

"I can't bear to hear it," he went on — "and you 

Emilia Wyndham, U, 15 
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looking so pretty in that nice new bonnet! and so 
good-natured as you always are — I will say that — 
and he to take you up in that cross way — I don't 
like it, Mr. Danby — I don't like it. I 'm but a poor 
creature, I know; but I'm her father, and I don't 
Hke it." 

"You need not be so anxious to stop his mouth, 
Emilia — he at least speaks the truth; it may be 
bitter — but at least, it is sincere. Nay, Sir — speak 
out — you think me cross as you call it — and un- 
kind to your daughter — I dare say I am — " 

"No, that I am sure you never intend to be, if it 
were not for this fatal habit of misunderstanding every 
thing I say and do. I do not know what I have 
done do displease you so much: perhaps you think 
that I am too much away from home; but if you knew 
-^ if .1 could tell you — " 

"To be sure," said Mr. Wyndham, "if she could 
tell you — why, to be sure — that's the company 
she has been used from her childhood to keep. We 
always kept such company at the Oaks — and I never 
yet have exactly understood why we don't keep it now. 
Don't cry and don't look so vexed, Emilia; I never 
did understand it, I say. Why we are always here, 
and with company so unlit for us — and that Mrs. 
Lenox too, that I hear you talking of — there was a 
Colonel Lenox too, your poor mother's nephew or 
cousin — I remember all about it ' — I can't think 
why you never mention him." 

Emilia's face was now crimson with agitation and 
distress. He read in it the hue of conscious guilt. 

"My dear, dear father! do not talk so; you know 
we agreed never to talk of the Oaks; you know Mr. 
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Danby is the kindest friend we ever had; you know 
this is our home — a very comfortable home for us 
both. And as for Colonel and Mrs. Lenox, they are 
voiiung to either of us now." 

"A lie!" muttered Mr. Danby between his teeth 
— - not so loud, however, that the ungenerous sentence 
could be heard. 

"Dinner is ready, please, Ma'am," said Sally, 
opening the door. And they all three went down 
into the dining-room — the question of the acceptance 
as yet undetermined. 

Emilia was hurt at what had passed. Grieved, 
'and almost offended to perceive the effect which the 
childish and thoughtless prattle of her poor father 
produced upon her husband's temper — she thought 
it unworthy, of him to resent upon her this incoherent 
talk. She little knew how much meaning it conveyed 
to his mind! 

The only way in which this feeling, however, dis- 
played itself, was by a determination not to allude to 
the invitation again, and not to accept from Mr. Danby 
an indulgence it evidently displeased him so much to 
grant. 

This was the most uncomfortable dinner they had 
yet passed together. 

Mr. Danby was more moody than ever — Mr. 
Wyndham angry and muttering — Emilia herself dis- 
pleased and cold. 

This completed the sym of Mr. Danby's wretched- 
ness. She was displeased — he saw it. He thought 
all the right was on his side — he believed her to be 
attempting to dupe and to betray him — yet she 
looked displeased, and for the first time — and he 
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felt as much annoyed, and as much depressed, and 
almost as much afraid, as if there had not been the 
slightest cause for hi^ distrust or resentment. 

It was very well for you, Mr. Danby, that you fell 
into the hands of so high and generous a temper; a 
woman who would have condescended to play tricks 
with you might have made you — sensible man, and 
determined man, and clever lawyer as you were — 
the veriest slave that ever bowed to the distaff. 

She was far as heaven is above earth from such 
mean and dishonourable ways. She had so little 
female art in her composition, that she did not even 
surmise her power, as he sat eyeing her askance, and 
looking as. if he did not know exactly what to do. 

As soon as the dinner was over, and before the 
cloth was removed, he rose and went away. And the 
subject was not renewed in the evening.- 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Alas ! how changed from the fair scene , 
When birds sang out their mellow lay. 

And winds were soft, and woods were green « 
And the song ceased not with the day. 

LONGFELLOW. 

The next morning no carriage came for Emilia. It 
had happened so once or twice before; but, after the 
conversation of yesterday, she could not but think it 
ominous, and feel uneasy and disappointed. 

The note accompanying the ' card she saw was 
dated two evenings before, and had been left in Chan- 
cery Lane, according to the convenience of one of 
Colonel Lenox's servants, late in the following day. 
Its tone, therefore, was no proof of the present dis- 
positlon of its fair inditer. Emilia wished to thank 
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her for the kindness of endeavouring to procure her 
the pleasure which, as far as the morning party was 
concerned, she could not help very much desiring to 
share. She was anxious to see Lisa in society, to 
judge for herself of her situation and manners; for 
though her remonstrances had yesterday been so ill 
received, still she could not think it possible that 
they would be altogether disregarded. 

She was walking up and down her little room 
meditating upon all these things, when she heard hor- 
ses coming up the street, and a knock at the door. 

Sally appeared, the bearer of a gentleman's card 
— Mr. Wilcox. 

"Oh! show him up immediately." 
- Mr. Wilcox, hat in hand, and the colour as of 
former times in his face, now entered the room. 

He was not yet quite master enough of himself to 
meet Emilia without emotion; but he struggled hard 
with his feelings, and, in a few seconds, looked as he 
wished to do. 

He could not, however, forbear glancing round 
the apartment as he sat down. How cheerless it 
was ! 

Two very small windows, of the worst possible 
glass, let in the light upon a small square room, wain- 
scoted with a wood that had once been painted white, 
but which the long course of years had rendered 
tawny; a few mahogany-backed and black horse-hair- 
seated chairs were ranged round the room; a square 
table, covered with a green cloth, stood in the middle; 
one of those round, concave glasses — invented, I 
cannot tell for what reason — was at one end; and a 
picture, so black that, except for one or two brownish 
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lights, it might have passed for no picture at all, was' 
on the other. There were two large arm-chairs fot 
the two gentlemen, and a small footstool, of needle- 
work, the property of Emilia; on the chimney-piece a 
very pretty glass, a present from Susan, was, by Su- 
san's care, daily replenished with fresh flowers. This 
was the only little object of taste in the room. 

Emilia had, at the beginning of her marriage, felt 
too utterly depressed and- miserable to take heed of 
external things; afterwards, perhaps, she would hava 
taken some interest in making this little den more 
cheerful and comfortable, but, as Mr. Danby never 
chose to leave home, and seemed quite to dread the 
consequent disarrangement whenever painting or pa- 
pering was alluded to, she had gradually abandoned 
the idea of it, till her eye had become, as every eye 
does become at last, accustomed to the dinginess of 
the scene about her, which, nevertheless, had its effects 
upon her spirits. 

II y a ioujours dans la degradation un malheur sourd^ 
dont Von ne se rend pas compte. 

And so it had been with her. She got accustomed 
to this sordid manner of living, but, without account- 
ing for it to herself, she was depressed by it. 

Mr. W^cox's glance round the room recalled to 
her the state of things about her. She smiled a little, 
and said, — 

"We must not expect the Oaks in Chancery Lane, 
Mr. WUcox." 

"No, Madam, certainly not," he said, still looking 
uneasily about him, ashamed of what he was doing, 
and not knowing exactly what to say. 

"It is strange," she said, "and it is happy, how 
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soon the eje accommodates itself. I had forgotten all 
this." 

"I think it is a pity that, when there are so many 
cheerful and pretty houses in this town, that a man of 
Mr. Danby's fortune does not — " 

"He likes to live near his chambers. Have you 
been into the Park this morning?" 

"No: as soon as I mounted my horse, I came 
down to pay my respects here." 

"Then you have not chanced to see Mrs. Lenox 
to-day?" 

"No, Mrs. Danby: I wanted very much — if I 
might take the great liberty — to speak to you upon 
the subject of Mrs. Lenox." 

"Say on," said Emilia. 

"Are you acquainted with the character of the 
young nobleman whom we found sitting by her in 
Kensington Gardens yesterday — and do you think 
that she can possibly be?" 

"I do not know much of him, of course; I have 
only seen him once or twice. What I have heard of 
him was not in his favour. I do not know why I 
should have been surprised, but I was surprised to 
see him acknowledge you as an acquaintance." 

"I told you that I had got to know a many pepple, 
some way, since my poor mother's and father's deaths. 
I have had nothing else to do, and have gone a good 
deal into company. But I used to meet the Duke of 
C — down in Herefordshire, at the meets; he was al- 
ways fond of pursuing something: now it would be a 
fox — now a pursuit not quite so innocent." 

He stopped a little; then, leaning forward, he said, 
very seriously, — 
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"Nothing could possibly grieve me more than to 
see that beautiful creature, Mrs. Lenox, drawn into 
an acquaintance with him — I mean such an acquain- 
tance as there appeared to be yesterday. I am sure, 
if she knew the tears that man has caused to be shed, 
she would have more care not to become a new victim 
to his rage^ for conquest; and I much wonder that 
Colonel Lenox, who ought to know better, allows the 
acquaintance. I do happen — which seems odd, 
moving in such different circles as we seem to do — 
I do happen to know a good deal of that young man. 
I am sure any of the details would be disgusting and 
painful to you; but, indeed, indeed, Mrs. Danby, you 
ought to set her upon her guard against him!" 

"I have heard something of this," said Emilia, 
more and more alarmed. "I believe Colonel Le- 
ox— " 

"Can Colonel Lenox possibly be aware of this in- 
timacy, and not forbid it? Indeed, Mrs. Danby, I am 
• astonished at what you tell me. Colonel Lenox, mar- 
ried to so very beautiful — and, forgive me, for you 
are her friend — so very, very careless a young lady 
as Miss Hesketh used to be, ought to be more care- 
ful what acquaintance he allows her to form. I am 
astonished at him! He is a man who knows the world 
— he must be infatuated — I am astonished at him!" 

"It is indeed very wrong, if he knows — " 

"If! — oh, Mrs. Danby! the matter is too no- 
torious. He knows — he must know. I thought he 
was a man of honour — what must we think of him?" 

Emilia was excessively shocked: there was some- 
thing terrible in seeing the subject thus presented. 
Her indignation and grief were nearly equal. How 
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could he, indeed — how could Colonel Lenox, the 
man she had once known so different — how could 
he have become so dreadfully changed, so blind to his 
first duties, so cruelly negligent of the virtue and hap- 
piness of the young creature committed to his guar- 
dianship? 

"I am not much of a judge of these things," said 
Mr. Wilcox, "but to me it appears a most heartless 
and unprincipled thing to see any creature, far more 
one's own wife, trifling on the very brink of destruc- 
tion, and not to snatch her from it, cost what it 
might." 

"There can be no doubt of it," said £milia, and 
she sighed; "but I should doubt whether Colonel Le- 
nox is aware to the full extent of the risk his wife is 
running, and which, indeed, terrifies me very much. 
Perhaps you do not know that he has been out of 
town for the last ten days , and is not expected to re- 
turn till next Tuesday — the evening before this 
splendid breakfast to which all the world is going. I 
do not believe — indeed, I cannot believe — that he 
is become so utterly heartless and unprincipled as his 
conduct would seem to imply." 

"Perhaps not. I did not know that he had been 
so long out of town. I have judged him hastily, I 
see. Indeed I cannot conceal from you the indigna- 
tion with which I scarcely can help looking upon a 
many things that I see going on. in this great world. 
What a different world from what we were acquaint- 
ed with in former days, Mrs. Danby! I should be 
thought a sad, simple Cymon — a mere wild man of 
the woods — if people knew how much I am dis- 
gusted and offended by what I see and hear. I don't 
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know how it is, but I bear a good deal one way or 
otber. I believe people in general think me a soft, 
simple sort of fellow, only good to play the part of 
confidant. But I hope jou are to be of this break- 
fast, Mrs. Danby — you would really enjoy it; it will 
remind you of old days. You can have no conception 
of the beauty of these gardens. Among other people, 
I happen to know the mlb'onnaire who owns them verj" 
well. It is really a most beautiful place. Shall you 
be there?" 

"I do not know — 1 fear not." 

"You have an invitation, no doubt; or might I be 
allowed — might I be so very happy — " 

"I have a card; but I am not quite sure whether 
I shall not be under the necessity of refusing it." 

"They are going to give a splendid masquerade at 
the Argyle Rooms on the same evening. Nothing at 
all like it, it is said, has been seen for many years. 
Did you ever see the young cub, Mrs. Danby, to 
whose coming of age all this festivity is dedicated?" 

"No, never: I have no personal acquaintance with 
the family." 

"The servility of the great world of fashion is one 
of those things that surprises me. This man is ex- 
cessively, incalculably rich, I am told; but then how 
has he made his money? By means very questionable 
and exceptionable, I understand — certain contracts. 
Now, I chance to know something of his execution of 
these contracts: however, his wife was an old friend 
of my mother's, and she is very kind to me. But 
bless me, Mrs. Danby, when I think of the way this 
man's money, I am afraid, was made, it does surprise 
me to see the influence he exercises, merely through 
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his money, for he has no personal good qualities 
and to see the crowdd of i>eople of fashion, as thej 
are called, who frequent her assemblies — who, but 
a few short years ago, would not have admitted her 
across their direshold — merely because she possesses 
the most beautiful place within twenty miles of Lon- 
don ! And as for that vulgar son — if you were to see 
the beautiful, elegant creatures that are flattering him, 
and smiling in his face, and seeming actually ready 
to hunt him down — 1" 

"My dear Mr. Wilcox," said Emilia, with a smile, 
"even /shall begin to think you very young to won- 
der at this, and, still more, to think it peculiar to 
this age or to this town. So long as wealth can 
purchase luxury, and men continue selfish and luxuri- 
ous, the man of wealth will jfind that he can buy con- 
sideration, as well as other good things. It is a pity 
a line cannot be drawn between ill-gotten wealth and 
wealth the reward of honest industry and energetic 
enterprise, which has a just right to claim distinction; 
but I suppose that cannot be." 

"But I hope you will be of the breakfast, Mrs. 
Danby." 

"I do not think that I shall. Pray let us think no 
more of it." 

She did not, certainly, believe that she should; for, 
since her last mention 6i the subject, Mr. Danby had 
seemed more gloomy and uncomfortable than ever; and 
she — for she was not quite an angel — had felt too 
much hurt to venture to trust herself to speak upon 
the' matter again. But a most unexpected auxiliary 
came into the field — one whose power, when she chose 
to exert it, was almost unlimited; though usually, like 
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most possessors of this sort of unacknowledged autho^ 
rity, she was very prudent in the exercise thereof. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

La simplicity nous pr^scnte rimago de la v^rit^. 

Vauvenabgues. 

Mr. Danby was sitting in his chambers, engaged, 
as he too often now was, rather with endeavouring to 
attend than really attending to the business before him, 
when a knock was heard at the door. 

"Come in," said Mr. Danby. 

The door opened, and Susan appeared. 

She came in, erect, vigorous, and spirited as usual, 
dressed in her best bonnet and cloak — not in market- 
ing trim, but spruce, and as if she had been upon a 
visit — her gaunt figure and strongly marked face set 
off to advantage by the dress which she wore. 

"Are you at liberty, Sir?" said she. 

"Yes, if you have any thing to say to me," said 
her master, pushing away the papers before him with 
an air of weariness. 

Glad, indeed, to be relieved from the fatigue of 
forcing attention, and to have his mind diverted from 
painful thought by any means. 

"Sit down, Susan, and let us hear what you have 
to say." 

Thus invited, she took a chair, and settled herself 
comfortably upon it, as if preparing for a sociable chat, 
and began, — 

"I have just taken the liberty to call upon you, Mr. 
Matthew, about that little affair of my brother's, which 
yoii were so good as for to say you would set to rights 
for him. It 's but a mite of a business for such a great 
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lawyer as you are to concern himself about; but I'm 
sure we are all the more obliged to you. But, bless 
my stars, how ill you do look!" 

Mr. Danby, it is true, did look very ill: he was 
gradually losing fiiesh, and he was, in truth, become 
almost a skeleton. His nights were restless; his meals 
without appetite ; the disorder of his mind was gradu- 
ally producing its slow but sure effect in paralysing 
every function; and the vital frame was consuming away 
under the influence of that mysterious but now unfed 
flame which animates and finally destroys this taber- 
nacle of clay. 

This day he was more unhappy than usual , because 
he had been quarrelling with himself. It had been his 
proud determination to conceal his sufferings — to 
yield the point without further contest — to abandon 
himself to the slow operations of his silent despair. 
Sometimes his thoughts even went so far as to the idea 
of releasing her. He felt he was a weight upon the 
life, an obstacle to the happiness of the being he adored 
so passionately, and he often wished to have done with 
it, and that his disappointments and his sufferings, un- 
known to all the world, should be hidden in that dark 
grave which to him was as a last asylum. « 

He had resolved not to interfere with those plans 
or those engagements which made him so miserable. 
I believe I have said this before. And now he had 
suffered his temper to get the better of him — his ir- 
ritation to betray itself by the most harsh and unrea- 
sonable speeches. She was offended, and with cause. 

He was angry with himself, displeased with her, 
miserable at. the idea of the unread note, and of the 
invitation, which his jaundiced eye represented in 
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every way that could render him the most uncom- 
fortable. 

In spite of all Emilia's endeavours to persuade him 
to eat, he had left his untasted breakfast on his plate, 
and had retired to his chambers , leaving her in a state 
of uneasiness not to be described. 

"My stars!" said Susan, "how ill you do look!" 

"Do I?" said he. "Well, I believe I am not very 
well; but let us understand this business of your 
brother's. How was it? I think y©u said — " 

"The business of my brother's, Sir," said Susan, 
still looking anxiously at him, and seeming to forget* 
the purpose of her visit in some new interest, "that 
can wait a little for your leisure; for you do look so 
ill, that I am sure you don't seem fit for no business 
at all." 

"Never mind ^my looks, Susan: go on with what 
you came about." 

"Oh, Mr. Matthew, Mr. Matthew!" shaking her 
head, "I am but a poor servant, and perhaps it's not 
for me for to speak; and yet, when I see you so wan, 
and thin, and wretched-looking like, it's hard for me, 
who love you almost as well as the mother who bore 
ycfe, to hold my peace, as perhaps in reverence and 
duty I ought for to do — but it is enough to make 
one mad to see you a flinging away your own and that 
good young creature's happiness, all in a sort of a 
mazy like, just as if people knocked their heads to- 
gether in the dark." 

^Her happiness!" said Mr. Danby, ."I have never 
had any thing to do with her happiness." 

"That's all that fine book-novel talk, that I'm 
ashamed for to hear a wise man, like you, master, a* 
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using. Her happiness! says he. And if you don't go 
for to make her happiness, pray tell us who is?" 

Susan was privileged, and she felt that she was; but 
she had long sought in vain for an opportunity of 
clearing up what she thought her young master's mis- 
takes, and she was resolved not to lose the one thus 
opened to her; so she went on: — 

"I love mistress, you know, Sir — odd if I didn't, 
when we have lived together one-and-forty years come 
Michaelmas. W&'ve had our fallings out and our fallings 
in, but never heed that. I love missis, and I love you; 
and save that brother of mine, in that big place yonder 
over seas — I never can remember its proper name, for 
I don't like to use its bad one of Botany Bay — save 
him — and I never saw him since I was ten years old 
— I love nothing on this side the grave but missis and 
you. Master Matthew — and sorry I am to say, I think 
missis has a many more faults , and makes a many more 
mistakes, than I am glad for to see; and it's a hard 
thing — and perhaps against the commandment, to tell 
an only son so, but, in my opinion, you mind what 
missis says a great deal too much." • 

Mr. Danby made no answer: he was always a pa- 
tient listener to Susan when she honoured him witUa 
lecture, it being his secret opinion that there was more 
good sense to be winnowed out of the chaff of Susan's 
discourse than out of that of the most part of her sex. 

"Missis, you see, Mr. Matthew, hasn't seen much 
of the world, like you and me have; and she's apt to 
think too much of one thing, and that'p a very right 
thing — I 'm not going for to say as it isn't — and 
that's saving; and she's apt to care for nobody on the 
wide earth but one man, and that's natural enough. 
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for it's you, Master Matthew — and maybe me; and 
she don't very well endure with things that are not 
just cooked up in our old musty, wry-fashioned ways; 
and because this young lady is quite a young lady, and 
so elegant, and so delicate, and more grand -like — 
though, I'm sure, a less grander or prouder doesn't 
live — than we are used to — missis took a dislike to 
her from the first. I saw it plain enough that first 
night, when I took the poor, wan, fainting thing, all 
in her deep mourning, out of that hack-chaise, and my 
very heart yearned to that good young lady, when I 
saw her turn to that poor ninny of a father — because 
he was her father — missis didn't like her: she took 
a prejudge, as I call it, against her; she couldn't bear 
her to be so fond of her father; she hates that poor 
old thing like pison. — But, Master, Matthew, / thought 
to myself, so good a daughter will make oftr Matthew 
a good wife, and so she would — an' it hadn't been your 
own fault." 

"My fault! Nay, Susan, what fault is it of mine? 
Could I help her not being happy? Could 1 help — " 

• "Missis put you wrong. Master Matthew, from the 
first. — She's always a -reproaching that poor young 

*lady behind her back — ay, and to her face too, some- 
times — because , forsooth , she 's not in love with you. 
As if it was likely she should be in love with such 
things as any of us! That same was true enough, but 
missis had no rights to reproach her for it — for how 
was she for to help it? But missis said she hated you, 
and that was .a scandal and a falsity. — La bless us ! 
she's no more hate in her heart than the new-born 
babe. She can't bring herself, I see, even for to hate 
mbsis — much less you. 
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"No, no, Sir," she said, pausing to take breath, 
but, as Mr. Danby was silent, taking up her parable 
again, "she'd have soon liked you well enough, and 
loved you too, if you'd have let her. — I had an 
inkling of it, but I didn't understand it well till just 

now I've got more experience now. Sir. I see 

how the fashions of this world goes, and I understand 
all about it as clear as the day-spring." 

"And what do you understand about it, Susan? — 
and where have you been lately, to add so much to 
your stock of worldly experience? — Pray let me have 
it all out, now you have begun," said her master, 
whose attention and interest were excited in spite of 
himself. 

"Why, Sir, my brother's wife's niece. — What do 
you think she should be, and where do you think she 
should be — but under -nurse to Mrs. Lenox, that 
beautiful angel, who is our Mrs. Matthew's bussum- 
friend?" 

"Well?" 

"And I 've been to see her. Sir, once or twice, by 
her own invitation, to drink tea in the nursery. — 
The girl's a-looking after my sayings, I warrant; but 
they're not for her. — However, that's neither here 
nor there — but she's very civil, and so is head-nurse, 
who's a very nice, respectable woman; and so I've 
been there once or twice to tea. And, my stars! but 
what a different way of going on there it is!" 

"Different from what?" he asked, his attention more 
and more arrested, till he fairly laid down his pen, 
placed his elbow on the table, and his head upon his 
hand, and fixed his eyes upon Susan's face; — "how, 
different?" 

Emilia Wyndham. IL \ Q 
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"Why, from our ways of going on. My stars! 
why, it's like being in heaven! — all so light, and so 
fair, and so beauteous to behold! I don't think King 
Solomon himself had a fairer palace than that there. 
They took me for to see the house. — Why, the rooms 
be so big, you hardly know where to find yourself in 
them; and all hung with silks, and satins, and velvets, 
and such -like — blue, and yellow, and scarlet, like 
a pomegranate — and grand with picters and statues, 
in great burnished gold frames. And then, lo and be- 
hold! there's another room at the end of it, just as 
big and just as grand; and when you go for to enter 
into it, what is it but a looking-glass from top to bot- 
tom of the room — a wall of real looking-glass, like! 
And there all the fine things are figured over again. 
And then, what they call them diamond glittering things, 
a-hanging from the roof of the room, all sparkling like 
dew-drops in a rainbow; and the windows all open, 
looking on that vast and most sumptuous park, with 
its green trees, so, fair and magnificent! — and the 
blue sky shining like heaven over head, and the sun 
beaming so bright, and all the pother of beautiful car- 
riages and beautiful ladies a-going by! It's not to be 
believed, Mr. Matthew, how beautiful it all is; and 
from top to bottom of that house it's all and altogether 
just the same — every chamber is so fair and sump- 
tuous. One is blue and silver, and one is green and 
gold, and one pink, like a moss-rose, and another is 
crimson, like a peony — and it's all as one, like a 
palace of the queen of flowers, if such a queen there 
ever was; but I believe thaVs only a tale." 

"Well, Susan, and what has all this grand house 
to do with us?" 
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"Why, Sir, in my poor opinion, it's a great deal 
to do with us. Sir, when I saw all these fine and 
beauteous things, says I to the maid, 'And does your 
missis always live here, oT is this for company, like, 
and show?' 'To be sure,' said she, 'she lives here: 
all fine ladies live in this way.' And then I began to 
say to myself, 'That's the way, I'll be bound, then, 
my young missis lived afore she was married to our 
Matthew!'" 

"Not quite in such a splendid style as that, Susan, 
but something like it — but I think she has too much 
sense to care for such trifles." 

"Sir, they ben't altogether trifles. Habit's a se- 
cond nature, as I've heard say. And now, what I'm 
coming to is this — and that 's all I am coming to — 
when missis said she hated you, because she looked 
pale and wan, as she did, I never thought she did 
hate you, for I was very sure she couldn't. Who could 
hate yoM, Master Matthew, who are both wise and 
good, and very kind too, when you only think of it? 
But that, by the by, is your fault — you don't always 
think of it. But who's to hate you — who ever did? 
much less such a gentle lamb as this, as wouldn't hate 
a fly. But, now, only think — and why didn't we 
none of us ever think of it? — I'm sure I, for one, 
could cry my eyes out to think of it now I know — 
only fancy taking that pretty young creature, so used 
to green trees, and blue skies, and flowers, and light, 
and pink, blue, and crimson, and a -shutting her up 
with two old men and two cross old women , in a little 
pokey hole like our street there — or this — which 
is fur and fur worse! I did put -some jessamine and 
roses paper up there^ and that was something. — And 

16* 
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then, forsooth, we must quarrel with her because she 
looks pale! I'll tell you what, master — did you ever 
see a geranum put up in the cellar to keep it from the 
frost in the winter — without air or the blessed sua 
upon it — and see how it comes out in ihe spring, 
like?" 

Mr. Danby sighed, but there was comfort in the 
sigh. Susan's harangue filled him with a mixed sen*- 
sation of pleasure and of pain. 

"Go oii," he said, with deepening interest in his 
manner. 

"The worst comes last. What missis is an angered 
at, and what has angered you — I knoT^ it has — has 
been to see, she so wan and pale, when with us, lo 
and behold! perks up and blooms out as beautiful as 
the morning when that Mrs. Lenox comes to town. 
Now, master, it's a wicked thing to envy her that^ 
poor young creature — her friend and school -child 
like, as I hear she is — and she a -taking her out in 
her pretty little carriage, like Cinderella's mice and 
pumpkins for ail the world, and giving the poor,' 
whitened plant fresh air and pleasant exercise, and 
light, and company. — Why, it's like a fool not to 
suppose she would" look happier! — And pray Who's 
in fault, an' she does? 

"Why, it's your fault, and your mothef'd fault, 
and my fault. Master Matthew. — ■- We ought to ha' 
thought of all this before. We ought to ha' looked 
a little to see that she had what was as victuals and 
drink to her. And it was because she didn't bring a 
fortin' with her, may be — though, I say, for mjr part 
such a face and sufch a temper is wbrth all the gold 
of Ophir, — that missis, and perhaps you, and per- 
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haps I, Sir — I'm no better than either of you — 
didn't think of providing her with costly things. She 
deaerves to be wrapped in rose -leaves and miniver, 
that she does ! And if that was so — and I 'm greatly 
afeard so it was — why it was the dirtiest, nastiest, 
mean-spiritedest trick as was ever played in the world I" 

Mr. Danby started, as one struck to the heart; he 
rose from his chair, he took two or three hasty turns 
up and down the room; he resumed his seat, but he 
only said, — ' 

"Go on, Susail. What would you have me do?" 

"First and foremost, I'd not have you and missis 
spoil all the pleasure she has, poor thing, by looking 
as cross as crabs when she comes in again — and as 
if you begrudged her every pleasant hour she passed." 

It was a relief to Mr. Danby to find that one secret, 
at least, his mother had had the discretion to conceal 
from Susan. 

"But, more than that, if I were hi^sband to so 
sweet a creature, I'd show her, that though I was a 
musty old bookworm myself, I loved that she should 
be brave and gay, like other men's wives; and so long 
as she did her duty by me, and her old father, and 
my mother, and all of us — and sure she does it like 
an angel by every one of us — and didn't come a- 
whimpering, and a-begging, and a-crying for this, and 
a-asking for that and t'other — I'd show her that I 
didn't forget to make her happy in her own nat'ral 
way, as she made me happy in mine; and I'd have 
her go out, and be a little gay, in moderation like — 
and she'd never exceed, I'll lay my life on't. More 
I 'd open that pocket-book of mine, Master Matthew — 
your poGket-tiook is often too like your mother's, the 
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snaps too hard in opening — and I 'd take out a ten- 
pound note — ay, twenty, may-be, sometimes — and 
I'd say, 'You're going this and there, and you'd like 
to be nice, and I'd have you nice as the best, for 
who is better than you?' And I'd say, 'There, pretty 
one! go, and let me see you've bought yourself the 
very handsomest dress inLunnun-town;' and see whe- 
ther she'd look loving at you — not for your dirty 
note. Master Matthew, but for your thought, and for 
your love. Love comes of love. — But what 's the 
use of a love that never shows itself in making folk 
happy, in their own way, like?" 

"Susan," said Mr. Danby, "I always thought you 
a very shrewd, sensible woman; but I did not give 
you credit, before, for such a just way of thinking. 
We have all been very wrong — as you say — most 
contemptibly mean, and most contemptibly selfish. It 
is too late to recover the ground we have lost," he 
added, with a sigh, "but not too late to contribute to 
her happiness. Did your mistress tell you of an in- 
vitation Mrs. Danby has received to some grand break- 
fast or another?" 

"Yes, master, she did, in her grumbling way; and, 
la! how unreasonable missis is in some things! — She 
really was vexed with young Mrs. Danby, because as 
how she looked as if she 'd like to have gone! Now, 
I'do say that 's Turkish tyranny, that one mayn't even 
look as if one liked or didn't like — what one does or 
doesn't like!" 

"Then you think she would like to go?" 

"Ay, master, that's what I'm sure she would." 

"Then>she certainly shall go." 

"Ay, sure! that 's spoke like yourself — because, 
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though, Master Matthew, 'honour your parents' is the 
first commandment with promise, yet 'leave father and 
mother, and cleave to your wife,' is as big; for it 's a 
Christian commandment — and when parents be un- 
reasonable, as the best of 'eni may be at times a man 
ought for to stand by his wife, and not to see her 
trampled on like — and I 'm glad, and heartily glad, 
to hear you speak up like a man, and say, 'Go she 
shall!' let your mother say what she pleases." 

"My mother will make no objection, I am sure, 
Susan." 

Susan looked desperately unbelieving, but she said 
no more on that head. She went on, — 

"But then it's only half done: she must have a 
new dress. La, Sir! you should have seen Mrs. 
Lenox's dress for this breakfast as is to be. Mrs. Hen- 
derson, the lady's maid, let us all step down from the 
nursery to see it this very day when I was there. 
First, it's of a muslin so fine, it's like spider- w6b — 
real Ingia, Sir, worked with flowers — oh, so beauti- 
ful! a-twisting all over it for a yard from the bottom; 
and such loads and loads of real Brussels lace!" 

"Never mind Mrs. Lenox's gown, Susan. What do 
I care for such nonsense?" 

"You married men ought to learn for to care. — 
It 's not such nonsense, when it lets you pleasure a 
good wife. The best of women likes a new gown, take 
my word for it; and what would she be good for, 
pray, if she didn't? You 'd not have her love to go 
all slip-slop, like yourself, I suppose? — Well, now, 
you should learn to think a little of these things; be- 
cause as how you 're a husband, and you 're not to 
live all and altogether for number one now, master, as 
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when you were a bachelor, and had nobody on earth 
to heed but two old women, sharp enough to take 
care of theirselves. — And as for Mrs. Lenox's pretty 

gown, I spoke of it for to mind you She quarrels 

with her husband every day, and perhaps worse, if all 
tales be true; and he never heeds her much, I fear — 
. but she 's as brave as May-day; while here 's your 
sweet, good, faithful, obedient, dutiful wife may stand 
and whistle long enough for a l^it of real Brussels lace 
before any comes nigh her,''* 

"Susan," said Mr. Danby, with more cheerfulness 
than had been in his tone and manner for a long time, 
the new ideas thus forced into his mind were so 
pleasant, "as you complain that my fingers are not so 
ready as they should be at opening the snap of my 
pocket-book, take pocket-book and all, and open the 
snap yourself, and do what seemeth you good with the 
contents. But stay," said he — for, obtuse as were 
his perceptions upon the articles of external decora- 
tion, it did suggest itself to his mind that Emilia's 
taste in dress and that of her advocate might not 
exactly suit, especially when he mentally contrasted 
Susan's bright, crimson ribands, flaunting at the top 
of her gaunt face, and the elegance and propriety of 
Emilia's appearance — "don't you think it will be 
best to offer the contents to Emilia, and desire her to 
choose for herself?" 

"Why, Sir, maybe it might; but it would be pret- 
tier done in my way. Now, Sir, I once read a story — 
my stars, how fond I have been of stories in my young 
days! Many's a one I've read over and over again in 
my chimney-corner." 

"And that 's what makes you so romantic, Susan." 
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"Maybe so. Well, this story was called the 'Many 
Silfe,' * and was out of the French, I think I Ve heard 
say. It was a story of a lady who didn't like the 
husband she was forced for to marry, and of all the^ 
pretty tricks he played to make her to love him. — 
One was about a dress, just as this might be, — She 
wanted for to go somewhere, and she thought her 
dress might do; and the 'Marry Silfe' got such a 
beautiful dress all made for her!... and, lo and be- 
hold! when she asks for her dress, out comes this that 
he'd a-got in secret; and she was so pleased, you 
never saw the like! And for this and such-like, as th^ 
story said, she soon learned to love the 'Marry Silfe' 
better than all the world beside. — Now, Sir, I see 
plain enough you 're thinking if the ' Marry SUfe ' had 
had nobody better than such an old fogie as me for 
to choose his dresses, he 'd better have let all alone; 
but I 'm not going to be such a fool as to think of 
such a thing: but I '11 just go to Mrs. Lenox's maid, 
Mrs. Henderson — she 's a nice discreet woman as ever 
you saw — and I '11 say, ' Master wants for to surprise 
missis with a beautiful new dress for this breakfast ' — 
and where 's the harm of letting her into such a pretty 
secret as that, I wonder? — and she '11 go with me to 
Maddam Devey's, or Maddam Dushon's, or Maddam 
this or t'other, and won't we get something suitable, 
and pretty, and good! not too fine — our dear missis 
will never love to be too fine — but something truly 
elegant for her, and proper for your wife to wear, Mr. 
Danby — for you 're a gentleman, and a rich man, and 
a clever man, and why has not your wife a right, to 
be nice?" 

* LeMari Sylphe of Marmontel, translated, no doabt. 
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"Well, Susan, I must own I think you have pro- 
fited more by reading romances than most ladies, as I 
have heard said , do — and I think your plan is a very 
pretty one; so pray let it be carried into immediate 
execution, and get the dress as fast as you can, for 
fear I should let out the secret — for my head is like 
a sieve, you know, about secrets, Susan — it keeps the 
great ones, but it's a hard matter not to let the little 
ones drop through." 

Where were all Mr. Danby's suspicions and jea- 
lousies vanished to? They had cleared away, like the 
morning mist, before Susan's wholesome, cheerful view 
of things. 

The idea of giving pleasure, the scheme of the 
beautiful dress, flattered his affection and delighted his 
imagination. We know he had a corner of romance 
in his disposition; he and Susan alike had more of 
iancy than would ever have been supposed to hide 
itself under such uncouth outsides. But never mind 
the outside: wherever you detect a heart, be sure you 
will find a fancy in some odd corner or another of the 
character. 

CHAPTEE XXV. 

With other ministrations tliou, Nature I 
Ilealest thy wandering and distempered child; 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences. 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters I 

Till he relent; 

And, bursting into tears, wins back his way. 
His angry spirit healed and harmonised. 

COLEniDGE. 

How pleasant it was to Emilia, when, that very 
day, Mr. Danby, returning home rather earlier than 
usual before dinner, went up to her room and knocked 
at the door, and was immediately admitted. She was 
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alone, as usual, and had just finished her little toilette 
to meet her husband at table. 

He came up to her, looking rather shy and awkward, 
and as if he did not exactly know how to begin; but 
he took her hand, looked up into her face, and 
said, — 

"Emilia, I am afraid you have had lately a very 
ill-natured husband." 

"Oh, Mr. Danby! how could you ever think I 
should imagine you to be ill-natured? But I have 
been very, very sorry to see you look so unhappy 
and ill!" 

"You never seem to think any one cross or ill- 
natured," said he. "Your father, however, thought me 
very cross, and I think I 'was as surly as a bear. 
Would you like to go to this breakfast, my dear? — 
It is very natural that you should. Pray write im- 
mediately, if it is not too late, and accept the invita- 
tion; and I hope you will enjoy yourself very much." 

"How kind you are!" she exclaimed, with a look 
of delighted surprise, that quite enchanted him. "Yes, 
indeed, I should most particularly like to go to this 
breakfast : I have reasons why I very much desire it. — 
Thank you, Mr. Danby. But are you prepared to learn 
the grievous sacrifice this good-nature will entail upon 
you that day? You must really, for the first tiftie in 
your life, dine tete-a-tete with my father, and manage 
to do without me — for we shall be setting out for 
the breakfast about the same time that you are sitting 
down to dinner." 

"Indeed!" said he; "what do they call it a break- 
fast for, then ? — But have I never sat down to dinner 
without you before?" 
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"Never, So I hope you will bear the terrible loss 
like a philosopher." 

She was quite in spirits; her desire to go to this 
breakfast had become very great, as she reflected upon 
her conversation with Mr. Wilcox; and yet, as I have 
said, after what had passed upon the subject, she felt 
an invincible repugnance to making the request to Mr. 
Danby. To see it proposed to her in this kind and 
pleasant manner, to see him look so good-humoured 
and so comfortable,, quite animated her spirits. 

As for poor Mr. Danby, he was in the seventh 
heaven; her smiles, her looks of grateful pleasure, 
answered to Susan's agreeable prophecies; he felt that 
to confer happiness was not so totally out of his power 
as in his depression he had imagined. And no evil 
genius was there to prompt the depressing reflection, 
that this very breakfast, on which her heart seepied 
set, was to carry her away from himself, and into the 
presence of another. 

A few days passed over, and, as they passe'd over, 
only added to the anxieties of Emilia on her friend's 
account. The carriage usually came to fetch her, it is 
true, but there was little satisfaction in the meeting 
which ensued. 

Emilia was anxious and grave, Lisa flighty and 
absent in her manner. The warnings that had been 
received from Mr. Wilcox were mentioned to her friend, 
but were answered with petulance, or received with a 
kind of haughty pride. Nothing seemed to oflend Lisa 
more than the slightest doubt of her prudence and 
honour, while nothing waa less satisfactory than her 
way of proceeding. 

The poor little boy continued ill; he had one of 
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those lingering, infantile fevers which occasion so much 
restlessness and fretfulness, and was always wanting 
his mamma. His mamma, however, paid but hasty 
visits to her nursery; her mind seemed too restless 
and too much absorbed by other things to bear to be 
long together in one place. 

Colonel Lenox had not yet returned home, nor 
could Emilia learn that he was expected before the 
Tuesday evening mentioned by Mr. Wilcox. His wife 
seemed hurt and offended by his absence, and by the 
circumstance that he had gone away without even 
telling her where he was bound, and had not written 
one single line to her since his departure. 

The truth was, that he was miserable himself, and 
in such a state of mental irritation that his home was 
become insupportable. He could not — perhaps I 
should rather say he never properly endeavoured, to 
make up his mind to his situation — he could not con- 
sole himself. Every fresh day increased his regret &a 
he contrasted the wife he possessed with the being' he 
had lost. He was a prey to every species of self- 
reproach; he cursed his own infatuated delays; he 
grieved over the sufferings that he might with one 
honest word have terminated; but most of all he de- 
tested himself for the infatuated precipitation with which 
he had linked his fate to another — sacrificed the 
liberty he prized so highly to a short-lived passion, 
and imposed upon himself a burden of duties equally 
irksome and repulsive to his nature. 

He endured this situation for a short time, but his 
temper gave way under it. He became more irascible 
and irritable than ever; he felt as if he almost hated 
the beautiful and volatile creature whom he was bound 
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to guide and to protect: he wanted patience for the 
task; every attempt he made to restrain her was made 
in so violent and irritating a manner that he saw he 
was doing more harm than good. 

At last, according to his usual plan, he fairly threw 
the yoke off his shoulders; and, panting for liberty — 
for that opportunity for thought and reflection which 
was not to be found in the hurry of town, he one 
morning hastily ordered his valet to pack up a few 
things; and, flinging himself into the first mail-coach, 
was carried, he cared not whither, and found himself 
al last on the banks of Windermere. 

The beauty of the scenery here attracted his attention. 
It was on the loveliest of June mornings that, opening 
his eyes after a heavy sleep in the coach, he found 
himself upon the shores of those still and lovely waters. 

The woods were sweet with the dew of morning, 
the spreading water glittering in the rays of the rising 
sun, the blue smoke of the cottages rising through the 
mist to the heavens; he stopped the coach, sprang out, 
and, catching his portmanteau from the guard, sat down 
upon it, soldier-like, under the shade of a broad, 
spreading oak, which, growing on a little hillock, com- 
manded the sweet and peaceful scene. 

Here he seemed to pause for the first time during 
the last agitating weeks. He had time for reflection — 
a breathing time, as it were — that time so invaluable, 
if well applied — that time which the hurry of a life 
of the world so little affords the opportunity to enjoy. 

The image of Emilia was the first which presented 
itself — that image which, since the interview in the 
nursery, waking or sleeping, had never been absent. 
Again he saw that pure, clear eye of truth and virtue, 
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that calm yet fervent expression, that cool and deter- 
mined brow; again he heard those accents of loyalty 
and good faith to her husband, at once his admiration 
and his despair. 

Not that he harboured a criminal thought; but he 
would have retained her heart when all was lost be- 
sides — he would have retained the heart; he could 
not endure the idea of yielding that to another. He 
had formed to himself a sort of vague plan of Platonic 
tenderness and sympathy, which was like any thing but 
that simple and righteous friendship which Emilia had 
supposed could in future subsist between them. He 
had been deeply offended at what he thought this second 
proof of her heartlessness and inconstancy, and had 
resented it with all the warmth and injustice of his 
character. 

But now, as he sat meditating in the quiet calmness 
of this lovely morning, better and more peaceful thoughts 
rose to his mind. He reflected with admiration upon 
that which he had before resented so deeply — her 
fidelity, her truth, her purity and dignity of heart be- 
gan to assume their true colours before his eyes, and 
his feelings took a severer and a better turn. The in- 
fection of vice is great, but the infection of virtue is 
greater still. The influence of her just and generous 
sentiments began gradually to purify the selfishness of 
his own; he was beginning to feel it possible to desire 
her happiness, though he himself was not to form it. 

Then he thought of his wife, of the love she once 
had borne him, of his passionate devotion of the mo- 
ment, and of his as sudden alienation and indifference. 
Why could he not love her as he once had done? 

And then — unhappy Lisa! — rose up to memory 
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such scenes of capricious exactions, of heat and vio- 
lence, of contemptuous sarcasm, and insolent neglect 
of all warning and all advice: — the results, it is true, 
these were of a hidden and disappointed love, which 
<K)Uld not and would not be satisfied with less than it 
itself bestowed — but the contemplation was, alas! 
little favourable to the renewal of that affection which 
it would have been the happiness of her life to obtain. 

Absence softens the harsh outlines of things, ab- 
sence heightens esteem, adds fresh vivacity to affec- 
tion, calls up the sweet and gentle passages of the 
past, and fills the soul with a thousand tender remor- 
ses for the hasty injustice , the distorted representation, 
the rash condemnation which the impatience of the 
moment has excited in ourselves. 

But how if absence presents none of these things? 
— how if the memory does not reflect the sweet and 
gentle remonstrance, the silent tear, the kind and ge- 
nerous desire for reconciliation, the ready candour 
which owns the hasty fault. How, if it recall only un- 
restrained and bitter retorts, contemptuous sarcasms, 
violent looks, and passionate tears? And ah, unhappy 
and mistaken Lisa! how few but passages such as 
these had you inscribed upon your husband's heart! 

The reflections of Colonel Lenox do uot seem like- 
ly to improve either his wife's happiness or his own. 

Thus he had wiled away the time from day to day, 
traversing these beautiful scenes on foot, thinking 
every evening that the next morning he ought to re- 
turn home; and every morning yielding to the tempta- 
tion which kept him where he was. 

As for Lisa's actual safety, in justice to him it must 
' be said that he had not the slightest -appr^ension 
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upon the subject. He knew very well that he pos- 
sessed her heart; and in this lay his greatest and most 
inexcusable fault — that, knowing it — even feeling in 
secret somewhat vain of the hold that he still main- 
tained upon her affections — he had not the candour 
and the justice to attribute her violence and unreaso- 
nableness to 'their true cause. He did not soften these 
faults to himself by recollecting that which will soften 
even the most disagreeable effects of attachment. He 
did not choose to reflect that they arose from love -^ 
ill-regulated, it was true, but still most genuine love 
after all. 

He knew she was in the constant habit of daily 
association with Emilia; he believed, under her influ- 
ence, that nothing could go wrong. He forgot the 
many hours in which, alone and unguarded, Mrs. Lenox 
was mingling with the world; and moist of all he forgot 
the effect which his capricious and unaccountable ab- 
sence was certain to produce upon every one. 

In Lisa it excited the most deep and passionate 
resentment. It was the first time since their marriage, 
in spite of all their disagreements, that such a thing 
had occurred. 

Not one line, not one syllable, to tell her where 
he was, or why he had left her! The late quarrel 
might have furnished an occasion for this proceeding; 
but then they had quarrelled so often, and nothing of 
the sort had ever occurred before! 

Lisa was growing every day more and more dis- 
satisfied with herself, and consequently more and more 
suspicious of the conduct of others. She began to 
fancy every thing most offensive to a wife in the rea- 
sons for this unaccountable absence. 

Emilia Wyndham* IL 17 * 
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She took her revenge accordingly. 

She thought herself justified in accepting from an- 
oiher expressions of tenderness such as she believed 
were, in some way or other, being offered at a strange 
shrine by her husband. 

It is not my intention to follow the progress of her 
misguided heart from vanity to coquetry, from suspi- 
cion to jealousy, from disappointment to alienation — 
enough, the advance the deceiver was making in her 
affections was increasing day by day, though in a 
manner almost imperceptible to herself. 

Rash and imprudent, she trusted to her own pride 
for protection; and, armed with so treacherous a de- 
fence, despised the dangers which surrounded her, and 
the daily and hourly remonstrances of her friend. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Let us then be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 
still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Tuesday has arrived. 

To-morrow is Wednesday; to-morrow is the event- 
ful day which shall decide upon the destiny of them all. 

The eve of that day is already dawning. 

The morning breaks; the sun rises in his strength, 
and goes careering through the sky, shedding his beams 
upon all those different scenes of eventful life which 
are acting in this great tragi-comedy of human ex- 
istence. 

The first group he visits with his slant and eariy 
beam is that of a set of young men who are coming 
out of a club-house in St. James's Street, and sepa- 
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rating to seek their late and untimely repose in their 
different cabs. 

They are young gentlemen either of fortune or 
fashion, who are accustomed to spend at the gaming- 
table many of the hours of the night, and to make 
compensation to sleep from the hours of the sweet 
and wholesome day. ^ 

Some of them have been playing very deeply, some 
of them have lost more than they can pay, and others 
have won more than they can keep. They all under- 
stand that very well, and are as reckless about their 
gains and losses as they are about every thing else. 
Others have been standers-by, as mere spectators, at 
the gaming-table , and something much of the same 
sort, at the luxurious supper which has succeeded. 

One is there, his cheek ruddy with health and his 
eye bright with simple meaning. He has been an at- 
tentive observer of what has been passing among the 
gay revellers this evening, because it has interested 
him more than usual. That other young man who is 
now getting into his carriage is obliged to be in a 
slight degree steadied by his footman's hand as he 
mounts the steps. He is not in general thus over- 
taken by wine, but leaves the gayest parties as entirely 
himself as he entered them; but this night he has suf- 
fered himself to be heated, and to be led to taking a 
larger quantity of wine than even his head can bear. 
And the consequence has been a wager. 

The young gentleman had, in fact, rather lost his 
temper; he had allowed himself to be surprised into 
saying things which he never intended to say. For 
once the languid and indifferent Alcibiades had be- 
come angry and in earnest; and he had laid a wager of 

IT* 
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fifty to one that he ''^ shall persuade her to brave her 
husband, and, in defiance of his authority, go to this 
masquerade." 

"Will any body back him?" 

"Not I — not I! We all know Lenox too well 
for that; he's a mighty cool hand. He lets that pretty 
silly thing he calls his wife trifle and amuse herself as 
she pleases, but she '11 find him rather a rough custo- 
mer if she trespasses too far. For my part, I don't 
see the great triumph of persuading' her to go there, 
even if you could ^ when all the world are going too 
— only that I heard he has sworn his great oath, that 
no wife of his shall ever wear a mask — and he 's one 
who, when he has got a whim of this sort into his 
head, usually holds to it." 

The young nobleman who had laid the wager 
said no more. And this was almost all that had 
passed. 

Now Johnny Wilcox was, as you will have begun 
by this time to perceive, a very shrewd, observing,* 
intelligent young fellow: and he thought he under- 
stood this scene very well. And when he got into 
his cab, he sat musing upon it in his own mind; and 
as he laid his head upon his pillow, he became more 
and more uneasy. The result was that he did not 
sleep very long, if at all; and that, therefore, the sun, 
by the time he had reached two degrees short of me- 
ridian, glanced upon the bright harness of a perfectly 
appointed cab, which was making its way through 
the dust and obstructions of dark and narrow Chancery 
Lane. 

And now he is ushered into the little sitting-room, 
'where he is for a short time alone, and amuses him- 
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self with looking at the backs of the half-dozen books, 
and twisting the little china shepherdess about upon 
the chimney-piece: then the door opens, and the sweet 
Emilia enters, looking so bright, so pleased, and so 
happy! 

It is the Emilia of the Oaks again! 

She smiles with her usual/ cordiality — stretches 
out her hand — and then they are seated; and, after 
a few preparatory sentences, she looks into his face, 
and says anxiously, "Something, I am sure, is amiss 
with you, Mr. Wilcox, this morning. Are you come 
to let me know it?" 

"I wish it were my privilege to be allowed tQ 
come to you whenever anything goes amiss with me," 
said he, "and it would not be amiss long; but this is 
a matter that vexes and teazes me, and which I think 
you ought to know. And yet, whether there is any- 
thing amiss, I declare I can hardly say; but does your 
beautiful friend, Mrs. Lenox, intend to go to the 
masquerade to-morrow or not?" 

"I believe she intends to go — why do you ask? 
This is a sort of amusement which I know many 
people think excessively dull, and so I believe it 
usually proves; but why should not she go? Colonel 
Lenox has written to his valet to say that he shall 
certainly be at home at night, and of course he will 
go with her." 

"I heard last night at C — 's, that Colonel Lenox 
had declared she should not go; and I heard a wager 
laid that, in defiance of her husband's known opinions 
upon that subject, she should be induced to go for 
the sake of another. You know who that other is, I 
suppose?" 
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He then entered fully into the subject of his fears 
and suspicions; concluding with entreating Mrs. Danby, 
as she valued her friend's reputation and security, to 
persuade her to abandon the idea. 

Her going would be attributed by all the world to 
influences which had become so notorious, that she 
ought to take the very first opportunity of openly 
disavowing them. Her husband's honour and her own 
were alike in jeopardy. 

"I see the full force of what you say," said Emilia, 
growing red and pale between impatience and anxiety. 
"She has promised to send the carriage to fetch me 
this morning. I will not rest till by my entreaties 
and my representations I have persuaded her. I know she 
has thought with pleasure of the scheme, but Lisa will 
always hear reason if one has but a little patience with her." 

At this moment the maid entered with one of the 
tiny notes. 

"Dearest Emily, 

"Don't be very angry, and don't be very 
disappointed. I meant to have had a regular old 
dowager drive out with you Edgware Road way to- 
day; but here is Mrs. Castlerising has just written to 
me. She has got such delicious schemes for to-mor- 
row evening, and there is not a moment of time to 
be lost, so I am going out with her shopping over 
half the town, and shall not be at home till midnight, 
as I dine with her en 'petit comite\ I won't tell you 
what we are about till we meet to-morrow. If you 
like to have the carriage to go into the Park, pray 
tell my man. "Yours ever. 

"Little Tim is better to-day, nurse says." 
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Emilia was terribly disconcerted at this sudden 
change of plans. 

"How unfortunate!" she cried, to Mr. Wilcox, 
and she gave him the note to read; "but I will 
write." 

She wrote — 

"Dearest Lisa, 

"I am very much disappointed not to be 
able to speak to you this morning. Can I not see 
you any where in the course of the day, just to speak 
only three words to you? I think my words would 
have more efficacy than any thing I could write. I 
beseech you abandon the idea of this masquerade, un- 
less Colonel Lenox arrives to-night, and gives his 
sanction to it." 

The answer did not arrive till nearly five o'clock 
in the evening. 

"Really, Emilia, you grow perfectly ridiculous; I 
never am angry with you^ but I could find in my heart 
to be so now. Why, every body in the world will be 
at this masquerade. I would not miss it for the uni- 
verse. Upon my word, you are becoming as fantas- 
tical as an old maid." 



The third group which the sun visited with his 
beams this day was a happier one. 

Mrs. Danby was about to go up into her room to 
give some fresh directions about her own little prepa- 
rations for this eventful breakfast, when she met Susan 
upon the stairs, with "Oh! pray. Madam, don't go 
up just yet. Stay downgust five minutes , Mrs. Danby." 
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'^Why, Susan — why may I not go into my own 
room, pray?" 

"Oh! young Mrs. Danby, wait only three mi- 
nutes , and I will come and tell you when we 're 
ready." 

Susan's face was full of joyous and busy impor- 
tance. But Emilia, thinking of other things, little 
heeded it. She went down with her usual good na- 
ture into the sitting-room again. 

She sat there a short time engaged in her various 
employments , till at length the little maid opened the 
door with — "Now, Ma'am, if you please." 

Emilia went up stairs. It is needless to say that 
Susan was in waiting for her. The curtains of the 
bed were fast closed; and Susan, her cheeks quite 
crimson with excitement, was standing at the foot 
of it. 

"Now, come in, young Mrs. Danby!" she cried; 
"and do tell me what you are going for to wear to- 
morrow at this breakfast!" 

"Why, to tell you the plain truth, Susan, I have 
been a little puzzled with that business; but I have 
contrived what I think will do very well. If you ask 
Mary, she shall show it to you." 

The answer to this was a sudden tearing open of 
the curtains of the bed by Susan, and a display of 
the beautiful costume she had prepared with all its 
real Brussels lace, its ribands, and its elegant orna- 
ments; a bonnet still more beautiful than the one pro- 
cured before; gloves, parasol — all the details of 
the most finished toilette arranged in proper order around. 

Emilia was speechless with astonishment — Susan 
with delight. 
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However, after a moment, her tongue was 
loosened again, and she began with her usual volu- 
bility. 

"Well, do you think it pretty, or do you not? 
It's all real lace, and real Ingia muslin, and has cost 
Mr. Danby I won't tell you how much money — but 
wasn't it a kind and pretty thought in him? — and 
won't you look nice?" 

"Mr. Danby!" faltered Emilia. 

"Yes, to be sure. Now you're agoing to go out, 
he's ordered all these pretty things to be got for you: 
because he says how you are the handsomest and the 
best of them all — and now only just try them on, 
that I may see that they fit; for the young woman as 
brought them here is a- waiting, and ther'll maybe a 
stitch be wanting here or there; so, bless you, just 
try it all on." 

"But did Mr. Danby? Was he so good as to 
order all these pretty things for me, Susan? How 
could it come into his head to think of such mat- 
ters?" 

"Oh!" said Susan, "true love has put many an 
odd matter into a man's head afore now. But, bless 
you! make haste and put all this,panjandery on; for 
I am quite in a fidget to see how well you will look 
in it." 

Susan's wish was soon gratified, and beautiful she 
did indeed look in it. 

"iVbw, you look like a bride at last," cried Susan, 
clasping her hands with triumphant delight, as she 
walked round and round her. "Ay, ay! now it's all 
right. I never foreboded good since you came into 
this house — poor, weany creature as you war! — 
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all in that melancholy black, like! But now you're 
a bride at last, and this is your real wedding-day, and 
master and you are going for to be happy, ain't you?" 
8h?e added, as she looked with rapture upon Emilia's 
quiet smile and rising colour. 

"It fits beautifully, don't it?" 

It was a trifle, a mere trifle, it would seem; but, 
as Emilia felt herself restored to the elegance of former 
days, and glancing into her glass, beheld reflected the 
renewed image of the lost Emilia Wyndham, a very 
soft sigh of regret and of happiness mingled, raised 
the beautiful lace that hung over her bosom. 

She was grateful, she was pleased; and yet — 

But she shook ofl* that feeling in a moment, and 
said cheerfully, — 

"Now we must take off* this exquisitely pretty 
dress, Susan, and I must put on my other; for I am 
impatient to go down to tell my father, and to thank 
Mr. Danby. I thought I heard him come in." 

"Ay, sure enough, he's come in; and now do^ 
dear — just step down as you are, and show it to 
your father and to master — he'll be so pleased!" 

She coloured again a little, and then yielded to 
persuasion, and stepping lightly down stairs, ushered 
by the proud and happy Susan, opened the drawing- 
room door. There was one more than was exactly 
wanted sitting within — the mother was there as well 
as the son; but she was placed behind the door, and, 
as it opened, Emilia did not perceive her; while step- 
ping forward, half ashamed of the display, she went 
up to her husband and said, "Susan insists upon my 
coming down in the dress itself, to thank you for 
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your very kind thought and pretty surprise, Mr. 
DSuby." 

He looked at her — gazed at her — held her back 
a little with one hand — covered his eyes ' — gazed 
again -— said nothing, but sighed. 

She looked even dazzlingly beautiful; her colour 
raised, h«r eyes beaming with grateful kindness, and 
adorned by this charming dress, which set off her fine 
figure and face to the highest advantage. 

But he — 

In her usual every-day dress, withered and faded 
with the life she habitually led, he had learned to feel 
as if the vast difference which separated them had lost 
much of its extent. Now, as he looked at the bright 
and radiant being, almost flashing like some heaven- 
descended angel before his eyes,, the bitter sense of his 
own immeasurable deficiencies in comparison, again 
preyed upon his heart. 

She saw the sudden expression of pain which 
crossed his brow, and, taking his hand, looked upon 
him with the gentlest affection. She was beginning to 
divine and to take interest in this deep and wayward 
and unhappy passion. 

"Are you not pleased, after all, with the effect 
produced by your charming present?" said she. "If 
you do not like it, perhaps I shall find it possible to 
discover a fault in it; but, indeed^ I cannot do that 
easily." 

"No; it's a beautiful, beautiful gown, my dear!*' 
cried Mr. Wyndham, who had been surveying her 
with unmixed delight; "and at last you look like 
Emilia Wyndham again." 

She saw her husband's wounded look. 
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"No, dear Papa, you must not say so. Say I Igok 
like Emilia Danby — the grateful wife of a kind and 
most indulgent man." 

"Can you say that from your heart, Emilia?" said 
her husband, doubtingly. 

Her only answer was a smile — but such a smile ! 
He had never seen such a smile upon her face be- 
fore. 

She soon left the room, attended by Susan, without 
even perceiving Mrs. Danby, who, mute with dismay 
and astonishment,, sat fixed as a statue behind the 
door. 

"Now," said Mr. Wyndham, "that is a beautiful 
dress. I have not seen Emilia look like herself for 
years — " 

So he went mumbling on, but no one listened to 
him. 

Mr. Danby's heart was full. 

He sat back in his chair musing, in no unpleasant 
mood, upon the result of Susan's prophecies; upon the 
grateful and affectionate nature that responded so 
readily to the first touch of kindness; upon his own 
harsh and careless temper, which had so negligently 
thrown away the means of making one so good and 
innocent — if not altogether happy, far happier than 
she had been. He was musing upon other plans for 
her enjoyment which began to dawn upon his mind. 
He was savouring all the felicity of being released 
from the ceaseless meditation upon self, to think 
with disinterested pleasure upon the happiness of 
another. 

Mr. Wyndham, curious as a child, soon followed 
his daughter to take a fresh survey of the pristty trifles 
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which had pleased him so much. His taste for pretty 
trifles, which had long languished for want of nourish- 
ment, seemed to revive upon this the first occasion for 
indulging it. No sooner was he gone than Mrs. 
Danby gave one of her loud "Humphs!" 

Mr. Danby started from his pleasant reverie, and 
looking round, said, — 

"You there, mother! I protest I had forgotten 
you." 

"I dare say you had, or you would never have let 

that dancing Dalilah parade her finery before your 

mother. You 'd have been ashamed to have done it." 

. "And pray, mother," said her son, with a smile, 

"what is there to be so much ashamed of?" 

"What is there to be ashamed of? why, every 
thing to be ashamed of! What are you about? — suf- 
fering your wife to wheedle you first out of one thing 
and then out of another. I thought you 'd been more 
of a man, Matthew!" 

"I don't think it's the least unlike a man to be 
wheedled, as you call it, by a very charming woman; 
but I assure you there was no wheedling or pretty 
faces in the business — unless, indeed, poor Susan's 
face enters into that category, for she is the only 
wheedler in this case, I assure you." 

Mrs. Danby's tongue was now set loose, and she 
railed unsparingly, first at Susan, then at Emilia, then 
at her son. Every one was included in the most 
bitter and unjust animadversions. 

The torrent would have flowed, it is impossible to 
say how long, had not Mr. Danby, seeming all at 
once to take his resolution, risen from his chair, ap- 
proached her, and said, — 
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''^My good mother, I have listened to you a very 
long time, and now I think it is your turn to listen 
to me. We have had enough, and, in my opinion, a 
great deal too much of this kind of conversation; and, 
once for all, let it end. The course I propose in 
future to pursue with regard to my wife is one ex- 
tremely different in every respect from that which we 
have so foolishly, selfishly, and ungenerously followed 
until now. That young lady, when she came among 
us — " 

"Hoot, toot!" cried the mother, losing all patience 

— she could not bear to hear Emilia called "that 
young lady." 

"She is a young lady," reiterated Mr. Danby, 
"and we ought to have treated her as such, mother," 
he added, raising his voice with considerable determi- 
nation, as, beating her foot in an angry tatoo on the 
floor, she seemed resolved not to hear him, and turned 
her head obstinately away. 

"Mother! listen to me. We have been friends, 
and the best of friends, from the hour I first had 
knowledge to this day. I love you, mother, and I 
honour you." 

"Pretty honour! — love! — nonsense!" 

"I have let such feelings lead me, perhaps, too far 

— Henceforward, mother," he continued, speaking 
louder, "if we are to continue friends, you must en- 
deavour to love, and, at all events, you shall respect 
my wife — she has been and she is like an ^ngel from 
heaven among us — and she- deserves it." 

And saying this, he returned to his arm-chair, 
crossed his legs, leaned upon his hand, and relapsed 
into silence. 
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No more words were needed: had he spoken for 
hours he could not have made himself better under- 
stood. She felt that her rule of wrong, of hatred, 
and injustice was at an end; that, in future, the love 
and respect of the husband would shelter the wife 
from every malign influence. Mr. Danby had entered 
into the full force of Susan's representations. He had 
pondered upon them much and long during the last 
few days, and the result of his ruminations had been 
the resolution to adopt a new course, and what may 
be esteemed a thing incredible, he actually foUowtd up 
his resolutions, 

Emilia soon came into fhe room again, Jlooking 
pleased and happy, and, sitting down by her husband, 
endeavoured to amuse him with her conversation; 
while Mrs. Danby, subdued and silenced, *but gloomy 
and sulky as possible, sat chewing the cud of her dis- 
content in ,a corner, and scowling on the scene. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

There is a festival , where knights and dames , 
And anght that wealth or lofty lineage claims , 
Appear. BYRON. 

It was not until after the cloth had been removed, 
and Mr. Danby had retired to his chambers, that Emi- 
lia received the second note from Mrs. Lenox; and 
while she was pondering, with a distressed countenance, 
upon its contents, another from Mr. Wilcox, written in 
a hasty, scrawling manner, was put into her hand. 

"For Heaven's sake, dear Mrs. Danby, do not let 
Mrs. Lenox go to this masquerade to-morrow! Speak* 
to her husband — try any means. I have not time t^ 
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explain myself; but half a word is enough for you. 
She positively must not go,** 

"Inquire," said£milia to the servant-maid, showing 
Mrs. Lenox's note, "inquire from the footman who 
brought this note, whether his master is expected in 
town to-night." 

"The footman says as how Colonel Lenox's valet 
had a letter from his master to say that he should be 
in town at eight o'clock this evening," was the 
answer. 

"Then order me a carriage at Spillman's, and tell 
the man to be here at a quarter to eight. I must go 
out this^ evening. TeU Mr. Biggs to come to me." 

"Biggs," as he entered the room, "I must go out 
this evening for half-an-hour, and you must go with 
me. My dear father, will you take care of yourself till 
I come back?" 

The expression of old Mrs. Danby's face was worth 
observing, while these hurried directions were being 
given. 

There she sat, silent £»id still, immovable as a statue, 
but drinking in every word. 

Emilia, in the innocence of her heart, far from 
imagining that she was giving grounds for suspicion, 
did not even conceive the possibility of any suspicion 
existing; she did not send in to tell Mr. Danby that 
she was obliged to go out; for, though perhaps it was 
the first time since her marriage that ever she had left 
home alone in the evening, she considered herself per- 
fectly at liberty in this, as in every similar respect. 

So at eight the carriage came to the door, apd, 
accompanied by Biggs, she drove to Colonel Lenox's 
house in Grosvenor Street. 
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But Colonel Lenox had not returned home. 

She inquired for Mrs. Lenox. Mrs. Lenox was 
gone out to dinner. 

She would step up into the nursery, she said, and 
see how the children were going on, 

"Is your master expected to-night?" she asked of 
the servant as she entered the house. ^ 

Colonel Lenox had written to his valet that he 
should certainly be at home either this evening or the 
next morning, but had left it uncertain which. 

She resolved to wait till a quarter to nine o'clock, 
and then return in time for Mr. Danby's tea. 

She went up into the nursery — the children were 
both asleep — the little boy somewhat better. Emilia 
visited their tiny cots, while Nurse held the candle. 

"He is better," said Nurse, while Emilia looked 
anxiously at the little flushed cheek, and thin feverish 
hand, which was extended upon the fringed and em- 
broidered counterpane. "He is better; but he frets 
after his mamma and papa so: the sense of that little 
creature, Mkdam, is wonderful — I never saw such a 
chQd — he does not seem to forget as other children 
do. This very night, I thought he was busy with his 
playthings on the floor, and all at once he gets up and 
runs to stand by my knee; and begins to moan and 
fret; and when I kissed and soothed him, and asked 
him what it was for — 'I want papa and mamma,' 
says he. The dear little, loving creature!" 

Emilia sighed, turned away, and looked at the baby. 
The lovely, waxen chenib was asleep in all the in- 
nocent tranquillity of its age — too young to feel the 
heavy injury of neglecting parents. Perhaps this V«f 

Emilia Wyndham* IL ly 
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innocence affected the observer more than even the 
meanings and lamentations of the elder child. 

She bent her head and kissed the little slumberer; 
and then, hearing the clock go the second quarter, 
went down to Lisa's boudoir to look for pen and ink, 
in order to write a note to Colonel Lenox. 

Nothing could exceed the disorder in which Mrs. 
Lenox's books and papers lay upon the beautiful in- 
laid table. Unanswered notes — unsettled bills — 
English novels with uncut leaves, and little French 
volumes half open — all tossed and thrown together 
as if for days the inhabitant of that adorned and beauti- 
ful abode had suffered every thing to accumulate with- 
out heed. The disorder of her mind was pictured in 
the confusion around her. 

With some difficulty Emilia found a sheet of note 
paper, and as she opened the fair enamelled paper 
book, her eye was caught by two drawings ; they were 
prints of costumes, one for Ariel, the other for Belinda, ' 
in the "Rape of the Lock." At the foot of the Belinda 
was written, "Choose which you like; but I am for 
Belinda for you. To be sure you would make a sweet 
Ariel; but if you do not take Belinda, who can? I 
have made up my mind to be Thalestris, and nothing 
shall persuade me into Belinda — so no ceremony, 
I pray. "L. C. 

"A certain elegant has taken — what do you 
think? — Sir Plume!" 



Emilia had read these few words, written in pencil 
upon the lower margin of the drawing, before she well 
knew what she was doing. 
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She shut the book. 

It was then but too true Li^a had resolved upon 
going to this masquerade, and in character; and who 
was this elegant who was to personify Sir Plume? It 
was but too much to be feared who. 

And in what company! That of Mrs. Castlerising 
— a person so notorious in the world of fashion — 
the last person, as Emilia believed, that Colonel Lenox 
would wish his wife to be seen with. 

It became more and more necessary to put Colonel 
Lenox upon his guard; yet to allude to the subject in 
a note — subject to all those casualties to which notes 
passing through the hands of gentlemen's servants are 
liable, seemed impossible, unless it were done in the 
very most equivocal terms. 

She sat down and wrote: — 

"Grosvenor Street, half-past eight. 
"I came here in hopes to have seen you for a few 
seconds upon your arrival; but I can stay no longer, 
and must go home. It is most urgent for the sake of 
your future happiness, and that of one who should be 
dearer to you than yourself, that I see you ^s soon as 
possible. Can you come to me to-morrow morning? 
1 go with Lisa to this breakfast, but shall not leave 
home till four. 

"E. D." 

She rang the bell, delivered the note, with orders 
that it should be given to Colonel Lenox the moment 
he arrived, and then returned to her carriage and 
went home. 

She found no one in Chancery Lane but her father. 

18-* 
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Old Mrs. Danby had gone away directly after dinner. 
Mr. Danby was not yet returned. He did not, in fact, 
return to tea. Some engagement kept him at his cham- 
bers till so late, that all his family, as was sometimes 
the case, had retired to rest, and he let himself in. 

The next morning he was up and away while Emilia 
was still sleeping; and, at breakfast, the presence of 
her father prevented her doing that which she had in- 
tended to do — give him some idea of the situation 
of things. 

Perhaps she was not sorry that no opportunity oc- 
curred. She knew his severe and sarcastic turn of 
thought, and most particularly revolted from the idea 
of exposing the faults of her friend before a censor so 
little indulgent; yet she felt that, engaged and involved 
as she found herself, it would be right to let her hus- 
band into the confidencie. However, things happening 
as they did , she had not that morning any opportunity. 
She comforted herself with thinking, that before night 
the danger would be over, and Colonel Lenox and his 
wife have come to that understanding which would pre- 
clude the necessity of any further interference on her 
part; and thus, perhaps, do away with all the neces- 
sity for her entering upon the subject with Mr. Danby. 

And yet she could not help being uneasy. She felt 
that there was a disguise — and disguise she detested. 
She had written to Colonel Lenox — a matter in other 
circumstances perfectly indifferent, but which, in her 
peculiar situation, she thought should, at least, have 
-been mentioned to her husband; but then to mention 
it, without entering upon a full explanation of all that 
had passed, seemed to be worse than not to mention 
it at all. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

Oft coald he sneer at others , as beguiled 
By passions worthy of a fool or child; 
Yet 'gainst that passion vainly still he strove , 
And even In him it asks the name of Love ! 

Byron. 

Mr. Danby, who since the happy intervention of 
Stisan had recovered his confidence and his cheerful- 
ness as by a charm, pushed away his papers, and con- 
versed at breakfast with an ease and a gaiety which 
made him positively agreeable. He was full, also, of 
little attentions to poor Mr. Wyndham, whom, without 
any intentional unkindness,' he had been too much in 
the habit of neglecting. The poor man was pleased 
and happy, and Emilia smiled her satisfaction. 

She again alluded to her dress, and was full of it's 
praises. 

"I did not think dear Susan had possessed so much 
taste. One must not judge of people's taste by the way 
they trim themselves out, I see; for the dear woman 
seems to have odd notions upon such subjects, as far as 
she herself is concerned; but what she has chosen for 
you, Mr. Danby, 1 really must tell you — as I know 
you will be particularly interested by such subjects — 
is elegance and good taste itself." 

"I am particularly interested upon this subject, my 
dear Emilia, because I wish you to be particularly 
pleased yourself. I am happy Susan has hit the matter 
so well. I had my forebodings upon the matter, cer- 
tainly; but I own I thought the effect, when you came 
down yesterday, excessively pretty altogether. And 
what time are you to set out to-day? for I could find 
in my heart to be such an old fool as just to step in 
and look at you again." 
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"Oh, pray do! I was only half complete yesterday. 
Do come in and see me in all my glory, decked out to 
perfection in your presents. Do come in before I go, 
Mr. Danby; I shall be the happier for having displayed 
myself to you before I go among a set of people whom, 
really, I don't care the least to please." 

"Does that sentence really mean all it appears to 
imply, Emilia?" said he, looking at her with one of 
his sharp -questioning expressions of the eye. 

"If it implies that yout approbation is in all things 
most valuable to me, that sentence does mean all it im- 
plies," she answered, with an air of simple sincerity 
which made his heart glow. 

Oh blessed, blessed Susan! 



The morning passed away — hour followed hour 
— still no sign from Colonel Lenox. 

Two little notes she had received, but neither of 
them were from him. 

The first was from Lisa. 

"I came home so late last night! — a miserable pre- 
paration for this breakfast. I shall not go early, and 
I dare say your serene highness will be in no irrational 
hurry. I will send the carriage far you at four, and 
we will go down tete-a-tete. There will be men enough 
to be had when we get there. The man who, above 
all men, ought to be there, is — : but it's no matter. 
I begin to imitate your philosophy at last, Emilia, and 
am as hard and insensible as the nether millstone." 

The second was from Mr. Wilcox. 

"I cannot get to see you this morning: I have 
business with my lawyer that will not be delayed. I 
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was in a party last night, where I heard things said 
which only make me the more and more anxious upon 
the subject I spoke to you of. I shall take care to be 
at the entrance into the Gardens, and shall wait there 
till I see you come in. . I will join you immediately. 
In the mean time, do not suffer her to go to this odious 
masquerade." 

Three o'clock, and who now so proud and happy 
as both Susan and Mary, presiding at their sweet mis- 
tress's toilette? while Emilia, anxious and troubled as^ 
she is, cannot help feeling her heart beat with a sort 
of foolish pleasure, as, thus restored to herself, she is 
about once more to enter the world, to which she has 
so long been a stranger. 

She cannot — no, she is neither wise enough, nor 
indifferent enough, nor worried enough — she cannot 
help looking with pleasure upon the charming being 
that her glass reflects. 

At last the finishing stroke is put to Susan's handi- 
work; she strokes down the skirt; she arranges the last 
pin; she throws the beautiful lilac cloak over the snowy 
white of the dress; she places the light bonnet over the 
long, flowing curls, and pronounces her young mistress 
"done." 

Mr. Danby has not yet arrived; but Mrs. Danby, 
curious as the rest of her sex , in spite of her ill-humour 
and dissatisfaction at the whole business, cannot deny 
herself the pleasure of really seeing "How she will 
look, pranked out in all this new finery." So she is 
sitting in the little dining-room, when Emilia enters, 
beauteous as the rose of Sharon; and, after saluting 
her, goes up to and kiasea her hthntt.x* . 
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Biggs enters with a note. 

It is hastily opened, perused with a look of vexation 
and cuinoyance , a shake of the head , and a half angry, 
half impatient little stamp with her foot upon the floor; 
then it is torn in four pieces and flung within the fender. 
Again she hastily stoops down, ungloves her hand, col- 
lects the pieces, opens a table-drawer, thrusts them 
in , locks it and takes out the key, and, turning to Biggs 
with "No answer," continues her attentions to her 
father. 

The old lady's mouth was now pursed up into the 
smallest possible dimensions; while her sharp black 
eyes were observing every thing that passed. 

Mr. Danby at length came in. He had left his 
chambers at this unusual hour. He called himself, and 
he felt himself, to be an old fool for it; yet he could 
not deny himself the delight of seeing his charming 
treasure a second time dressed out and adorned with 
his gifts. 

He hoped for one more glance of those happy and 
affectionate eyes, which were to him more bright than 
the day-spring. His heaven was there — he could 
imagine no greater. To see her happy, and through 
him — to feel that he was not altogether indifferent 
to this beloved and beauteous creature — to creep in, 
gaze at her and not feel hated, was as the joy of 
paradise to him. 

He stole in so gently that she did not hear him 
enter the room, for she was stooping down and talking 
to her father. Mr. Wyndham was praising and ad- 
miring her dress with renewed pleasure, and in his 
childish way examining and . remarking upon every 
part of it — so proud and so happy to recover the 
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daughter of earlier and better days, that he was almost 
crying for joy. 

She was busy lending herself to his feebleness and 
his enjoyment, and felt additionally pleased and ad- 
ditionally grateful to see him so content. 

Mr. Danby stole to her side with — 

"Now it is my turn to admire you, Emilia." 

She turned round a little startled, and gave him 
such a sudden, bright, and speaking look. 

One look alone before had ever told so much: and 
ah, how dilBferent had the expression been from this I 

"Well, my love," he said — it was the first time 
in the course of their long connexion that he had ever 
once ventured to use that word — "you are really 
beautiful." 

She laughed at the compliment. 

"You must not be so proud of your own handi- 
work indeed, Mr. Danby." 

"And what do you call this? and what is this 
stuff? " He went on examining the various parts of her 
dress with the curious eye of a scientific philosopher 
engaged in the examination of some rare and beauti- 
ful production of nature. 

"Oh, this is called silk, and this is called lace — 
real Brussels ! as that extravagant Susan proudly called 
it; and this is from the looms of India; — one must 
use great words upon so great an occasion." 

And so she prattled to him; for her heart was full 
of his kindness; and kindness was never lost upon the 
cheerful spirit of Emilia. 

And now the clock struck four, and a carriage 
was heard coming up the street. 

"Mrs. Lenox's canriage," said the maid. 
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"What time are we to expect you back, Emilia?" 

"Why, really, I am so ignorant at what time these 
things usually end that I cannot exactly promise when 
— I shall, I hope, be back by nine o'clock. I mean 
to honour you and my father with my company at tea, 
arrayed in all my splendour." 

"Do so, if you possibly can. And yet, don't — 
don't think of us — don't come home sooner than you 
quite like, on our account, my dear." 

These were his last words as he handed her into 
the carriage, and returned up stairs a happier and 
prouder man than he had ever been in his life. 

His mother might pinch her lips, look significant, 
and shake her head — he cared not: he said a few 
good-natured things to her; but, seeing that she was 
resolutely and obstinately out of humour, he, after 
asking her to stay to dinner, to which she consented, 
prowled about the room , found an old Edinburgh Re- 
view, and, burying himself in the arm-chair, his pe- 
culiar property, fell back, crossed his knees, and be- 
gan to pore upon it with one eye, in all the delight 
of his former bachelor ease and negligence. His plea- 
sant feelings considerably enhanced by the charming 
recollection of the sweet vision which had just passed 
before his eyes; and liis honest and affectionate heart 
revelling in a variety of delightful sensations that no 
cold, selfish bachelor, I can tell him, will ever know. 
He really could not find it in his heart go to his 
chambers again that day; so he sat reading his old 
Edinburgh till dinner time. 



Mr. Danby happened to have nothing very impor- 
tant that day on hand; so even after dinner, and quite 
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contrary to his usiial costum, he for once indulged 
himself with staying at home. 

His mother had relaxed a good deal in her temper, 
under the influence of a dinner with her son — a con- 
siderably better dinner, too, than any she allowed her- 
self at home. ' She was sitting, moreover, in that seat 
which she could never see occupied by her daughter- 
in-law without feelings of bitter envy — the head of 
her son's table. He had made her drink a glass of 
wine to his wife's health; for it happened to be her 
birthday, and she had performed the ceremony less 
ungraciously than might have been expected. She 
grew, at last, quite chatty and agreeable; for she could 
be very agreeable when she chose — at least, in her 
son's opinion — and she talked of old times and old 
things; while Mr. Wyndham, full and content with the 
good things of this life , which to-day had fallen largely 
to his share, dozed and snored. 

Mr. Danby sat breaking his biscuits, sipping his 
wine, and answering by a few idle monosyllables to 
his mother; every now and then pulling out his huge, 
old-fashioned gold watch, and looking at the hour. 

He was a little like the man with the saddle — he 
thought it was time she should have come back be- 
fore it was possible for her to have arrived at her 
destination. 

"Was not that nine o'clock," at last he said, 
"which struck? Don't you think it is time to be talking 
of tea?" 

"It's only eight — I counted it. Look at your 
watch," said the old lady. "I never knew that watch 
go wrong. It was your father's watch, made by that 
old Rigby in Fleet Street. The first little money your 
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poor father had to. spare, he bought me that clock 
which stands in my lobby to this day. I never heeded 
a watch much, but 1 did long for a handsome eight- 
day clock, I own. The next he laid out in buying 
himself that watch. He said, when he did buy a 
costly thing, he liked it to be a good thing. It has a 
plain outside, but it never goes wrong. It was like 
your father, Matthew. What on earth can have made 
it go wrong now?" 

Mr. Danby smiled as he thought of the foolish 
force of that passion (so unlike the well-regulated 
affections of his father), which had^ made time stand 
still. 

He showed the dial-plate to his mother, only say- 

ing7 — 

"It is not the watch that is in fault this time, you 

see." 

"La! to think of your making such a blunder! 
Eight o'clock — to be sure. I never did 'know that 
watch go wrong." 

After another long, weary half- hour, Mr. Danby 
looked at his watch again , and then he began to think 
the hour would never come to an end; and it just 
came into his head that the old Edinburgh might help 
him through it, as a change from his mother's con- 
versation; so he said, — 

"Suppose we go up stairs, though it wants yet 
half an hour of tea; for the time seems long, owing 
to my not being at my chambers as usual, I suppose.** 

"Won't you have tea?" 

"No, no — not till a little aftfer nine. We will 
give her a quarter of an hour's law." 

At last the clock struck again — nine. 
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"It was unreasonable to suppose that she could 
return to tea," he thought to himself; and after wait- 
ing with his watch in his hand, and his eyes fixed 
upon the minute finger till the quarter of the hour 
was over, he turned round, pulled the bell, ordered 
tea, and resumed his Edinburgh. 

I am afraid all the wisdom of that renowned Re- 
view was quite lost upon him. 

The words passed mechanically through his brain; 
but not one of them reached that strange, mystical 
place where the perception is supposed to reside. I 
mean what you call — because you * know nothing 
about it — the sensorium. 

He read every word, and he did not perceive the 
sense of one. You have all of you, I dare say, often 
done the same. 

Every time a carriage rattled up the narrow street, 
he started and listened, though he did not raise his 
eyes from the page. 

But all the carriages passed by. 

Tea came. 

The cheerful, hissing, bubbling urn was placed 
upon the table, and his mother proceeded with all due 
formality to rinse and wipe the cups with the napkin 
laid across her knee, according to the old fashion of 
her old days; and then she put the exact quantity of 
tea necessary for three people into the teapot. For, 
"if my daughter-in-law choose to be so late," thought 
she, "I do not see why the dregs of the teapot may 
not be good enough for her." Mr. Wyndham rolls his 
ample arm-chair upon its easily revolving castors to 
the table, and falls upon his favourite crumpets and 
muffins. 
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Mr. Danby never once raises his head from his 
Edinburgh Review. 

His mother handed to him the plate of crumpets; 
but he put it away — he wanted another hand to pre- 
sent it. Even his favourite tea — his beloved cup of 
tea — stood chilling and untasted upon the little table 
beside him. 

Half past — another quarter — and the maid comes 
in to ask, "Shall she take away the things?'* 

"No," says her master, lifting up his head; "Mrs. 
Danby will want tea when she comes in." 

Ten o'clock. 

And Biggs enters to carry away his master to bed. 

"Do you know in what part of Wimbledon Mr. 
Gibson's house is?" asks Mr. Danby. "How far should 
you call it from town?" 

"I believe I know the place. Sir — out beyond 
Wimbledon Park — seven miles, at least, from Hyde 
Park Corner, I have always heard it reckoned." 

Mr. Danby' s brow looked somewhat smoother. He 
tossed off his cup of tea, resumed his book, and ac- 
tually read five or six pages, and understood them. 

At last he lifted up his head, and said, — 

"Don't stay longer on my account, mother. It is 
past your usual hour of going to bed. Pray don't 
think of me, but go home." 

"No," said his mother, looking for once in her 
life really grieved as well as annoyed and vexed. "Let 
me stay with you a little longer, Matthew." 

"My heart misgives me lest some accident should 
have happened," she was going to add; but, for once 
in her life, she felt so really anxious that she was 
a£raid to alarm him. 
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She held her tongue, and took her knitting. 

Eleven o'clock — twelve. 

Then Mr. Danby pushed back his chair, threw down 
his book, rose, paced the room, first looked out of 
one window, then out of the other. 

A pitch dark night, and the rain pattering in the 
street. 

The lamps, dwindled to imperceptible points through 
the haze of the rain — gas was not then — were shed- 
ding a faint light upon the pavement, along which no- 
thing was now passing. Door shut after door, as a 
stray foot-passenger might be heard returning along 
the dripping flagstones. 

At last all that is over; every thing hushed, and a 
deep sleep, as of death, has fallen upon the vast and 
busy life of the huge city. 

The deep bell of St. Paul's tolls One, 

And now Mrs. Danby and her son began to look 
pale, and to shudder, and to exchange strange looks 
of meaning with each other. 

The mother had, after all, a mother's heart, and 
she was trembling for her son, as she saw the almost 
ghastly look of alarm with which he turned from the 
window and resumed his place in his arm-chair, sit- 
ting bolt upright in it — only listening — * 

Tioo. 

There is a sound of footsteps rapidly approaching 
up the street; a clattering of pattens, as of one in 
haste; and then a knock at the door. 

Both mother and son started from their chairs; 
and Mr. Danby, scuffling along with more than his 
usual trepidation and awkwardness, hurries down 
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stairs; and after bungling at the lock for several mi- 
nutes, finally undoes the door. 

But it is only Susan. 

She looks bewildered with the light, and her cloak 
is dripping with wet. 

He dares hardly speak — he hardly can articulate, — 

"What news, Susan?" 

"Bless my heart! What news? Why do you ask 
me? It's for me to ask what news?- What can keep 
missis out so late? I Ve been sitting up for her till 
my patience is run out. Never knew her to do such 
a thing before in all my life. I thought she 'd come 
in every minute; but at last I was forced for to come 
and see. What is the matter, Matthew Danby?" 

"Come up stairs, Susan. You will find your mis- 
tress in the sitting-room." 

And, mastering with a strong effort his excessive 
disappointment, he followed Susan slowly up stairs. 

Susan was in the sitting-room in a moment, and 
had already looked round with — 

"My stars! what keeps you here, Madam, when 
young Mrs. Danby has been in bed these three hours, 
I suppose." 

"She is not come back, Susan." 

"Not come back!" Susan was exclaiming as Mr. 
Danby entered the room. "Not come back! Why, 
something must have happened — they've had car- 
riages overturned. Some o'them rickety things with 
<Jaeir prancing horses, I'll be bound — and who knows 
but the poor thing's hurt, and a' most kilt! Have you 
been sending to see after her?" 

"No," said Mrs. Danby, shaking her head; "it's 
no carriage overturned, I'm thinking, Susan.^ 



^» 
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"Why, what are you thinking, Madam — that maybe 
she 's staid away, without leave, for to go to this grand 
masquerade they're all a -talking of? Never tell me! 
That's not a sort of a place our missis wUl ever be a 
putting her head in — and without her husband's leave 
and countenance, forsooth! Don't, Matthew Danby — 
don't nourish suspicions, as I see by your look you 
do. Don't think badly of the sweetest young lady and 
the best wife ever man had. And don't. Madam — 
I pray you don't — put such thoughts into young 
master's head. I '11 lay my life, she 's where she ought 
to be; but I'm sadly afeard there 's been some accident." 

"It does not signify," cried Susan, springing up 
from the chair behind the door, where she had seated 
herself, and been watching, like the rest, in silent ex- 
pectation for some time, '^Imust go to Grosvenor Street, 
and hear what's become of them ail.'^ 

"They'll not be gone to bed," she added, in answer 
to a remonstrance from her mistress; "never tell me 
— they'll not be gone to bed — that porter sits there, 
in that large black London waggon of a thing of his, 
day and night; and he sleeps no more than if he was 
a watch-dog, which he looks like enough, He's always 
awake — and at all hours there's coming and going in 
them houses — and I '11 call Biggs up , and we 11 go 
together, and I '11 bring you news of some sort or 
other, Matthew Danby." , 

"I '11 go myself," said Mr. Danby. 

"You won't do no such thing, begging your par- 
don. Sir; for the night 's like the deluge, and the 8#^ets 
are all of a swim — and you're all of a tremble now, 
like a leaf — and how shall I get yon along the slip- 
pery flag- stones? No, no, Miflsis, don't let him. Let 

Emilia Wyndham, lU 19 
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Biggs and me go. We '11 get along fast enough, and 
be back again in a twinkling.'* 

It took yet another half hour to awaken Biggs, and 
for Biggs to dress himself. It was half-past three be- 
fore Susan could set out. 

It was near five before she returned. 

She was alone. 

She came straight up stairs, looking pale, scared, 
and bewildered. 

"Has there been an accident?" was Mr. Danbj's 
hurried exclamation. 

"No, Sir." 

" Sit down and tell us ," said Mrs. Danby , with a sort 
of forced composure, seeing that her son could not speak. 

"You needn't have gone for to be afeard that I 
should find 'em all asleep in Grosvenor Street," she 
began roughly; "for there's not a servant among 'em, 
I verily believe, a -bed — and there's neither master, 
nor missis, nor any on 'em come home, though it went 
half- past four o'clock afore I left the door." 

"Well, but," said Mr. Danby, endeavouring to recall 
his spirits and recollect himself; "that, I believe, is no 
such very unusual thing. They keep extremely late 
hours in fashionable houses, I understand." 

"It's late, five o'clock in the morning is, for the 
most fashionablest of them, I expect; but that's not it. 
There 's something more than common a-going on — 
the very nurses in the nursery haven't been a-bed. Will 
you hear what I have to tell or not?" 

"For God's sake let us hear!" 

"Well, then, I went and knocked and rang as usual, 
and the old porter opened, and I asked, 'Who's at 
home?' 'Nobody,' says he. 'Ay,' says I, 'in your lying 
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fashion of 'Not at heme,' I know very well; but my 
missis was out with your missis , and she 's not come 
back to her house; and we are all uneasy, like, for fear 
of an accident with some o' them carriages; so, pray, 
tell the truth, friend — (I knows the porter, and he 
knows me) — who 's at home? — and how did they 
come home, and where 's my own missis?' 

" ' There 's none of 'em come home — not one,' says 
he, 'without any of them lies, as you call them! — 
that is to say, they *ve all been at home — your missis, 
and all; and they've all gone out again. Some one 
way, some another. Some by ones, and some by twos; 
but it's not for a porter to have eyes, or ears, or any 
natural senses; and if it wasn't that you're a friend of 
Charlotte's there, in the nursery, I would not tell you 
so much as that. But your missis is safe enough from 
carriage accidents; be you sure of that — and so go 
your ways , and let me ^o on with my nap.' And so 
he turned round, and, sure as you 're alive, was snoring 
away, as usual, in five seconds like." 

"And is this all you learned?" began Mrs. Danby. 

"No, Ma'am, it isn't; I went right up into the 
nursery, for I wanted to hear more. I thought to have 
found them all a-bed — but I thought I 'd try, for my 
heart misgave me like, from the porter's manner, that 
all was not as it ought for to be. And so I opened 
the nursery door softly, to avoid waking the children; 
but there was nurse up, and sitting by the fire, and 
the child asleep upon her knee. Nurse looked as if she 
had been crying. 

"'Oh! is it you, Susan?' she said, turning round; 
'only you! How come you her^ at tfaia time of 
night?' 
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"'A-aeeking of my missis,' says I, 'who's never 
come home!' 

" We *d a little more talk ^ but* I won't bother you 
with it — indeed, I won't, Master Matthew — for I 
can see how you look; your poor heart's all a-going 
noways; but I '11 tell you all I learned without plaguing 
you with^more of my nonsense. 

"They didn't any of 'em come home from that con- 
founded breakfast till very late. It was dark. 

"First comes Mrs. Lenox, all by herself, in some 
other carriage than her own; and she goes into her 
boudoir, and tears off her bonnet without untying the 
strings; and slips off her cloak, and her bracelets, as 
if she was suffocating — and then up into her nursery 
— and her children are both asleep. 

"She comes right into the middle of the room, 
looking all as one more dead than aliye. And she 
stood wilji her face blue — almost black, nurse said — 
bolt upright in the middle of the nursery, looking round 
all scored 9 as it were; and then she dashes to the 
children's beds; and begins for to kneel down, and to 
kisi^ their poor little hands, like pne distracted; but «U 
without shedding one single tear — and the little ones 
were soon awaked, and began to scream and to cry; 
and she snatches up baby, and clasps it to her heart, 
and runs round and round the nursery with it, like 
one out of her mind; and then Master Timmy, as they 
cqll him, cries for mamma, and she fings herself on 
the bed and half smothers him with kisses; and then 
there is a loud thund^ing knock at the door; and she 
gathers up her hair, ^hich had aU tumbled about her 
shoulders, and starts away, like one at the judgnmit^ 
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call, aiid-t>n with her bonnet and shawl again, and 
down staird, and into the carriage, and she is gone!" 

The mother and son, fixed and almost as icy as 
statues, listened to the appalling tale. 

Susan went on, — 

"The next who comes in is Colonel Lenox — the 
master himself; and he, he's a great stalwart, hand- 
some man. Did you ever see him, Sir? Such a noble 
figure of a man! Such a royaZ-looking man, as one 
may say; and he comes in. And nurse heard his voice 
very loud down stairs; he was a-asking for Mrs. Lenox, 
and whose carriage she was a-gone in. It 's the worst 
of Colonel Lenox, he goes into terrible passions at 
times. And there he was, a-swearing and a-banging 
about, and at last, up he comes, tearing into the nursery; 
and he askff, 'Has Mrs. Lenox been here to-night?' 
And nurse tells him as how she 's been a-going on — 
a-kissing the children like a poor mad thing. And then 
he gives a kind of a cry, and he catches up the poor 
things, and kisses them each of them, once — but suck 
a kiss ! nurse said — and down he goes again, and bang 
out of the house. 

" The last as comes in ' is our sweet missis, and she 
must go lip into the nursery too; so nurse had it all, 
you see. Then she comes up, hurried and trembling 
with haste and want of breath, and looking just like a 
glancing, innocent angel, says nurse, after all their 
passionate ways, and she asks, too, has Mrs. Lenox 
been borne? And when nurse teUs her of how 8h« 'd 
been a-going ott, our dear young lady falls into a sort 
of despair, too, like, and falls a-kissibg and weeping 
over the children, her teai^s* streaming like rain over 
her beautiful cheeks, and all kneeling on the ground 
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in her beautiful dress; and up comes the housemaid all 
in a huny, with a little note, and a great black sort 
of a cloak, and a black mask — they call them cloaks 
dommys, they tell me — and she reads the note, and 
tears it into a million pieces, and puts it on the fire; 
and then, her beautiful white hands all in a tremble, 
ISO. that she can hardly put on her dominy, or fix her 
nasty black mask — down stairs with her. And there 's 
a carriage at the door — and there's a m*an in it, 
another black dominy, and a black mask too; and he 
was a man, for Phillips saw his boot; and the valet 
said it was his master's boot; and he steps out of the 
carriage, and puts her in, and jumps in after her. She 
was a-crying under her mask, the servants said. And 
that 's all," said Susan, sitting down, panting for breath, 
and looking like one almost distracted herself. 

Mr. Danby had by this time become almost literally 
transfixed in his chair; his cheek grew deadly pale — 
his eyes stared, his jaw fell — he seemed to be dying. 

"Master, master!" — "Son, son!" cried both the 
women at once, running up to him.- 

"Don't take on so, Master! — perhaps they 're only 
all gone to the nasty maskerade, after all. Biggs is 
gone to the maskerade house to inquire, and he '11 call 
the last thing at Grosvenor Street, and see whether 
they be any of them come back. I saw powers of car- 
riages, with masks in 'em a-driving home as I went; 
but they were almost all gone, and the streets cleared, 
as I came back. Master, Master, have patience! All 
will come right — all will come right!" Susan kept 
reiterating; but it was plain her own faith was fast 
giving way. 
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The cries of the women recalled Mr. Danby to 
himself. 

"I hear Biggs coming home," he said; "fetch him 

up. 

"You went to the Argyle Booms, Biggs," said 
Mr. Danby, with forced composure, as he entered the 
room; "is the masquerade over?" 

"The doors were shut, and all the company gone." 

"You returned home by Grosvenor Street?" 

"I did. Sir." 

"Were any of the party come in?" 

"Not one of them. Sir." 

"That will do — go to your master's room again; 
that will do, good Susan. *Don't trouble yourself about 
me — that will do, mother!" 

But his mother had left the room. She returned in 
about a quarter of an hour. She had four pieces of 
torn paper in her hand. She placed them before her 
son. He took them, and, with wonderful composure, 
read — 

"You were — you ever have been — you ever will 
be — the tutelary angel of my destiny! I will meet 
you at the place you appoint; and owe my happiness — 
all the happiness that is left on earth for me — to you. 

"E. L." 

"I know the hand, mother, perfectly," said Mr. 
Danby, tearing the paper into the minutest atoms with 
a coolness and perseverance that surprised her. 

"And how," said he, once more taking out his 
watch, "it is past six o'clock, Susan. My poor mother 
looks pale and iU; she is not accustomed to this 
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watching. Take her, and put her to bed careftdlj. 
Nay, dear, good Susan, you need not make yfoxufseH 
unhappy about me. We have done very well without 
this woman — we will do without her again; but be 
sure you are kind to her father!*^ 

Poor Mrs. Danby, in spite of her tough spirit, was 
now thoroughly knocked up and subdued. She, like 
many other people, could anticipate with almost a 
feeling of complacency at a distance, a catastrophe 
which completely overwhelmed her when it actually 
occurred. 

The bitterness of her son's distress she read in the 
very calmness of his manner and countenance. It was 
the very first time in her life that she had stood in the 
awful presence of misery. She felt quite sick, faint, 
and ill; and, though unwilling to leave him, suffered 
herself, at last, to yield to the solicitations of Susan, 
and to be led home to bed. 

It was now broad daylight — Emilia did not ap- 
pear — and they had all three lost every expectation 
of ever seeing her more. 

So they separated in a weary, melancholy manner. 

The two women, accompanied by Biggs, who bad 
•not again gone to bed, and whom Susan entreated to 
help her with her old mistress, set forward for Char- 
lotte Street. 

But, when they were all gone, Mr. Danby took his 
hat, and walked out to the chenaist^s. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Oh call me not to Justify the wrong 
That thy nnkStidlless IvyB upon my heart. 

Shakspeam:. 

EMILIA, looking, as I have attempted vainly t& de- 
scribe her, beautiful, charming, interesting ^- a>rid the 
more interesting that her sweet countenance had a 
somewhat troubled and clouded expression — had set 
forward in Mrs. Lenox's carriage , and soon arrived in 
Grosvenor Street. 

The footmen knocked, opened the carriage door, 
and with the announcement, ^^Mrs. Lenox is coming 
down," stood on each side, waiting for her: it was 
vain, therefore, to ask to descend and speak to Colonel 
Lenox here, — she must wait, perforce, for the meet- 
ing in the garden. 

His note had dissatisfied and vexed her; there was 
something in the tone of it distressing to her feelings; 
it might and it might not mean to imply that he had 
at last submitted to the terms of simple friendship 
which she was so resolutely determined to enforce; it 
had annoyed her, and had added to the cloud upon 
her countenance. 

Mrs. Lenox did not keep her long waiting; dressed 
in the most beautiful and airy manner, she came care- 
lessly fluttering down, and, entering the carriage, placed 
herself by the side of her friend. The carriage was 
open, the day bright, blue, and shining, with white 
flying clouds careering over head. The air was most 
sweet and refreshing, as the light carriage darted for- 
ward, and made its way towards Wimbledon: Emilia 
looked at Lisa, and Lisa looked at Emilia^ 

It was Lisa who spoke first. 
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"Upon my word, Emily, you seem equipped for 
conquest this morning. Why, what a lovely dress you 
have got on ! That dress was never hatched in Chancery 
Lane, I'll be bound. Which of the fairies brought it 
to you from the tasteful regions of the West? Wherever 
you got it, you look uncommonly well in it, Emilia." 

There was the least possible tinge of ill-humour, of 
anxiety, of envy, as she spoke. 

"It is a present f^^om Mr. Danby," said Emilia; 
"but do not let us talk of my muslins; I have some- 
thing of more importance to speak to you about, Lisa." 

Lisa's colour rose. 

"I hope you are not going to bother me again with 
your ridiculous, prudish notions about masquerades. 
Why on earth, pray, am I not to go — where every 
one else in the town is going? it is too absurd! Pray, 
Emilia, don't say one more word upon that subject; 
for, I tell you before-hand, they will be all thrown 
away." 

"There would be no reason upon earth why you 
should not go, Lisa, if Colonel Lenox had no objection 
to your going; but as his opinions upon this subject 
are, unfortunately, pretty well known, and as — for- 
give me, Lisa — you are suspected of being somewhat 
too much under other influences, and — " 

"Don't talk to me in this way, Emilia; you take 
too much upon yourself; I won't bear it." 

Emilia was silenced for a moment; then she at- 
tempted the subject again. 

"Let me only tell you what passed the other night 
at C — 's Club; let me make you aware of the truth of 
the facts, at least, Lisa; of course, afterwards you must 
do as you please." 
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^'I don't want to hear disagreeable facts; I hate 
these tell-tale sort of things. What is it to me what 
young men say at their clubs?" 

And she turned herself away, and Igoked doggedly 
out of the other side of the carriage, as if resolved not 
to listen to a word more; 

But Emilia persevered', and related as briefly as 
she could all that she had learned. She could not feel 
sure whether Lisa even heard one syllable that she 
said. She kept her face obstinately turned away, and 
appeared occupied in watching every object that they 
chanced to pass. 

At length her carriage drove through the gate into 
Mr. Gibson's beautiful and extensive pleasure-grounds; 
she then threw herself back, and played negligently 
with the tassels of her cordelier, every now and then 
looking up to answer the salutes of her different friends 
as they passed by, but not taking the slightest notice 
of Emilia. 

A group of gentlemen stood about the door, and 
under the magnificent Grecian portico, as the carriage 
drove up; and Emilia distinguished, with a beating 
heart, the tall figure of Colonel Lenox, pre-eminent 
among the rest. Mr. Wilcox was also there, but not 
that one person whom she most of all dreaded to see. 

Followed by the two gentlemen, Lisa and her 
friend, having crossed a lofty and splendidly ornamented 
hall, literally tapestried with flowers and plants, en- 
tered the drawing-room, whose windows, down to the 
ground, were wide open, and showed the bright 
beaming sun glittering upon the lake beyond, under 
the arched hangings of crimson and white muslin that 
softened the beautiful light. Here they were intro- 
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daced to the mistress of the house, and, having paid 
their devoirs and exchanged the half-do2en sentences 
de rigueur upon such occasions, the party stroiled 
through the open window to the velvet, grassy lawns 
and enchanted gardens heyond. 

The gardens were but U repetition of the well- 
known but most beautiful English scene, — of pendent 
groves, of magnificent trees, whose branches kissed the 
green turf at their feet; of flowers of every form and 
hue, disposed in the most artistical variefy; of basins 
and canals of transparent water; of fountains sparkHng 
gaily in the sun. They were tilled with gay groups 
of visitors, their dresses displaying all the bright hues 
of the rainbow; while the various military bands, 
sounding and clanging through the air, gave life and 
animation to the scene. 

Surely, of all forms of festivity — so that the sun 
vnU but shine — a breakfast of this description is the 
most festive. 

Little, however, were the minds of any of my party 
attuned to such things. Emilia, separated by the crowd 
from the two gentlemen, passed out alone, silent and 
unregarded, for she knew no one; while Lisa was soon 
Hurrounded by a crowd of admiring acquaintance, and 
wmi out of her sight before she was aware. Which 
way Mrs. Lenox took escaped her notice in the hurry 
%»A confusion of the moment, natural to one so little 
iM9^Uiitomed of late to these kind of scenes. 

ISiho walked slowly up and down the beautiful ter- 
V9^ )a firont of the house, smiling in a somewhat me- 
lMK}klii4y maanBr at her own exceeding simplicity, which 
oiMlstWk'^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ earnestly to desire, for Lisa's 
|(» W> preaent at this breaJ^ast, when it was plain 
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her presence or absence would be equally unimportant 
and equally ineffectual to influence her friend's con- 
duct in the least degree. She was musing painfully 
upon all these things as she paced the grass alone, 
but not long was she sufiered so to remain; she heard 
a quick step approaching her — turned — it was Colonel 
Lenox. 

She was at the further end of the long terrace, 
when he caooie up to her, where it was terminated by 
a mnding, shady walk, which led to another part of 
the flower-gardens. 

^^ You wanted to speak to me, Mrs. Danby," said 
he, addressing her in a grave, ceremonious manner, 
and pointing to the walk before them. 

Emilia coloured, hesitated; a feeling of doubt, of 
distrust, came over her: he looked, it is true, ceremoni- 
ous, and cold, and yet there was a repressed agitation 
and impatience under this assumed manner which 
she — she who knew him so perfectly — understood 
but too well. 

She looked so exceedingly lovely at that ippment 
— so like the Emilia Wyndham of former and happier 
times — that he found it impossible to preserve the 
coldness of manner he had at first afleeted. 

"Say what you have to say, Emilia," he said in a 
low voice, and a rapid, agitated manner; "it concerns 
Mrs. Lenox, I suppose: let me hear it, and let me be 
gone." 

"Do you know her plans for the evening?" 

"No, surely; I never trouble my head about her 
plans." 

"Ah! Colonel Lenox," she exclaimed, shaking her 
head sadly, "this fatal, fatal indiflerence! Is it right — 
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is it well? But forgive me — three words of warning 
will be sufficient — jou must not let her go to the 
masquerade to-night, unless in your o¥m company." 

"The masquerade!" said he, vehemently; "what 
are you talking of! She cannot be so absurd as to 
imagine me inconsistent enough either to go myself, 
or suffer her to appear there!" 

Emilia shook her head. 

" She knows my opinion of these ridiculous, vidgar 
things; she knows them to be the very last places in 
the world at which I choose my wife to appear. I 
interfere little enough in her pleasures ; but she is well 
acquainted what I think upon that one subject; I should 
suppose she would not dare to disregard it." 

"Perhaps she trusts to your indulgence — shall I 
venture to call it your carelessness, Colonel Lenox? — 
and supposes that in this, as in other things, she is just 
left to do as she pleases. Forgive me, but — I think 
you cannot be susprised that she should." 

"Every one knows my opinion upon this head!" 
cried he, impetuously; "every one in the world, and 
she best of all. We had a desperate quarrel upon the 
subject once before; but I stood my ground, carried 
my point, and forced her to send a refusal. Who can 
have had the' malice or the impertinence to persuade 
her into this folly?" 

"Mrs. Castlerising has been arranging a party in 
character, I believe: you cannot wonder that she was 
anxious to have your beautiful Lisa to make one 
of it." 

"Mrs. Castlerising! Is it possible? Lisa going with 
them^ of all people in the world!" 

"And why not with them?" 
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"You know nothing about it," he cried, with his 
old abruptness. "Why not with them? They are the 
very last people on earth that she ought to be seen 
with. Good heavens, what a fool she is!" 

£milia waa silent. She felt as those who have the 
generosity, or the imprudence, as the case may be, to 
interfere in the affairs of others are fated to feel, — 
the most painful doubt and anxiety as to whether she 
should actually do good or harm by a measure so ex- 
cessively difficult and embarrassing as the one she had 
adopted. Had she said enough? Had she said too 
much? Might she not merely irritate Colonel Lenox 
against his wife, and fail in persuading him to the only 
course which could be of service? 

At last, after a pause of some continuance, during 
which he walked by her side with that impatient, ir- 
ritated countenance which she remembered of old, she 
ventured again to break silence, and to say, — 

"Lisa has, I see, set her heart upon this masquerade, 
where, she assures me, all of her acquaintance are 
going. Why should you not go with her? why not 
indulge her in a wish that seems so natural? Only 
give her your countenance and protection, and all will 
be well." 

"/go with. her! / make a mountebank of myself 
for the sake of indulging this wild, this insatiable love 
of pleasure, which keeps her in one restless state of 
irritating excitement, to the neglect of every duty she 
has upon earth!" 

"Ah, Colonel Lenox, do not say so! you mistake 
the character of Lisa, — indeed you do! This in- 
satiable craving for excitement and pleasure is not her 
real nature. Had she — " 
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"Had she been like you!" he cried; but, checking 
him&elf, — "don't turn away, Emilia, I am not going 
to offend you. To see you tilius — thus, as at tbe last 
moment we parted I — yourself again, the Em^a 
Wyndham of the Oaks, drives me almost beside my- 
self! Forgive me; but, when I contrast her . . , . Good 
heavens, grant me patience, fori am a miserable mcui!'^ 

"Oh, Colonel Lenox!" she exclaimed, her cheek 
growing first red, then very pale, as she turned hurt 
and displeased away, "why will you talk in this otan- 
ner? Why will you make me repent that I hare 
ventured to speak to you — that I have been so very, 
very foolish as to interfere in your affairs! I see it is 
all useless. How can you — why will you — persist 
in these wretched comparisons, which wrong your Lisa 
as much as they do myself?" 

"They do indeed do her a grievous wrong!" said 
he, with a deep sigh. 

Emilia was now quite at a stand. She f^t that a 
conversation such as this ought at all events to be put 
an end to; and yet the very purpose of the conversation 
seemed worse ^an defeated. But to stay and listen to 
language such as this was utterly impossible. 

She prepared, therefore, to leave him, saying, — 
"I am sorry to be again disappointed, but I see the 
less we meet the better. You will not try to be 
reasonable, and I have taken my resolution; but do not 
forget what I came here to say, — make use of it at 
your best discretion, but do not neglect my warning." 

And she quitted him and returned to the terrace,^ 
where she was soon joined by Mr, Wilcox. She found 
also among the crowd one or two ladies of her ac- 
quaintance in former times, and so managed to pass 
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away the most anxious and disagreeable morning of her 
life without the additional awkwardness and dis- 
agreeablene;3S of walking totally and absolutely alone, 
amid joyous and social crowds. 

In every group that she passed — on every bench 
— in every bower — she looked anxioufifly for Mrs. 
Lenox, in vain; Mrs. Lenox was nowhere to be seen. 

The evening was now advancing, and the company 
were beginning to leave the gardens and return to 
town, to prepare for the ensuing masquerade. 

Emilia, impatient to quit a scene which had proved 
to her so peculiarly unpleasant, now entreated her 
faithful squire, Mr. Wilcox, to search the gardens, find 
out Mrs. Lenox, and inquire when she intended to 
return home. 

Mr. Wilcox was absent nearly an hour, during 
which Emilia sat alone upon one of the benches, 
endeavouring to occupy herself by listening to the 
beautiful Italian airs which the band seemed to be 
gratifying their own taste by playing most charmingly, 
in place of the loud sounding waltzes with which they 
had indulged the company. 

At last she saw him issuing from the dark and 
arched walk of lime trees, where her own interview 
with Colonel Lenox had taken place : he walked slowly, 
and looked extremely grave; he had a small piece of 
paper in his hand; a line or two was scrawled in pencil 
upon it. 

"Have you found her at last?" 

"Yes," said he, looking uneasy; "but she has left 
the gardens." 

"Left the gardens! Good heavens! what am I to 
do?" 

Emilia Wyndham. lU 20 
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" She gave me this hasty pencilled scrawl for you," 
said he, giving her the morsel of twisted paper.* 

There were but half a dozen words. 

"I leave the carriage for you. Do what you like 
with it." 

"Who did she go with? Do you know?" cried 
Emilia. 

"She went away with Mrs. Castlerising's party," 
said he. "From what I could gather, they are all 
intending to dine together, and to go to this masque- 
rade in company." 

"Then she does go?" 

"Yes," said he, shaking his head, 

"Has she seen Colonel Lenox?" 

"I am very much afraid she has. I do not under- 
stand it quite, Mrs. Danby; but I am afraid Colonel 
Lenox has done any thing but adopt the means best 
calculated to bring such a young creature as Mrs. 
Lenox to reason. I met him just about to leave the 
gardens, with so inflamed a countenance, that I fear 
some desperate scene has been passing between them. 
Good heavens! does it not seem like the wildest insa- 
nity to provoke her to desperation at such a moment? 
And if you had seen her face as she gave me that hasty 
scrawl — and, turning from me, was led to Mrs. Castle- 
rising's carriage by the very last man upon earth that 
jou would wish to see with her! 

"Oh, Mrs. Danby!" he cried, breaking out again 
with sudden vehemence, "why should I disguise the 
truth? This very night, if you do not save her, she is 
lost. I am sure of it — I saw his face." 

Emilia turned pale as death — a sickness came over 
her, and her heart beat so rapidly that she could hard- 
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ly breathe. She had started up — she sat down again. 
"Save her! save her!" she muttered. "What is to 
be done? Only tell me what can be done?" Then, 
holding her hands pressed against her bosom to stay 
the hurry of her spirits, she said, more composedly, 
"Yes, Mr. Wilcox — give me a moment's reflection. 
She shall not perish if we can save her. Assist me 
to think what course to pursue." 

"I will call up Mrs. Lenox's carriage, that you 
may immediately return to town. You will overtake 
her before she has finished dressing, probably. If too 
late for that, you will follow her to Mrs. Castlerising's 
house in Harley Street. If too late for that, I confess 
I am at a loss what to advise." 

"I know her dress," said Emilia, now quite restored 
to her wonted energy. "If too late for that, we must 
follow her jto the masquerade. She shall not be lost. 
We — I say we — for I am sure you will not desert 
me in this extremity, Mr. Wilcox ? " 

I need not give you his assurances — they under- 
stood one another, at least, perfectly. 

I hasten through all these preliminary steps ; I know 
not why I give you these conversations; my mind is 
disturbed, and in a sort of hurry; this is an odious 
and a painful subject. 

It was impossible to get the carriage up for a 
considerable time; three quarters of an hour or more 
had elapsed before it could be found; a quarter more 
before Mrs. Danby could reach it; a quarter more be- 
fore the coachman could disembarrass himself from 
the surrounding crowd of. carriages; and it was ten 
o'clock before, in spite of her impatience, she could 
reach town. 

20* 
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Mr. Wilcox had settled with her that, as soon as 
he had seen her into the carriage, he should mount his 
horse, gallop onward, and learn all he could of the 
Duke's plans for the night; that he would then return 
to Grosvenor Street and report what discoveries he 
had made: if Mrs. Lenox were still there, all would be 
well; if not, that £milia, under his escort, should fol- 
low her wherever she was. 



It was but too true, as Mr. Wilcox had suspected 
— a scene of the most dreadfully violent description 
had passed between Colonel and Mrs. Lenox in that 
remote and secluded part of the garden to which he 
had hurried her; they had met, inflamed with mutual 
jealousy, and irritated by mutual contempts. 

She, her heart still fluttering, her imagination filled 
with the conversation she had been engaged in, and 
he, in a state of mind upon leaving Emilia which ought 
to have made him quarrel seriously with himself, in- 
stead of, as is the case with too many in such moods, 
being a quarreller with all the world besides — more 
especially with that wife whom he injured so deeply 
by that unprincipled comparison with another, which 
almost taught him to hate her. 

He had hurried her, as I have said, to one of the 
deep seclusions of that varied garden, a leafy labyrinth 
cut in deep yew hedges; and there that scene took 
place which sent him, almost wild with passion, from 
the garden, vowing that no power on earth should 
ever prevail upon him ta see her more; while Lisa, 
wounded to the quick by his violent and almost 
outrageous bearing, agitated by secret dissatisfaction 
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with herself, cut to the heart by his expressions of 
contemptuous indifference, jealous of Emilia, and driven 
almost to madness by what she thought the good 
understanding between them, seemed at once to break 
all bounds. She was like a little fury; she railed, she 
wept, she defied him. She uttered the last shameless 
defiance that oan pass a woman's lips, till, almost mad 
with rage, he broke from her, telling her to go where 
she would, and do what she would, for if he lived ten 
thousand, thousand years he would never see nor speak 
to her more. 

And so this most shocking and disgraceful scene 
of passion terminated. 

'Shaking, weeping, choking with sorrow and rage, 
with wounded affection, offended pride, and exaspera- 
ted temper — it was thus the tempter found her. The 
contrast of his adoration, his humility, his false and 
hypocritical tenderness, was too strong; the faith, if 
such a name can be given to the unholy contract, was 
pledged — the promise exchanged; and Lisa left the 
gardens with the careless and dissipated Mrs. Castle- 
rising, to dress for that masquerade from which she 
had promised not to return home again. 

No wonder that she avoided meeting Emilia; no 
wonder that the first result of her desperate engage- 
ment was the resolution that the tried, severe, and 
virtuous friend should henceforward neither see nor 
hear of her more. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Well speeds alike the banquet and the ball; 
And the gay dance of bounding Beauty s train 
Links grace and harmony in happiest chain. 

BYRON. 

The note which Emilia received while she was in 
Mrs. Lenox's nursery was from Mr. Wilcox, as you 
will have anticipated. 

It briefly related that he had brought a carriage, 
had procured tickets and dominoes for himself and for 
her; that the party from Mrs. Castlerising's was already 
gone ; and that it was necessary they should immediate- 
ly follow to the rooms. 

He would explain himself further, he said, as they 
went along. 

We have seen how she hastily put on her mask, 
wrapped herself in the black domino, and entered the 
carriage, where this indefatigable friend was waiting 
for her. 

A few "words were sufficient to explain what, he 
had done since they had parted. 

He had, indeed, been indefatigable. 

He was of old, you know, an unwearied hunter, 
and, urged by his good and honest heart, and his 
determination to save his old acquaintance from the 
horrors of guilt into which she was about to be betrayed, 
he had used his talent to no small eiffect in tracking the 
Duke's movements, and had acquired a wonderful 
amount of information in the time. 

He had discovered the dress the Duke was to wear 
at the masquerade; he had been to Newman's, and had 
learned that one of the Duke's carriages, with two pair 
of posters, was ordered to be in waiting at' the corner 
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of — Street; and he had taken the precaution to order 
a chaise and four horses for himself, to stand readj 
nearly at the same spot, in case, in the confusion of 
the evening, they should escape his vigilance, and a 
pursuit of the fugitives be rendered necessary. 

All this he had done; and he now asked Mrs. 
Danby how far she was prepared to follow, in order 
to rescue her friend irom the impending destruction. 

Emilia, her heart beating with that strange, vague 
terror with which the pure and innocent find them- 
selves filled when brought into actual relation with 
vice and crime, was leaning back in the carriage, her 
handkerchief to her eyes, though I believe she was 
not weeping. 

"Follow her!" she said, in a low but determined 
voice, "I would follow her to the extremity of Europe. 
Yes, my Lisa, I will snatch you from vice, if it is too 
late to save you from infamy!" 

She then, with much feeling, reiterated her thanks 
to Mr, Wilcox for the exertions he had made. 

They proceeded, after this, in silence for a short 
way, and then Emilia suddenly thought of what would 
be Mr. Danby's anxiety and surprise at her continued 
absence. It was impossible to return home, in order 
to ask his sanction of her proceedings; her impatience 
to reach the ball-room, her horror lest she should ar- 
rive too late, were too great to admit the possibility 
of such a delay. 

She felt sure that she might rely upon his kindness 
and the justice of his principles to approve of the step 
she was about to take; the only thing necessary was 
to apprize him of it immediately. 

She desired to stop at a stationer's shop, wrote a 
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short and hasty note to Mr. Danby, consigned it to 
the man behind the counter; and, relying upon his 
promise that it should be forwarded in a quarter of 
an hour, returned to the carriage, and resumed her 
way to the masquerade. 

This note Mr. Danby never received. 



The rooms were dazzling with a perfect galaxy of 
lights when Mrs. Danby and Mr. Wilcox entered, and 
resounding with the loud music and with the hum of 
many voices, as the merry maskers passed to and fro, 
and saluted each other with the usual question as they 
passed. 

There was the ordinary confused, incongruous 
medley of forms and colours which a masked ball 
presents, and which, added to the hideous effect of 
the masks themselves, renders it any thing but pleasing 
in a room such as this. That which, diffused in the 
streets, as abroad, in a genuine carnival, is grotesque, 
gay, and amusing, assumes a very different ap- 
pearance in a London ball-room; it is usually a 
scene as little entertaining as pleasing; and that is 
the reason, I suppose, why the fancy ball has super- 
seded it. 

The continual endeavour at the representation of a 
character with which nothing else is in harmony, the 
medley of different costumes, forms, and colours, 
without either aim or keeping, defeats the purposes 
of society without substituting any thing as good in 
its place. If there is to be acting, let us have good 
acting — a clever proverb or charade. If it is for 
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the mere purposes of conversation that people meet, 
why make such fools of themselves? 

There were gathered together on the present oo* 
casion what everybody knows are always on such oc- 
casions to be found — monks and nuns, Albanians 
and Circassians, Tui:ks and Persians, nursery-maids 
with babies six feet high, milk-maids, emperors, and 
clowns. 

The wisest of the company were in their domi- 
noes; these, having no character to support, talked 
rather agreeably together; the rest was all non- 
sense. 

In the most conspicuous part of the room, and 
glittering under the light of a giant chandelier, there 
was one group, however, so exceedingly well imagi- 
ned, and so very splendidly dressed, that it excited 
universal admiration; this wag Mrs. Castlerising's 
party, representing the Rape of the Lock. 

They had already formed their splendid quadrille 
when Emilia and Mr. Wilcox entered, and, glittering 
with brocade and jewels, were dancing to the anima- 
ting music of the loud-sounding band. The sylphs, 
with their azure and silver draperies and sparkling 
wings, fluttered round the Belinda of the scene. 

She was a beautiful figure, radiant with diamonds, 
and elaborately dressed in the splendid costume of her 
day. She danced with indescribable ease and grace, 
and flirted her large painted fan as she chatted gaily 
with the gentlemen who surrounded her, arrayed in 
their gold-embroidered waistcoats, velvet coats, rolled 
stockings, and red-heeled shoes. 

My Lord was there, of course; b\it Sir Plume, it 
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was universally acknowledged, outshone him. He 
rapped his box, and strutted and talked nonsense that 
was sense, as Sir Plume should do. He was evident- 
ly in the very highest spirits, and extremely clever 
and witty. 

The two black dominoes stood by and watched. 

Belinda was really inimitable, the very perfection 
of whim and gaiety; and her repartees were received 
with a chorus of laughter by the whole admiring 
audience, in which chorus she merrily joined her- 
self. 

At first, the two black dominoes exchanged looks 
of astonishment; then they said, with dismay, — 
"That is not she!^^ Where was she, then? And was 
Sir Plume he? 

Yes; there was no doubt of that. Mr. Wilcox had 
succeeded in obtaining certainty as to this apparently 
trifling matter. He had, moreover, caught a glimpse 
of him as he sat unmasked in his carriage. 

• He was unquestioi^ably still there; and as unques- 
tionably Newman's posters still occupied the corner 
of the street. 

But where was she? 

Oh, could their eyes but have penetrated those 
masks! Could they but have pierced through those 
odious disguises, they might have found her. 

Wrapped in a dark gray domino, seated in a re- 
mote corner of the room, they might have seen that 
miserable and already repentant being. 

Shivering and alone, listening to the merry laughter 
that broke from the lively party, watching the light 
and elegant figure of Sir Plume, as he fluttered from 
side to side, and already anticipating the destiny 
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which awaits the victim of lawless and unhallowed 
passion, in the sort of contemptuous indifference to 
her present feelings which she read in his careless 
gaiety. 

Alas! alas! for the hideous mask which, as a wall 
of adamant, separated her from her true and faithful 
friends, and forbade the rescue. 



The rooms are filling still — the rooms are fuller 
and fuller; and the music seems to thunder in her 
ears, and the gaudy crowd of dancers to swim be- 
fore her eyes, like monstrous and unearthly appari- 
tions. 

Suddenly, Sir Plume has disappeared. 

What is to be done? 

The hope, the possibility of intercepting her before 
the irrevocable flight, seems at an end. Where is 
she? How shall they discover her? 

After a short consultation, the only possible course 
left to be adopted seemed to be to watch the move- 
ments of the carriage in waiting, and be prepared to 
follow and overtake it, if possible, the moment it 
should set forward. 

Mr. Wilcox hurried Emilia through the rain, now 
falling in torrents, placed her in the hack-chaise, and 
returned to watch. 

More than half-an-hour — a mortal half-hour, du- 
ring which it seemed as if she could tear her heart 
beat, followed. 

At last there is a sudden rush — the black domino 
springs into the carriage. 

"The Dover Road." 
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And away they go full gallop. 

"She is gone!" cried Mr. Wilcox, throwing him- 
self back in the carriage, taking off his mask^ and 
drawing breath. "She is gone; but. Heaven be 
thanked! we have not lost the trace of her." 

Emilia found it really impossible to speak. 

"The carriage has taken the Dover Koad — of 
that I am certain. We are in pursuit of them. Be 
comforted, dear Mrs. Danby; we shall overtake them 
stiU." 

But Emilia could receive no comfort, She could 
only keep her eyes fixed upon the window, looking 
out with a feeling of the most irritating impatience 
into the night, if night it could be called; for the gray 
dawn was already breaking upon the hills, as they is- 
sued from the streets, and followed at full speed the 
Dover Road. 

It was raining still in the most pitiless manner; 
the ways were streaming with water; but nothing 
seemed to impede the headlong course of the carriage. 

But in vain did she endeavour to penetrate the 
thick veil of falling waters — no carriage in advance 
of them was to be seen. 

They mounted Blackheath Hill; and now the clouds 
began to break and dissipate, and the light of the dawn 
to spread: still no carriage appeared before them. 

Emilia sank back in the chaise with a gesture of 
despair. 

"Never mind, Mrs. Danby," said Mr. Wilcox, 
vainly endeavouring to console her. "They have the 
start of us, I know: it was impossible not to lose a 
little time. But they are before us. I know the 
tickets were made out for Dartford." 
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They were now at the bottom of Shooter's Hill; 
and there, sloMy winding up the steep ascent, there 
is a carriage!-^ a carriage with four posters! 

Mr. Wilcox could scarcely forbear giving the view 
halloo ! 

The carriage before them gains the ascent, and is 
off again. 

When they enter Dartford, it has changed horses, 
and been gone some time. 

Again they descry it in the far distance; again they 
strain every nerve in pursuit: they mount the top of 
Gad's Hill — they look down the steep; but the fugi- 
tives are gaining upon them- See how they fly down 
the descent! 

Alas! alas! 

But hold! hold! Look at the carriage! — what is 
that — what are they about? — it sways! — it sways! 

— it totters ! — it totters! — it is going! — it is going! 

— it is gone! 

Carriage, horses, drivers, all lie in one confused 
mass together at the bottom of the hill. 



They soon came up with it. 

The courier, the only servant in attendance, had 
been thrown off the box, but was not hurt, and was 
endeavouring to open the door of the light German 
travelling carriage, now all shattered and jammed 
together, and to extricate those within. 

The first sounds to be heard were those of the 
shrill treble of a French female voice, in all the ecstasy 
of vociferous terror proper to her sex and nation. 

And soon the figure of a French woman, of rather 
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an inferior class, was drawn forth out of the window. 
She w€is, in fact, the wife of the courier, who, anxious 
to return to Paris, had consented to «,ttend upon the 
strange lady so far, and whose hushand, with the 
usual independent way of thinking of a Frenchman in 
such a case, had ensconced her in the carriage, as 
they waited at the corner of the street, rather than 
expose her to the torrents of rain which were falling. 

"Ahi! ahi! ahi! Oh la! la! la! la! Oh, je suis 
morte! Ah, je suis ecrasee! Ah, je suis tuee! Ahi! 
— ahi! ahi! ahi!" As she stood shaking herself upc^n 
the grass, and endeavouring to restore a little order 
to her toijette. 

But who was drawn forth next? 

Wrapped in a dark gray domino, her yet unclasped 
mask perfectly blistered with her penitent tears, almost 
insensible with grief and terror, the unhappy Lisa is 
torn rather than dragged from the carriage. 

"Where am I? — What is it? — Who are you?" 

She is clasped to the bosom of her Emilia! 

Her arms cast passionately round that devoted 
friend, she clings to her as the dying, drowning wretch 
clings to the rock on which he hangs. She casts one 
grateful, worshipping look at her face, and faints into 
a deathswoon in her arms. 

And was there no one else in that broken carriage? 

No: thanks be to Heaven! the destroyer was not 
there. 

He was a heartless and inconstant man; and at 
the very moment when he was sacrificing the hapless 
Mrs. Lenox to his vanity, the thirst for conquest and 
amusement had not forsaken him. Having secured 
his victim, and given directions to his courier, he had 
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returned to the rooms to amuse himself with the Be- 
linda of the evening, ordering the carriage to proceed 
with all despatch, and promising to overtake it in a 
few hours. 

To this almost incredible piece of heartlessness 
was Emilia indebted for the unspeakable satisfaction 
of learning that the Duke was not in the carriage. 



Emilia, with much the same feeling with which the 
mother strains to her breast the child just rescued 
from the devouring flames, raised the insensible figure 
in her arms, and, while her tears of grateful rapture 
were bathing her in torrents, carried the helpless form 
of her Lisa into a cottage hard by. 

It was by this time six o'clock, and the cottagers 
were all up and astir. 

A crowd of people soon gathered about the broken 
carriage, and assisted to disengage the postilions from 
their fallen horses and entangled harness. 

One of the postilions was very much hurt; his leg 
was broken, and he appeared to have sustained some 
grievous bodily injury. Seeing a farinhause at some 
little distance, of rather better appearance than the 
miserable cottage entered by Emilia, Mr. W^cox had 
procured a shutter, and, despatching a messenger to 
the nearest surgeon, had carried the unfortunate man 
there, and remained, with his usual gbod nature, by 
the poor fellow, bathing his temples, and endeavouring 
to assuage his agonies till the surgeon should arrive. 

It was while he was thus employed, that a chariot 
and four was seen rapidly descending the hill: the 
voice of a servant on the box calling to the postilion 
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was heard, and the carnage stopped at the scene of 
the catastrophe. 

A young gentleman sprang out of it, and addressed 
the terror-stricken courier: inquired with equal rage 
and impatience what had happened, and where was 
the lady. 

The courier could only, in his broken French, 
mutter an explanation, rendered more confused by the 
vociferations of his wife. 

The gentleman listened with every expression of 
vexation and impatience, and, turning away, prepared 
to enter the cottage which the courier indicated. 

But here he was met and confronted by £milia. 

*'You are not coming in here," she said, with 
spirit: "this is no place. Sir, for you. The kindest 
and best thing you can do for one whose reputation 
you have so deeply compromised, is to return imme- 
diately to town, and let those servants who were upon 
the broken carriage proceed to their destination in the 
chaise which brought me. Show yourself this morning 
at all the places you usually frequent; send those 
abroad who have alone witnessed -what has passed; 
and let the hideous and disgraceful adventure of this 
night bQ buried in darkness and silence for ever. 

"You will do this," said she, authoritatively and 
sternly — "you will do this, for the sake of one to 
whom you have proved yourself so cruel an enemy. 
It may yet be possible to restore her to that place 
which, thank Heaven! she has not yet forfeited: and 
may you, my lord, learn to rejoice, as I do, that the 
misery you were preparing for her has been averted." 
• He stood crestfallen and cowed before her. 
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At last he said, mustering his pride and collecting 
his spirits, — 

"And have you had the heroism alone to pursue 
your friend in this generous cause, or is there not 
some other of whom I may ask the question, by what 
right he, at least, presumes to interfere in my affairs?" 

"Every one has a right to interfere to prevent 
crime," said she, indignantly; "and he must be base 
indeed who would revenge himself upon the man who 
has saved him from the perpetration of guilt such as 
this!" 

She was, however, most anxious that no meeting 
should take place between the Duke and Mr. Wilcox. 
She feared the spirit of her good friend might not 
tamely submit to insults which the Duke might offer. 

But her generous spirit and persuasive reason 
triumphed in this, as in so many other instances. 

Struck by her generous devotion — her righteous 
abhorrence of crime — her truth and spirit — the in- 
solent indifference to wrong at last gave way; he co- 
loured, he faltered, he turned away in silence; and, 
without uttering a word more, entered his carriage, 
and Emilia had the inexpressible consolation of seeing 
him drive off to town. 

The French servants, in Emilia's chaise, were sent 
on to Dover, never having even seen the face of the 
young lady left behind. 

All thii^ had consumed much time. 

It was ten o'clock, at least, before the Duke en- 
tered the chaise to return to town: and Emilia, though 
extremely anxious to communicate with Mr. Danby, 
was still more desirous not to afford the slightest clue 
by which this odious adventure could come to light. 

Emilia Wyndham. U, 21 
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She could send, therefore, no message through the 
postilion; and she resolved not to procure fresh horses 
and a carriage to remove Lisa, till the ruins of the 
Duke's equipage had been taken away. 

This occupied two hours more. 

They were passed by the bed on which Lisa lay, 
holding her deliverer's hand in hers, covering it with 
her kisses, and bathing it with her repentant tears; 
uttering, all the while, the most fervent ejaculations 
of thankfulness, now to Heaven, and now to her Emilia, 
for her preservation. 

Bare and almost unexampled fate! She had been 
suffered to stand upon that dreadful threshold which 
ushers the miserable victim into the confines of vice. 
She had been allowed to realise all its deformity, and 
to taste of its misery and its terrors; and she had been 
spared, as by a miracle, and been snatched from 
destruction by the energy and courage of her only 
friend. 

Her ecstasy of thankfulness was almost more than 
she could bear. Emilia feared at moments that she 
would expire in her arms. 

Then she would talk wildly of the children, from 
whom she had parted, as she thought, for ever, and 
whom she now so soon should see again; and then her 
hysteric laugh rang through the cottage. But the 
name of her deeply injured husband never once cross- 
ed her lips. 

At last Mr. Wilcox returned from whence he had 
been employed assisting the injured man and horses; 
and a messenger having been despatched for a chaise 
from Tunbridge, about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
Emilia, supporting the fainting Lisa in her arms, en- 
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tered the chaise: Mr. Wilcox followed after; the steps 
are up, the door is shut, and they are oflf on their re- 
turn to town. 

I have hurried through scenes odious and painful, 
but upon which, perhaps, I might have lingered, with 
profit, longer, because I share your impatience to 
know what had become of the unhappy Mr. Danby. 

We left him in that paroxysm of despair which vi- 
sits men like him, unused to violent sensations, un- 
habituated to that struggle with themselves which 
finally achieves the victory, and restores, at least, the 
equilibrium of the mind: no young and romantic girl 
was ever more completely the slave of her affections 
than was Mr. Danby. 

The prospect of his life had long been cloudy; at 
length a sudden gleam of brightness and of hope had 
illuminated his heart with a joy too great for words. 
Then suddenly, and at once, and without preparation, 
the sun of his existence set in night, and he was l(Tst 
in the most hideous darkness. 

He had no arms with which to resist the intensity 
of his feelings; he had no other sentiments to divert 
the force of this one passion to which he had aban- 
doned his soul. The idea of life became insupport- 
able; it was in obedience to instinct, rather than as 
the result of reflection, that he went out to seek the 
means of destroying it. 

Pity him — compassionate the force of an honest 
affection, however blame:worthy its demonstration ' — 
and drop the veil in sorrow over the vast but hasty 
error of such a man! 

21* 
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We left Mrs. Danby returning home with tottering 
steps, miserable, in Spite of the hardness of her heart, 
at the sight of her son's extreme misery. She was 
old: emotion is rarely excited in the old; they are 
passive to the ordinary effect of ordinary events; but 
awaken it within — shake the aged and decayed tree, 
and it falls. 

She tottered along, leaning upon Biggs and Susan; 
Susan no longer cheering her with comfortable words, 
but Silent and distracted by her own doubts, yet cer- 
tainly doubting still. 

Suddenly one of those ideas which, gleaming like 
an unexpected jflash of winter lightning, strike across 
the thought — coming we know not whence, and 
leading we know not whither — but suddenly inter- 
rupting the present train of ideas, and arising, it would 
seem, from no foregone association — struck across 
her mind. 

She suddenly dropped her mistress's arm. 
• "Bless you, Mr. Biggs! take her home, and tell 
the girl to lay her on the bed till I get in. I must go 
back again for a moment." 

"What are you going away for, Susan?" said her 
mistress, peevishly. "How can I get home without 
your help? — and I'm sure nobody shall put me to 
bed but ypu." 

"Never heed me, Madam. Get home as well as 
you can with Mr. Biggs. I'll not be five minutes 
after you. Take care of her, for mercy's sake, Mr. 
Biggs, for she's as weak as an infant!" 

And before he could answer her, she was out of 
sight. 

She walked fast — she almost ran; pushing her 
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way among the foot passengers, who were now ra- 
pidly filling the flagways — thrusting them on this 
side and on that with the force of a madwoman as she 
hurried along. 

She reached Chancery Lane, and knocked like 
thunder at the door. 

Mary', half asleep after the night's watching, open- 
ed it. 

"Bless you, girl, let me in! Where's the master?" 

"Oh, I don't know! Gone to his chambers, I sup- 
pose. He went out directly after you was gone." 

She flew to his chambers; but he had not beei^ 
there. 

The heart of poor Susan now began to beat with 
a violence very unusual with that stout heart of hers; 
her stalwart frame shook like an aspen; her large, 
ruddy face was pale as the shadow of death. What 
should she do? 

Would he ever come home again? — and, if so, 
how would he be carried home? 

She saw him stretched upon a bier, her loved, her 
honoured, her reverenced Matthew Danby drawn from 
the shrouding waters, or victim of the poison given 
by his own hand. 

Would they bring him to his chambers when they 
had found him? Would they bring him to his deserted 
home? 

Uncertain — unable to move from the spot — he- 
sitating, but turning her eyes first one way then the 
other, she stood upon the threshold of the house, 
from which she could command a view of the door of 
his chambers. 

What is that coming up the street? 
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Who is he — that old, decrepid man, who totters 
as he walks, and seems scarcely half alive? Is it he? 

No; he was at least a foot taller than that poor 
shrunken being. 

Ah, but it is he. 

She withdraws a little within the house; but still 
holding the door ajar as she watches him. 

He advances very slowly, and walking as if he 
hardly could walk — he approaches — he passes the 
door of his chambers — he reaches the house, and 
enters. 

Susan bangs -to the door behind him. He has a 
phial in his hand! 

It is fuU. 

To dash the phial with one blow of her mighty 
fist to the earth — to catch him in her large and bony 
arms, and clasp him to her heart with a shout rather 
than a burst of tears, was the work of a second. 

She disengages herself — she holds him oflf — she 
looks at him again and again. Tes! he is still alive! 

And she bursts into a fresh passion of tears. 

He looked somewhat ruefully at the remains of the 
phial as they lay scattered on the floor, and at the 
laudanum streaming over the oilcloth. 

He shook his head sadly. 

"You have done me no kindness, Susan," he said: 
"but let it be as you will." 

And, kissing the rugged cheek of the crying woman , 
he began slowly to ascend the stairs. 

He went into the sitting-room, and sat down in his 
usual place. 

She followed quickly. 
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When she came in, he pointed to his hand and 
nerveless arm, which it was no longer in his power 
to raise. 



Three in the afternoon is striking upon all the in- 
numerable clocks of London — from deep - sounding 
Paul's the voice is taken up, and flies from steeple to 
steeple, over the fair and wide- spread city; and from 
the chapel of the Bolls visits the silent recesses of 
Chancery Lane. 

Susan has been chafing his arm long; it is all he 
will allow to be done. He will not be persuaded to 
go to bed, nor suffer a medical man to be sent for. 
He sits there in his helplessness; and she, that last 
and faithful friend, stands sympathising and sorrow- 
ing by. 

She has ordered Biggs to keep his master in the 
dining-room; she will not allow her Matthew to be 
disturbed in his misery. 



Suddenly a chaise, coming at a prodigious rate, is 
heard rattling up the street. 

A loud knock at the door makes Mr. Danby start 
from a sort of dozing slumber into which he had fallen 
— steps are let hastily down — voices are heard in the 
lobby — light and quick footsteps ascend the stairs; 
the door opens — 't is she ! 

Beautiful as an angel! her soft white robes flowing 
like ethereal drapery round her, she crosses the floor, 
falls upon his neck, bursts into tears, and cries, — 

"I have saved her!" 
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He gave a deep groan — struggled — choked — 
there is a rattle in his throat. 

"Good God of Heaven! what is this? Susan! Susan! 
brandy! — Mr. D^-nby! — dear, dear Mr. Danby! — 
brandy! brandy! there, for my sake! Nay, open your 
eyes. He is going — he is going!" 

She pours the brandy down his throat, her tears 
streaming in torrents over his face. She wraps her 
arms round him — she bathes his temples — she kisses 
his forehead. Had his spirit even crossed the mysterious 
threshold, I believe such embraces would have had 
power to call it back. 

He opened his eyes — he saw the impassioned af- 
fection speaking in every working feature — and fell 
helpless and nerveless, but living, into her arms. 



There was an end, from that time and for ever, of 
all restraints, of all misunderstandings, of all coldness, 
of all unhappiness between them. 

They loved one another. 

I shall not expose his transports to you — a stranger 
shall not intermeddle with his joy. I leave him in the 
fruition of that felicity which a heart so honest, simple, 
and feeling as his will sooner or later certainly obtain, 
from a heart as simple, good, and honest as his own. 

Few and brief were the words of explanation; and 
leave was obtained and given .to bring the penitent and 
forlorn one home. 

The beautiful Lisa, now no longer petulant and 
perverse, but humbled, grateful, and sad, wrapped 
closely in her veil and large cloak, is received into 
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Emilia's home — that dark, wretched, despised home, 
now bright with the radiance of affection and virtue. 
To her it seems like paradise. 



And Mr. Wilcox! 

In the midst of her various causes for anxiety and 
excitement, will she forget him? — No. 

She has found time to slip down stairs as he waited 
in the passage, and to hold a brief consultation upon 
what should next be done. He promises to make his 
way to Grosvenor Street, and learn how things are 
situated there, and to prepare the way for Mrs. Lenox's 
return. They agreed that they could not venture to 
take her to her husband's house before some prepara- 
tion had been made. It was possible that the indignant 
and too passionate Colonel Lenox might have already 
given orders that the doors should be shut against her, 
and thus that scandal, which they were so anxious to 
avoid, be occasioned by a refusal on the part of her 
own servants to admit her. 

Emilia had taken the trembling and exhausted Lisa 
up stairs, and Had laid her upon her own bed; and, 
then, having kissed her father, and answered his in- 
quiries in a brief and hurried manner, she returned to 
the drawing-room and to Mr. Danby. 

He was still sitting in his chair. She drew a small 
one to his side, and took hold of his hand. 

"Not that hand, my 4ear," said he, quietly; "the 
other for ever, my Emilia." 

Such a pang — such a feeling of tenderness at this 
deep, this devoted love, crossed her heart, as she com- 
prehended, from Susan's explanation, what had oc- 
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curred! You may, perhaps, imagine its force in a cha- 
racter such as hers. 

She was asking hasty questions in the little back 
room, where she had withdrawn to write immediately 
for a physician, while Susan, in her usual impetuous 
and unstudied manner, was detailing all that had pass- 
ed, Emilia's tears falling fast upon the paper on which 
she was writing her hasty scrawl. Susan departed im- 
mediately with the missive , and she returned to sit by 
her husband. 

"Ah!" said she, with a tone of gentle and tender 
reproach; "how could you mistrust me so far, Mr. 
Danby? Do you not know, that not for all th^ uni- 
verse contains would I be guilty of a wrong like this? 
and do you not also know that the universe itself should 
not tempt me to leave you^ Do you think my heart 
is as cold as marble, that I could remain for ever in- 
sensible to such an affection as yours? Why have you 
doubted me so long? Ah, wicked suspicion! It was 
the first fault I ever noted in you,*' said sheJ, gently 
kissing the paralysed hand. " You have paid too dearly 
for it — let it be the last of our mistakes." 

"My dear," he said, "I have been greatly to blame! 
but I am sure you would think the misery of the last 
twenty-four hours, punishment enough for all my in- 
justice and unkindness to you. And I thank God that 
He has preserved me from the crime which in the depth 
of my despair I would have committed! I desired to 
die; but He has spared me to 'enjoy such a full measure 
of happiness as I could not have believed the human 
frame was capable of sustaining, if I had not myself 
sustained it." 
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The physician was not long in arriving. He gave 
hopes that the effects of a stroke arising from such vio- 
lent emotion, and not from any real decay of the vital 
powers, might only be temporary. 

The event proved his prediction to be just; but it 
was a considerable time before the hand — it was the 
right hand — recovered its powers. 

Even this little circumstance served still further to 
unite them. As she sat by him, now no longer pale, 
faded, and dressed in that dark, discoloured costume, 
which , like the dingy feathers of a bird, gives evidence 
of the failing spirit of life within, but bright, delicate, 
elegant, and charming, in her white dress and blue ribands! 

Did you ever see that divine picture of Hayter's — 
Lady Rachel Eussell taking notes for her husband at 
his trial; for that is just as she used to look, sitting 
at her writing-table by the side of Mr. Danby's arm- 
chair, receiving his instructions, lifting up her sensible 
and expressive face full of business and happiness — 
her pen in her hand, listening attentively, and then 
turning away to write what he dictated, and so on. 

I wish you who think, as most of you do, in this 
our year of 1845 — in this our nineteenth century, 
which century indeed seems, like March, to have come 
in all stormy, like the raging lion, but to be going out, 
all flowers and silk curtains, like a lamb — (I heard 
Susan make use of this confusion of images to express 
her meaning; you are not to suspect me of it) — I 
wish you, I say, who most of you, I know, think that 
life without every imaginable refinement of elegance 
and luxury, is a gift scarcely worth accepting at all — 
I wish you could have seen these two, in their little 
poky corner in Chancery Lane, with their horsehair- 
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seated chairs, and their walls — still not fresh painted 
— busy at their work together. 

But I dare say, not one in a hundred of you would 
be able to comprehend the beauty of the picture. You 
would think it a very miserable and contemptible sort 
of happiness in such a little ugly room. 

People who live in such little, dark, ugly rooms 
have not even a right to esteem themselves happy. 

Happiness is the right, as' well as the attribute, 
only of those who are clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fare sumptuously every day. 

So argues the nineteenth century. 

And I waste my labour to prove it reasons wrong; 
for such is the abundance of its riches, which it 
showers at a railroad pace upon every one who thinks 
it worth while to hold out his hat arid catch of them, 
that those who cannot wear purple and fine linen will 
soon be so few, that, to the eye of political economy, 
it will very little matter, I suppose, whether they are 
happy or not. 

And now, like some other authors I am acquainted 
with, who are guilty of the same inconsistency — after 
haranguing upon the happiness and advantages of 
little, close rooms, and old, shabby furniture, I shall 
end my story by leaving my heroine in a very dif- 
ferent place. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Oh, what a glory doth this world put on ' 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 

LONGFELLOW. 

It might be about Rye or six months after the 
termination of the last chapter. 
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I must^ count back to say how long; but what I 
know was, it was on a certain day in the very be- 
ginning of October of that identical year. Now days 
in October are, as we all know, of manifold kinds; 
there are some very rainy, and very windy, and very 
cold, as has been especially the case in this present 
year. But the sun has a good deal of power still; 
,and if it beat as hotly upon Emilia's head while she 
was writing for her husband, as it does upon the old 
man while he is writing for you, I do not wonder that 
she threw down her pen, and looked heated, and smo- 
liiered, and as if she would give the world for a mouth- 
ful of fresh air. 

"You are tired, my dear, I am sure," said Mr. 
Danby, with one of his quiet smiles; "but would you 
oblige me, before you and Susan set out upon your 
walk, by first reading this deed aloud to me? It may 
need a little correction, which your pen shall give it, 
and then you shall be at liberty to go a- walking." 

She took up the paper, and changed colour a little 
at the title. 

"Deed of conveyance of the 0*aks manorhouse and 
estate." 
. "Read on," said he. 

She did so, and had become lawyer enough by this 
time to understand, that it was purchased for and con- 
veyed to — 

Whom, do you think? 

To herself! 

"I never made you a wedding present," said he. 
"Come, Emilia, seal it with a kiss, and it is yours." 

It was at the Oaks that I made their acquaintance. 

My business in life, as you by this time know, has 
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been to make acquaintance with all sorts of people, 
and to learn their adventures. 

Having no family ties of my own , my destiny has 
been to be a mere looker-on. 

When I knew them, they spent the finest part of 
every year at the Oaks; at least Emilia did. Mr. 
Danby could not live long away from his chambers, so 
he went to and fro. 

He gets down to luncheon easily in these days, as 
you can believe. 

The Oaks is a charming place, though there is no- 
thing particularly romantic, or of any very remarkable 
character about it, if we except its very fine timber, 
and thicketty woods. The terrace is preserved with 
the utmost care, and at the end of it, sedulously re- 
paired, is a very ancient green wooden seat: it is 
nearly become touchwood with age. 

Every thing is kept in the finest order. It is the 
pleasure of the mistress that so it should be. 

I think you might be rather disappointed in Emi- 
lia's appearance, after all I have said; because I have 
talked of her beauty: but you would probably not call 
it beauty. 

Hers is, however, the most charming, and interest- 
ing, and agreeable countenance I ever beheld; so open, 
so engaging, so noble and frank in its expression, 
united to that very first of graces, the character of a 
high intelligence, and to that last perfection of loveli- 
ness, a sweet expressive mouth. 

She is one of the most finished and elegant women 
in her appearance that I know. 

As for Mr. Danby, he is just exactly the same — as 
negligent in his attire, as shambling in his gait, as 
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awkward and unstrung in his attitudes, and, in spite 
of his wife's lectures — and she can lecture, like the 
rest of them, at proper times — is apt to be just as 
cynical and just as suspicious as he was — before he 
was corrected. 

Her frank and confiding temper, however, strikes 
the balance in the household. 

She is now about forty years of age; and she has 
a son, may be about fifteen. 

Leonard Danby. 

If I could show you him, I should show you what 
/ call a promising boy. 

1 will say nothing of his mother's happiness in him, 
but that she now understands the full force of her 
mother's expression, — 

"I have loved you passionately!^^ 

And she seems as little likely to be wounded 
through her, perhaps, scarcely reasonable passion, as 
Mrs. Wyndham had been through hers. 

Here, at the Oaks, I first met Colonel and Mrs. 
Lenox; for you will not easily believe that, after having 
effected so much for her friend's happiness, Emilia 
rested content till she had completed her work, and, 
by the assistance of Mr. Danby, reconciled Lisa with 
her husband. 

Colonel Lenox had, it is true, in his first fit of 
passion and desperation, left his home, and resolved 
to return to it no more. 

But he had not been many hours away before better 
feelings began to visit the father's heart; he thought 
of his children, and wrote to Emilia a letter, such as 
it at last became him to write, intreating her to visit 
the unfortunate little creatures, thus abandoned by 
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both their parents, and to tell him how things went 
with them. 

This furnished the opening for further communication. 

Emilia, though she had not ventured to restore 
her friend to her home till authorised by her husband, 
fetched Nurse and the little ones to the side of that 
bed where, at length yielding to the effect of the long 
and violent excitement she had been enduring, the 
sick and feeble mother lay. 

She allowed her to clasp these recovered treasures 
to her heart, to cover them with kisses, to bathe them 
with her tears, and, in faltering and broken accents, 
again and again to pour forth her fervent thanks and 
blessing upon the head of the friend who had saved her. 

The long maladie de langueur which succeeded gave 
Lisa time to reflect. She wanted neither a good un- 
derstanding nor a good heart. 

She rose from her bed chastised and corrected; and 
if a hasty word in future would rise to her lips, the 
blush- of shame would rise as readily! It was repented 
of, apologised for, and pardon asked and given, before 
the words had time to cool upon the ear. 

Colonel Lenox had also found time for reflection. 
The idea of the horrible snare into which, by his ir- 
rational violence, he had been about to precipitate this 
young and thoughtless being, whom he had sworn to 
cherish and to protect, rose reproachful before his 
imagination. He started with horror at himself, as one 
about to fling a helpless creature before the jaws of a 
devouring monster; and he began to believe that even 
he might have been greatly to blame. 

The influence of Emilia and Mr. Danby were success* 
ful in at length restoring them to each other; and a 
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new life was begun, not, it is true, unchequered or 
unclouded — how could two such faulty beings escape 
faults? — but reasonable and, upon the whole, happy, 
and growing more and more happy every day. For 
the serious cares of life, to which he devoted himselif, 
and which she did her very best to perform tolerably, 
began to occupy their time and thoughts. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, he took 
his wife and children abroad. 

The Duke had kept his own counsel; the escapade 
of the masquerade had never transpired, and the pride 
of Colonel Lenox escaped the greatest punishment it 
could have received, 

I used often to meet them at the Oaks; for they 
spent a great part of the year at Haldimands. 

They were, when I saw them, two of the hand- 
somest people I ever beheld. 

His was really a noble face and figure; but there 
was still something haughty, and, I thought, a little 
hard in his expression, which never made him a great 
favourite with me. 

And she, in spite of her excessive beauty and 
elegance, had a something, it might be in the least 
affected — or was it only inconsequente ? as our neigh- 
bours say. I could not exactly teU what it was, but 
she pleased me much less than Emilia. 



The person I like best to meet at the Oaks is Mr. 
Wilcox. He never married; he continued to lead a 
bachelor's life at the Headston House, which he had 
inherited, as you know, from his father. 

It is the prettiest place I ever saw. 

Emilia Wyndham, Ih 22 
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An old, low-roofed, peaked and gabled Elizabethan 
house, really built in that grand woman's reign, with 
narrow windows, and their stone mullions, and their 
small panes, and the thatch thick enough to harbour 
myriads of swallows; and the chimneys, wreathed and 
clustered, the most ornamental things about the house. 
It is buried in a thicket of hazels, and birches, and 
beeches; but there is a paved walk in front, shaped 
like a T, which runs opposite the windows. This 
walk leads down straight from the house to a wide 
"pebbly trout-stream, clear as glass, and shining like 
crystal, and all hung over its high banks with nuts, 
and tufts of grass, and traveller's joy, and wild gera- 
niums. There are plenty, too, of old-fashioned flowers, 
straggling up against the house-wall — marigolds and 
holly-hocks, and virgin's bower, and such like: it is not 
very neat; but it is so excessively wfld, rustic, and pretty. 

You enter the hall, which is a low, rambling, dark 
sort of place, the opposite casement window being 
buried in rose-bushes. It is almost surrounded with low 
benches , made of twisted oak branches , and tapestried 
with rural spoils, and the implements of rural sports. 

Here there is the fox's brush, and there is the 
otter's paw, and there the wild cat's hide, and there 
antlers with so many tines, and there a fishing-basket 
and rods, and there a grey kite stuffed, and there a 
wild swan's skin, and curious mosses, and curious 
branches of trees, and odd bits of minerals and shells; 
and all the natural curiosities which Mr. Wilcox, in 
his various rambles with nature, has collected. 

He is now sitting upon a bench, dressed in his 
fisher's jacket, and with the strangest cap you ever 
saw upon his head — is putting the last rigging to a 
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boat, which he is finishing for that fine boy, who is 
deeply engaged in observing his operations; while the 
loveliest little creature you ever saw, in her white frock, 
little naked, half-socked legs, and straw bonnet and 
blue ribands, is holding his hand, and fixing her large 
blue eyes upon the gaudy, silken streamers. 

She wants them to play with, the little creature, 
but does not like to ask for them. 

But if she does not catch the silks, she is catching 
something else, that beauteous little thing, whose name 
is Flora Lenox. She has laid hold of that great boy's 
heart, and she never let it go again. 

In a low parlour, filled with old-fashioned chairs 
covered with needle- work, the fruits of his poor old 
mother's unwearied industry for fifty ^ years; at another 
low casemented, oriel window, which is now open, and 
where the buzzing of the bees may be teard among 
the honeysuckles, which, dropping about in the most 
admired disorder, are half hiding the kitchen-garden 
beyond, sit two ladies, — 

My Emilia, and the still lovely, still delicate, and 
sweetly smiling Lisa. They are leaning their arms 
against the window-seat, looking now into the garden, 
and now at a very tall, gaunt figure of a woman, her 
shawl pinned over her« black dress, in the stiffest and 
most precise possible manner, who is busily employed 
with a hammer, knocking up a few brass-headed nails 
under the cornice over Mr. Wilcox's mantel-piece, she 
being able to reach the ceiling of his room perfectly 
well. The nails are to suspend a tableau du genre^ as 
it is called, of dead game, china vase, fruit, and flowers, 
the joint production of the two ladies, who are now 

22* 
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engaged with — "A little, higher, Susan — a little more 
apart, Susan!" while she raps lustily . away. 

The picture is a present to Mr. Wilcox; the dead 
game by Emilia, who has become an excellent artist 
in subjects of this nature; the rest by Mrs. Lenox — 
greatly her superior in this one respect. 

Two gentlemen are walking up and down the garden : 
one holds a newspaper, the other carries his hands behind 
his back, and is shuffling along beside his lofty and 
splendid-looking companion. 

They, of course, are settling the affairs of the nation, to 
which the rest of the party are shamefully indifferent ; but 
where are poor little feverish Master Timmy and the baby? 

Why, Master Timmy is in the Blues. 

And the baby is married. 



Now, was' it not better, dear reader, think you, that 
all these pairs, once united, should have remained 
united, done their duties by, and learned to love one 
another, than that they should have changed partners, 
according to the fashion of some of our continental 
neighbours, and found mutual failings, and mutual dis- 
content, and fresh reason for changing again, in every 
new form of the marriage life they might have tried? 

And, moreover, is it not just possible, think you, 
that some of the discomforts of married life — a very 
small proportion, of course — might be ameliorated, 
if husbands now and then received a lesson from the 
clever, ingenious Mr. Punch, and learned to correct 
themselves as well as their wives? 

THE END. 
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